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OLYMPIC HORSEFLESH 


By MAJOR JOHN T. COLE, 9th Cavalry 
Captain, United States Army Horse Show Team 


|‘ preparation for the 1936 Games, Major William B. 
Bradford, the team captain, was faced with the ever- 
present problem of obtaining the best available horses. As 
is usually the case, what one would like to have and what 
one could get were poles pretty far apart. In retrospect, 
and after careful analysis, no one can have any thought 
but admiration for the good use that was made of the 
tools at hand. The horses and men were fit and ready. 

While all comments about horses are matters of per- 
sonal opinion, nevertheless, if they are based on records 
of many past performances, they will surely be accepted 
as having a certain amount of truth in them. In discus- 
sing the jumpers and three-day horses of our team, I shall 
do so from the standpoint of their records and attempt to 
draw conclusions from what our horses have shown and 
what the other nations who are high in horse competition 
seem to be doing. 


JUMPERS 


From a long period of training, where a careful record 
of jumping had been kept, the following horses were 
selected: 

Dakota, Joe Aleshire, Ugly, Don, Masquerader, An- 
sonia, Blackie, and Avocat. 

It was necessary to take a large string of jumpers as the 
team contemplated competing in Lucerne before and in 
Aachen after the Olympic Games. There follows a brief 
history and description of each of these horses. 

Dakota, foaled in 1927, is a brown gelding by Bad 
Lands, out of an unknown mate. He stands 17 hands and 
fa inch and weighs 1,350 pounds. He was picked up by 
the team in the early spring of 1934, having been used as 
a remount the year before and then placed in the Ad- 
vanced Class as a charger. He immediately took to big 
fences like a duck to water. He was a sensational horse at 
the National that year and has proved himself a great 
horse ever since. Like all half-breds, he is easily bored and 
has to feel high and gay to do his best. For sheer power 
and ability to negotiate any type of fence, no matter how 
big, he does not bow to any of them. His gallop is only 
fair, so his chief value is as a team member rather than as 
an individual performer, as his rate for a course is too slow 
to allow him to win when time is a factor. A pig-eyed 
horse, full of personality and clownish tricks, he will ever 
be identified as a member of a great pair; himself and his 
old rider, Captain Carl W. A. Raguse. With Captain 
Raguse up, Dakota was the top horse of the United States 
team in the Berlin Games and tied for third individual 
ptize in the Prix de Nations. During the same trip he 
also proved himself one of the top jumpers of the world 
at both Lucerne and Aachen. 


Joe Aleshire, is the veteran from the viewpoint of set-, 


vice. Foaled in 1920, by the saddle horse Red McDonald, 
out of a mare said to be thoroughbred, he is a bay gelding, 
16 hands, 114 inches, weighing about 1,100 pounds. He 
came to the Army team in 1926 and since then has done 
yeoman service. The records of the international shows of 
Boston, New York, and Toronto carry his name among 
the winners of all their great classes. For many years rid- 
den by Major (then Captain) William B. Bradford, he 
competed and placed fourth in the 1932 Games and was 
certain of a place on the Berlin team, but was barred by 
an accident while exercising in the Grunewald in Berlin 
from which he did not recover until November, nearly 
six months later. Although he gets hurt often, he has all 
the courage in the world and always tries his level best. 
He is showing signs of age, but is still one of our top 
horses and should have another year of good jumping left 
in him. 

To most horsemen, Ugly needs no introduction. Now 
18 years old and still going strong, he is a great son of that 
famous mating, Unk and Unk. He is a little fellow, 
scarce 16 hands, weighing 1,050 pounds, but he’s all 
horse. Mrs. Edwin N. Hardy made him the jumper he 
is, having picked him up as more or less of an outlaw in 
the 13th Cavalry. He has been a wonderful indoor horse 
and, despite his small size, a good one out of doors too. A 
long, hard course takes everything he has, however, and 
he 1s far from the picture of the kind we want. In Berlin 
he was substituted for Joe Aleshire and ridden by Captain 
Cornelius C. Jadwin. Like Joe Aleshire, he is getting too 
old and cannot be counted on for more than one more 
season. 

Don, owned by Majors Louis A. Milne and William 
B. Bradford, has been a surprise to the jumping world. 
He is said to be a purebred saddle horse, being by Har- 
rison Monroe out of Ornate Maid. A scant 16 hands, 
and weighing about 1,000 pounds, this little horse has a 
wonderful spring in him. He is very tough and generally 
does his best. From his pictures in the 1936 Games, he 
was making a wonderful round until he got into trouble 
trying to watch a roaming photographer and a big in-and- 
out at the same time. Being foaled in 1920, Don is too 
old for serious consideration for the 1940 Games. 

Masquerader.is a piece of good news coming a little too 
late. He was not discovered until he was 12 years old. 
His breeding 1s unknown, though anyone would bet he’s 
a clean-bred horse. He’s a fair-sized horse, standing 16 
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DakoTA Joe ALESHIRE 
TB. Sire: Bad Lands. 17 hands, Ya inch. Bay gelding. Y2 TB. Sire: Red McDonald (Saddle Horse ). 


1,350 pounds. 16 hands, 14 inches. 1,100 pounds. 


Bay gelding. Purebred saddle horse. Sire: Harrison Monroe. Bay gelding. 34 TB. Sire: Lorenzo II. 16 hands, sy: inches. 
Dam: Ornate Maid. 16 hands. 1,000 pounds. 1,300 pounds. 


MASQUERADER FLITTER 
Bay gelding. Apparently TB. 16 hands, 1'/2 inches. 1,100 pounds. Bay gelding. 2 TB. Sire: Flitlow. 16 hands. 1,110 pounds 


TOP JUMPERS IIpl 


All photographs were taken from the same di. 
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DINGER FRALAX 
Bay gelding. TB. Sire: Dinter. Dam: Gertrude. 16 hands, 1 inch. Bay gelding. TB. Sire: Indian Trail. Dam: Miss Allax. 16 hands, 


1,160 pounds. 214 inches. 1,200 pounds 


Scampes Boy SOOTHER 
Brown gelding. TB. Sire: Scamps. Dam: Trilby. 16 hands, 2% Bay gelding. TB. Sire: Soothsayer. 16 hands, 3 inches. 


inches. 1,125 pounds. 1,250 pounds. 


FiTzoLa CANOLITA 
Chesinut gelding. TB. Sire: Fitzgibbon. Dam: Liota. 16 hands, Bay gelding. TB. Sire: La Pere de Tanville. Dam: Lady Colito. 


1/2 inches. 1,170 pounds. 16 hands, 2 inches. 1,250 pounds. 


IDUR OLYMPIC STRING 


' affords an opportunity to compare sizes as well as conformation. 
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hands, 114 inches, and weighs around 1,100 pounds. 
Found in the 2d Cavalry, that regiment very generously 
turned him over to the team. Put right at big fences, he 
held his own with experienced horses. Lack of experi- 
ence probably was the deciding factor in keeping him out 
of the 1936 Games. Also, in pushing along rapidly, he 
developed a bad fault of jumping to the right of his fences. 
He is getting straighter now and is still on the upgrade. 
Being a very strongly built, sound horse, I believe he has 
several more years of good service in him and should be 
a splendid horse in 1940. He is a good galloper, can 
jump very big, and always tries to go clean. He is a little 
too blocky in his build to get out of very bad trouble, but 
nevertheless he is a grand horse and we will need a real 
performer to replace him. 

Ansonia, Blackie, and Avocat can be passed over quick- 
ly. Ansonia came from the 1st Cavalry in 1931. He’s an 
honest half-bred and has paid his way, but he has reached 
his peak, and modern demands on jumpers have gone 
beyond his ability. Blackie, loaned to us by the 2d Cav- 
alry, is in the same category. Avocat, though he has the 
ability to do anything we ever ask of jumpers, is a pig- 
eyed, sulky horse who will come through once in about 
five times. These three horses have been sent back to the 
Cavalry School or their regiments. 


Wuat Asout Our New Jumpers? 


With our 1936 first string getting old or being put out 
of the stable, one wonders what, if anything, we have to 
replace them. The question can be pretty well answered 
by the following horses: 

Renzo, a 10-year old bay gelding, 16 hands, 3% inches, 
1,300 pounds, by Lorenzo II, is three-fourths thorough- 
bred. This big fellow came out of the second year class 
in 1934. He injured a knee, got an open joint, and for a 
long time it was thought he would have to go to the 
hounds. He recovered, however, and was taken up for 
serious work last summer. He is very much like Dakota 
in his style. If anything, he is more powerful. Like 
Dakota, also, he has a definite speed that he cannot exceed 
and jump properly. Were we to jump a Prix de Nations 
class tomorrow, I think we would all nominate him in the 
same breath with Dakota. 

Scamps Boy is a very breedy-looking brown gelding by 
Scamp out of Trilby. He was foaled in 1929, stands 16 
hands, 214 inches, and weighs about 1,125 pounds. He 
is a product of the regular training of the Cavalry School, 
being one of the remounts carried through the Advanced 
Equitation Class and then turned over to the team when 
he made good. When first taken up in 1935, he ran into 
bad luck, being badly hurt in a van accident. Upon re- 
covery, he was tried as a three-day horse. He is too delicate 
a type for this work and went way down to practically 
nothing. Put in with the jumpers, with careful nursing 
he came back rapidly. He is boiling over with nervous 
energy, does his very best at every fence and, if he keeps 
up his present rate of improvement, will be a very valu- 
able horse. Over a 1,200-yard course, his best jumping 
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speed is 10 to 15 seconds faster than the jumping rate of 
any other horse in the stable. Unfortunately, he cannot 
stand hard work, so would not be a horse to campaign day 
after day through a hard show. Pointing him for special 
events, however, he is quite a horse either as a team mem- 
ber or an individual jumping big fences against time. 

Dinger, a bay gelding foaled in 1929, is the best son of 
Dinter, an imported East Prussia stallion, we have had. 
Out of the thoroughbred mare Gertrude, he stands a little 
over 16 hands, 1 inch, weighs about 1,160 pounds, and is 
a very sound, tough horse. Finishing his remount year in 
1934, he was taken up aid gradually developed. Indoors 
and out, he is consistently good and by no means has he 
reached his peak. He is a little hardheaded and will take 
advantage of his rider’s mistakes once in’ a while, but we 
all like him just the same. He can gallop well enough to 
work at fair speed, and he is very strong so that he can be 
used a lot through a long, hard show. 

Fralax, bred at the Robinson Remount Depot in 1928, 
by Indian Trail out of Miss Alax, is a nice big bay geld- 
ing, 16 hands, 214 inches, weighing 1,200 pounds. He 
started as a remount at the Cavalry School, then went to 
the noncommissioned officers’ class, and had a third year 
as an advanced charger in the second year class. He has 
been on the team a year, and did very well in Washing- 
ton, New York, and Toronto last fall. Unfortunately, 
during the recent trip to Chile, he grabbed himself in 
the first class and could not be used thereafter. He is a 
fine galloping horse, jumps big and has a definite future. 
His gaits are good. He has a great deal of endurance and 
enough looks to be used as a three-day horse if necessary. 

Flitter was purchased in Oklahoma, having been foaled 
in 1928. His card shows him a half-bred by Flitlow. He 
looks like a thoroughbred. A small horse, standing 16 
hands, and weighing 1,110 pounds, he has a wonderful 
set of legs, with thighs and hocks big enough for a horse 
much larger than he is. Last summer his form was quite 
faulty. Gradually this has been changed, so that now he 
is jumping in splendid form. So far we have not let him 
have courses with big fences, as we did not care to upset 
him. By working individual fences up gradually, how- 
ever, we know he has it in him. Though his gallop is a 
little high, it is very smooth and effortless. His great 
defense was to fall behind the leg and hand. He tries this 
less and less now and, with his good gaits, I believe that 
with another year to confirm him in going out on the 
hand, he will be ready to school and use as a three-day 
horse should he not be up to the demands of the Prix de 
Nations. 

Goldseeker is 15 hands, 3 inches, a little horse of un- 
known breeding, though he looks very breedy and is beau- 
tifully built. He is the toughest thing I have ever seen. 
In a race of anything from ten miles to a thousand, I 
would bet him against anything here in the School. So 
far, his disposition and size are against him. He is bull- 
headed to the nth degree. Whether it is courage or brain- 
lessness, he will try anything put in front of him, and 
half the time will make a beautiful jump. He fights his 
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rider all the time, however, and shows little sign of giving 
up. He is worth keeping as an indoor horse, for the time 
being, as he is very active, made of iron, and does not try 
to zallop out of his skin with four walls around him. 

Podborski was developed by the noncommissioned of- 
ficcrs’ class of the Cavalry School. A grey gelding by 
Hermode, out of a half-bred mare, he looks like a very 
well bred horse. Although too small (15 hands, 3 inches) , 
he moves like a big horse. He has long, very springy gaits 
and is very stylish looking in motion. He was used as a 
three-day horse in preparation for the last Games and, 
though he did everything well, could not be gotten into 
condition to stand the cross-country phase. Last summer, 
from the time it took him to cool out after the easiest work, 
we concluded his trouble was caused by not sweating 
properly. The veterinarian gave him a ten-day course of 
treatment through a stomach tube and he has been in fine 
shape since. I do not think he will ever be a big enough 
jumper for Olympic competition; still he is a valuable in- 
door horse and I feel certain he can do the three-day work 
very creditably now that his sweating machinery is back 
in order. What with his flashy appearance, his splendid 
big gaits, and his fine jumping ability, he should be a good 
one. He is now a nine years old. 

This year’s advanced equitation class has three nice 
big horses that we are taking up at the end of the school 
year. All three have big, good looking jumps in them 
and we have every reason to believe that they will go on 
to be up to the best competition after gaining a little more 
experience. Primarily, they are sound, well made, strong, 
and good movers. These three prospects are: 

Soother, bay gelding, 16 hands, 3 inches, 8 years old, 
weight 1,250 pounds, by Soothsayer out of a half-bred 
mate. 

Fitzota, chestnut gelding, 16 hands, 14 inches, 7 years 
old, weight 1,170 pounds, by Fitzgibbon out of Liota. 

Canolito, bay gelding, 16 hands 2 inches, 6 years old, 
weight, 1,250 pounds by La Pierre de Tanville out of 
Lady Colito. 

These, then, are the horses from which three will be 
selected for the 1940 Prix de Nations. It is a pretty safe 
bet that no jumper not on the way to getting his education 
and experience by September of this year will be a serious 
ee for a place on the team which will compete in 

apan. 

De finitely, our goal, so far as the horse question is con- 
cerned, is to obtain big, sound, well-bred, well-made, 
good moving horses that possess courage, good disposi- 
tions. and the ability to stand the gaff. I realize these are 
a lot of qualifications to impose on one poor horse, but 
they are all essential. International competition has 
teached the point that little horses cannot make the grade. 
The individual fences require a little horse to make his 
maximum effort every time he leaves the ground, and he 
Just does not have enough left at the end of a long, hard 
course. It is difficult to find Dakotas in the equine world, 
but we must find them to win. 

The Remount Service is giving us an ever-increasing 
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number of nice, big, thoroughbred horses, and this 1s 
bound to make our job easier. Instead of depending on 
individual freaks, we will undoubtedly get a higher per- 
centage of trials to make good, and I feel sure that the 
string will have a better level of performance. Although 
the big fellows take longer to make and require mote care, 
they are well worth the effort. 


THREE-Day Horses 


The three-day horses taken to the Berlin Games in- 
cluded: Jenny Camp, Trailolka, Slippery Slim, Walter 
Knapp, Sir K, and Fiddlefit. Of these, the first three 
named were used in the Games. 

Jenny Camp was foaled at Front Royal in 1926. She 
stands a scant 16 hands, weighs about 1,025 pounds, being 
by Gordon Russell, out of a half or three-quarter-bred 
mare. In 1931 she was Captain Raguse’s Olympic pros- 
pect in the Advanced Equitation Class, having been trans- 
ferred from the green polo string. Although she is a frail 
little thing, she showed wonderful stamina and courage. 
In 1932 she was the top member of the winning United 
States Team, and Captain Thomson brought her through 


. to win second individual honors. This same combination 


repeated their performance in Berlin last year, again win- 
ning second individual prize in the three-day event. Cap- 
tain Thomson got everything the mare had in both ef- 
forts. Her natural polo pony gaits, of course, became more 
exact and clear cut under training, but it was utterly im- 
possible to really obtain the proper length of steps so 
necessary for a high schooling score. She is now at the 
Remount Depot at Fort Robinson, being bred in hopes 
that she may transmit her fine courage and stamina to a 
better shaped and nicer moving colt. 

Trailolka, by Indian Trail from Amobalka, foaled at 
Fort Robinson in 1928, is another polo pony wearing 
three-day horses’ shoes, being 15 hands, 3 inches high, 
and weighing 1,000 pounds. Again, courage and stamina 
won a place on the three-day team. Captain Raguse rode 
the mare to get the best schooling performance she had 
ever given, but the judges simply could not put her high, 
with her small, unimposing looks and mincing gaits. She 
showed wonderful gameness after a very severe fall, and, 
though badly hurt, came out to jump the following day 
in excellent form. She, too, is in the brood mare band at 
Robinson, doing her best to get something ready for the 
1944 Games. 

Slippery Slim, the third of the trio, was, in my opinion, 
the best of the lot. A grand looking, seven year old, chest- 
nut gelding, he was by Hackberry, out of Alfa M., stood 
16 hands, 1 inch, weight about 1,150 pounds, and could 
really gallop. Ridden by Captain John M. Willems, 
Slippery Slim shattered his elbow and shoulder on landing 
in the water of the famous fourth jump of the cross-coun- 
try phase. When he was shot, there went the very good 
chance for the United States Team to win the team title 
in the three-day event. 

Of the other horses, Fiddlefit lacked gameness. She 


would start a jump that looked a little risky, and lose her 
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JENNY Camp TRAILOLKA 
Bay mare. 34, TB. Sire: Gordon Russell. 16 hands. Bay mare. TB. Sire: Indian Trail. Dam: Amobalka. 15 bands, 


1,025 pounds. 3 inches. 1,000 pounds. 


WALTER KNAPP Reno HELMET 
Bay gelding. TB. Sire: War Note. Dam: Jennie ]. Douglass. Bay gelding. TB. Sire: Son. Dam: Balloting. 16 hands, 1 inch. 
16 hands, 1 inch. 1,135 pounds. 1,125 pounds. 


RENO HIGHEST White RIVER 
Bay gelding. TB. Sire: Overlord. Dam: Reno Alice. 16 hands, Bay mare. TB. Sire: Mad River. Dam: Seraphine, 16 bends. 


'/ inch. 1,100 pounds. 1,100 pounds. 


OUR THREE-DAY HORSES 


All photos were taken from the same distance. 
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nerve in the middle of her effort. Sir K, a bay gelding, 
16 hands 134 inches, by K of K, out of a half-bred mare, 
was on the careless side. Walter Knapp, though a won- 
derful type of thoroughbred of the right size and proper 
gaits, Was So chickenhearted that he could not be trusted. 
He is a bay gelding by War Note, out of Jennie ]. Doug- 
lass. It was a great pity about him. He had everything 


in the world to make a winner, except courage. 


THe New Turee-Day Prospects 


While there are several horses around that could be 
taken up now, it is believed better that the present five 
year olds go through one year with the Advanced Equita- 
tion Class, as the team will be away quite a bit of the time 
and the basic work will be interrupted. 

The three whose pictures are included here have all done 
well as remounts and, while they are among the tops, I 
would hesitate to say they are the best. Those pictured are: 

Reno Helmet, by Son out of Balloting. Bay gelding, 
16 hands, 1 inch, 1,125 pounds. 

Reno Highest, by Overlord out of Reno Alice. Bay 
gelding, 16 hands, 4 inch, 1,100 pounds. 

White River, by Mad River out of Seraphine. Bay 
mare, 16 hands, 1,100 pounds. 

All of these are five year olds, and there are quite a few 
more like them. They will probably grow a half inch 
more, and as far as gaits and type are concerned, they 
seem ideal. 

The three-day horse to win must be good looking in a 
way to catch the judge’s eye in the schooling ring. He 
must have fine, big, natural gaits, and these must be 
enhanced by training. He must be big enough so that 
there is no suspicion of polo pony appearance. Unlike 
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the jumper, stamina for long, hard work is of prime 
importance. Great power for individual effort is not neces- 
sary, as none of the jumps are big, though it is a nice 
feeling to know it is there if you want to pull it out and 
use it some time when you and your horse are in serious 
trouble. A good disposition is essential to take the 
schooling, and soundness is necessary. The training re- 
quired to put a horse into the second day, fit to make his 
maximum bonus on the various phases, is by necessity 
very severe and only a good sound one can take it. 

In studying the conformation of all these jumpers and 
three-day horses, it is a fact that all are on the long backed 
side. Their loins are very strong, of course, but.it is notice- 
able that we are getting away from the short horse, the 
point of whose hips is jammed up against the last rib. 
Though they are a little harder to keep in flesh, this 
length of back is necessary to give them the snap and 
agility necessary for good jumping. 

All nations are getting more and more blood in their 
stock. All the truly great ones are big. Jumpers must be 
large to face the fences of the size that now appear. Three- 
day horses must be as big as we can get and still stand the 
training necessary for this hard event. 

We are severely handicapped in America through lack 
of competition as our only international shows here are in- 
doors, except the Inter-American show in Washington. 
This show is on the upgrade and should be increasingly 
useful. To overcome this handicap, our team should go to 
Europe to compete at every opportunity. I believe Ger- 
many and Ireland have better horses than ours. With the 
present trend of remount breeding, however, it can be rea- 
sonably hoped that we will catch up with them in the not 
too distant future. 


The Conformation of Three-Day Horses 


By Lieutenant Colonel Harry D. Chamberlin (Cavalry) G. S. C. 
Captain, 1932 United States Olympic Equestrain Team 


om discuss the requisites of a three-day horse in a few 
it words is not exceedingly difficult, but to find a horse 
which possesses all to a high degree is almost impossible. 
[have at hand a copy of Major Cole’s comments which 
are brief, sound, and need no expatiation. 

It is impossible to get away from the all-important 
value of correct conformation. In 1932, after trying out 
approximately one hundred horses of one type and another 
and finally selecting those we considered best for shipment 
to California prior to the Games, it was soon discovered 
that, almost without exception, those with some obvious 
fault in conformation, such as pasterns too upright, poor 
feet, not sufficient tendon and bone below the knee, etc., 
quickly proved the soundness of our theories in confor- 
mation by being eliminated for lameness. The three 
horses finally used on the three-day team—Jenny Camp, 


Those with obvious faults in conforma- 
tion were eliminated by lameness. 


Pleasant Smile, and Honolulu Tomboy were all, in gen- 
eral, fairly well conformed. Jenny Camp, however, has 
proved herself the miracle horse, in that, as stated by 
Major Cole, she is on the small side, short-gaited, far 
from prepossessing from the knee down (particularly in 
her front pasterns which are quite upright), and un- 
doubtedly the poorest of the three horses in general con- 
formation. Yet she did the best work then and lived to 
repeat in 1936. Captain Earl F. Thomson must share 
generously in her glory, for such things do not happen to 
any horse unless superbly and intelligently ridden. 

In general, it may be stated that upright pasterns, since 
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they serve so little their function of absorbing shock, are 
a grievous fault in a horse required to go great distances. 
However, Jenny is somewhat compensated in that she is 
well-balanced, standing high at the withers: this dis- 
tributes more weight on the hindquarters, thus saving 
the forelegs. In addition she possessed that greatest of all 
virtues, true guality. This word is frequently misused 
and misunderstood. When used generally about a horse, 
as “that horse has quality,” it means something that can 
be determined only by test. It is a matter of the circula- 
tory, respiratory, nervous, and digestive systems, sub- 
stance of the tendons, muscles, bones, etc., and their 
proper functioning under tremendous strain, requiring 
particularly endurance and maximum effort. In quality, 
the gallant little mare proved a marvel, having that final 
and all-important virtue embraced in the term “quality”; 
i.e., great courage. She also has the innate and impossible- 
to-develop attributes of agility and quickness. 

Pleasant Smile is a superb horse but too long in the 
loin for carrying weight for a long period of time. Were 
he two inches shorter in the loin region he would have 
been a perfect performer in a three-day event. Major Cole 
is on sound ground, I believe, in stating that some length 
of back and loin is necessary for jumping. It also allows 
the horse to stand over more ground and stride farther. 
However, Pleasant Smile was excessively long. In other 
words, the back must not be too long or too short for a 
three-day horse. Yet it must be understood that for a 
cavalry troop horse a short back is most desirable. Then 
too Jenny Camp’s back and loin merit a glance! Certainly 
they are on the short side, which seemed to bother her in 
no way except as the probable cause of her short strides at 
all gaits. 

Honolulu Tomboy has fairly good conformation, except 
for one feature, easily overlooked, which was obviously 
defective. Her nostrils were very small. This was surely 
responsible for her difficulty in completing certain phases 
of the cross-country test in the required time. The 
toxins generated in the muscles by long continued ex- 
ertion which brings fatigue if not eliminated by the 
lungs, could not be rapidly enough removed, due to the 
limited quantity of air inhaled through her too-small 
nostrils. 

The only test of a horse, regardless of his beauty and 
presumable quality is actually riding him through the 
phases involved in the particular competition. This alone 
will determine his fitness. If he has true quality he may 
be 15-2 or 16-2. It comes in all sizes and, I believe, most 
often in smaller horses. In general, however, the medium- 
sized thoroughbred horse, from 15-2 to 16-1, is best for 
three-day purposes. In this connection, it is noteworthy 
that our method of measuring a horse’s height is not 
highly rational. For instance, many horses, practically the 
same size and weight will show a discrepancy of from one 
to three inches in the height at the withers. In other 
words a 15-2 horse may be bigger than a 16-2 one. It is a 
question of length and height of body relative to the 
length of legs. High withers (not high horses) are a most 
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valuable attribute in any horse for any work. Also, foi a 
jumper and distance performer, the height of the horse at 
the withers should be greater than that at the croup. 
This invariably makes a lighter-going, better-balanced, 
better-jumping horse over rough country, despite the fact 
that the old “‘ideal horse” of Jacoulet and Chomel and 
other authorities stood the same height at withers and 
croup. To be sure, many very fast race horses, particu- 
larly sprinters, are lower at the withers than at the 
croup which is favorable to great speed inasmuch as it 
creates instability toward the front. 


Wuat OF THE Newest Prospects? 


Having at hand the picture of Reno Helmet, it is difh- 
cult indeed to state just what kind of a performer he will 
be. To comment on him, as I have been requested, takes 
temerity. Only observation and riding can tell the way of 
going and quality which no picture can show. From the 
picture (which may or may not give a true likeness of this 
horse) , Reno Helmet appears to have several characteristics 
in conformation which, to my mind, indicate the possibil- 
ity of a great three-day horse. Disregarding the ugliness of 
his croup (which is nevertheless rugged, shaped to jump, 
and powerful), and perhaps too much length of leg, espe- 
cially between knee and fetlock, he, on the other hand, ap- 
parently has high, well-shaped withers; a flat, long shoul- 
der; and a fairly upright arm, which is very essential. His 
body is well-shaped and of proper length with long, well- 
sprung ribs. His topline indicates strength and supple- 
ness; direction of the back is excellent; neck and head 
appear well set on, being neither too light, too heavy, too 
long, nor too short to serve as an excellent balancer. His 
head and expression indicate boldness and alertness. His 
croup appears a trifle short, but it must be remembered 
that the true length of croup is the length of the ilium 
plus the length of the ischium. When the angle formed 
by the two is acute the croup may appear short when 
actually long. Such a croup favors jumping. 


Litre JeENNy Camp Coutp Lay No Cxraim To BEING 
THE PerFect Picture Horse 


As previously stated, to make the above observations 
from a photograph, having never seen the horse, takes 
great audacity, and all the observations may well be in 
error. “Beauty is as beauty does.” Little Jenny Camp 
could lay no claim to being the perfect picture horse. 
Nevertheless, she, with the assistance of her handsome 
rider, so performed during two most difficult competitions 
as to please any horseman’s most esthetic ideals. Colonel 
Henry R. Richmond, when senior instructor in equita tion 
at the Cavalry School, once told the students, “A good 
horse is a good horse.” The more this sententious remark 
is considered, the more broad-minded a horseman will be- 
come and the less committed to a type. 

The study of conformation is most engrossing. Un- 
fortunately, however, it 1s but superficial y undertaken 
and understood by many horse lovers; in fact, by many 
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who fancy themselves as judges. Even the genuine, 
knowing horse judge is never infallible. Nevertheless 
his thorough knowledge does help him to make fewer 
mistakes and to make very few indeed if he rides and 
tests the horse whose conformation meets theoretical re- 
ulrements. 

All know that a flat, long, sloping shoulder is de- 
sitable—but such a shoulder 1s of little value if not cor- 
rectly proportioned to the length of the arm—or if the 
angle of the arm and shoulder is too small—or if the 
withers are not high and correctly placed relative to the 
upper end of the cartilage of prolongation, etc. There is 
neither time nor space to discuss these many co-related 
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facts concerning conformation which only careful study, 
experience and an observing eye can give a horseman. 

If after a sound thoroughbred of the type illustrated 1s 
found, and if after schooling, he possesses the seven great 
attributes which, although partly hereditary, are also our 
training objectives, i.e., calmness, relaxation, suppleness, 
boldness, balance, agility, and long low strides at all 
gaits, and if he also can do well the school work and 
jumping required, he still must receive the final test of 
going through a trial more difficult than the three-day 
Olympic test. This alone will prove whether he appears 
to have, or truly bas quality. If there is any doubt after 
such a test, replacement is in order. 


What Must We Have in a Top Jumper? 


By MAJOR WILLIAM B. BRADFORD, 8th Cavalry 
Captain, 1936 United States Olympic Equestrian Team 


S° many elements enter into the make-up of a great 
jumper that one runs serious risk of being misunder- 
stood when the subject of conformation alone is considered. 
Many fine human specimens have no athletic prowess. 
So it is with horses. Race track trainers have long since 
abandoned the ideal in conformation for the practical story 
as told by the stop watch. 

We speak and often think of separate types for polo 
ponies, hunters, jumpers, and three-day horses. There are 
differences, but mostly of size and training, not of con- 
formation. 

Briefly, a polo pony might well be a small hunter or 
jumper with the requisite speed and handiness. Due 
largely to training, his head and neck are carried some- 
what higher, his balance is further to the rear and his 
stride is shorter, flatter and quicker than is desirable in 
the jumper. However, when moving at speed these dif- 
ferences become negligible. 

The three-day horse differs from the hunter or jumper 
only in size and quality. A thoroughbred is desirable, 
due to the great speed and endurance required. The 
heavier 1,200- to 1,400-pound types are not favored as 
they seldom gallop at speed as well as those of more 
moderate size, and large horses with sufficient quality, 
brecding and refinement are expensive and difficult to 
find, 

Hunters and jumpers are quite alike in all respects, 
though horse show requirements generally lead us to 
expect and demand more ideal conformation in the 
hunter than is necessary in the jumper. Some years ago, 
there was also a difference in galloping ability, but in 
military circles this has disappeared with the introduc- 
tion. of International Equestrian Federation jumping re- 
quirements, and courses. It is true that the jumper gen- 
erally has more substance than the American hunter, and 
consequently is coarser, but most foreigners, particularly 


the Irish, consider our best known show hunters to be 
rather on the weedy side. Their criticism, and a just one 
at that, is that we run too frequently to the thoroughbred 
weed rather than to the horse with proper substance. 
Conversely, our hunter folk frequently speak of the 
Irish and German hunters as being coarse. Perhaps neither 
side quite understands the other. Our country has never 
developed the galloping ability of the heavy horse with 
great substance. Many of our large types run too much 
to draft, and do not have generations of hunting behind 
them, as do their confreres of the Emerald Isle. 


Why ann Wuart Is a Top JUMPER? 


Now, back to the original question. What must we 
have in a top jumper? Why and what is he? Please 
remember that I am speaking of ““Top Jumpers,” and by 
that, I mean great individuals of Olympic caliber, good 
movers capable of jumping easily and in stride at heights 
between five and six feet. 

There are not many, and as I think of them idealistic re- 
quirements flit by my eyes, various single items of which 
are possessed by many different horses, but all of which 
are seldom encompassed within the make-up of any single 
individual. I think of legs, gaits, feet, shoulders, necks, 
substance, size, breeding, courage and balance. In Amer- 
ica, Dakota, and in Germany, Alchemist are such horses. 

Perhaps in listing these requirements, certain ones will 
be found to overlap others, but this is less objectionable 
than risking the omission of any one of them. 








“Balance” is the radio beam which con- 
ducts a horseman to the best jumper. 
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To me, two most important requisities are good legs 
and gaits. Other qualities are also necessary and their 
relative importance would be difficult to determine. But 
good legs and gaits a horse must have, first from a me- 
chanical viewpoint, in order to carry him rapidly over the 
tremendous obstacles that he must face; and then from 
a physical viewpoint, in order to permit him to endure 
the rigorous training that must be followed before a top 
jumper arrives. 

Legs must be comparatively short, with knees close to 
the ground and hocks well let down. Leggy horses, with 
long cannon bones are to be avoided. Tendons must be 
clean cut and well placed. Stumpy pastern give too much 
shock to the bone column; excessive length and slope 1s 
likewise a sign of weakness, and must be avoided. Joe 
Aleshire, Ugly, and Don have excellent legs, with particu- 
larly short cannon bones. All three have given 17 years 
of hard service with no blemish of any kind attributable 
to structural weakness. Flitter is a young horse with good 
legs. Dakota is weaker in this respect, as is Masquerader, 
though all of them are good. Dinger has pasterns that 
are too straight, and Scamps Boy is too leggy, though his 
picture does not show it. 

Gaits, formerly important only in the hunter, are now 
even more necessary in the international jumper. The gal- 
lop must be long, true and regular, light and springy. 
Some height and rolling motion to the parabola of the 
stride are not objectionable and are frequently induced 
by the special training given jumpers, but speed is thereby 
sacrificed. The quick, short, nervous stride of the polo 
pony is objectionable. At the jump itself, “‘propping” 1s 
indicative of faulty performance, as time, impulsion and 
momentum are all thereby sacrificed. However, a slight 
change of stride during the earlier part of the approach 
is often both necessary and desirable in order that the 
horse may “arrive” prepared for a smooth, big jump. 
Speed is never gained by hurrying, but by quiet, calcu- 
lated movement, planned to save every possible inch in the 
trace of the course followed. It is obtained by the good 
natural gaits of the horse supplemented by lateral and 
direct suppleness resulting from long, careful training. 
Renzo 1s particularly well-gaited for a jumper. Dakota 
gallops well for a big horse, but by no means perfectly. 
Masquerader is slightly quick in his stride and approaches 
an obstacle with his balance too far to the rear, frequently 
propping excessively. Walter Knapp has a jumper’s gal- 
lop, but his action is slightly high, and he pounds a little. 

I mention feet simply to emphasize the fact that a 
normal foot is required. Poorly shaped types such as mule 
feet, flat soles, contracted heels, the absence of heels, bad 
cracks that are hard to correct, or other injuries of a like 
nature should all be avoided. Horses possessing them can 
not endure the hardships of training. Walter Knapp often 
gives trouble due to very low heels. Wam pum will never 
reach the top due to the presence of an incurable old crack 
in a fore-foot. 

A good shoulder is of supreme importance in gallop- 
ing, jumping and landing. Nothing abnormal is re- 
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quired. It must be long, sloping and smooth, with fore- 
legs well out in front, to permit the great cadenced gal- 
lop that is wanted, and to easily and safely absorb the 
shock of landing. A straight shoulder is dangerous, fre- 
quently permitting a horse to become overbalanced on 
landing, and thus resulting in a fall. Particularly fine ex- 
amples of good shoulders ate those of Dakota, Joe Ale- 
shire, Trailolka and Walter Knapp. None shown in the 
accompanying photographs are bad. 

A good jumper properly ridden employs his head and 
neck to great advantage in clearing an obstacle, or cor- 
recting a mistake. They also assist in his gallop. Short 
beefy necks, or necks of recognized drafty types, are to 
be avoided. They are a posititive disadvantage. Types that 
are too light and rubbery are also objectionable, as they 
permit an unruly horse to embarrass a rider too readily at 
unexpected moments by popping out a shoulder or other- 
wise avoiding the bit. The type desired is that of the 
good thoroughbred, with substance. Some years ago, we 
had many short-necked horses, but, as may be seen from 
the photographs herewith, now without exception our 
good jumpers and three-day horses all show necks and 
shoulders of excellent proportions. 

Substance is a quality too frequently overlooked in our 
country. I do not say in America, for Canada is an ex- 
ception to this rule. There are also other exceptions, such 
as the Bryn Mawr country, where good horsemen recog- 
nize the necessity for substance as well as quality, and 
where substance is demanded. But in general, we have a 
fine eye for quality, and forget that it must be backed up 
by something much more substantial. One of the finest 
horses I have ever seen was the Australian thoroughbred 
Pharr Lap who was so easily the peer of his field on the 
Aqua Caliente Track in 1932. He looked and behaved 
like a quiet, perfect, middle-weight hunter and had he 
lived for further racing would beyond doubt have written 
history on the American track. We expect substance in 
the football player and other athletes, and should look 
for it in the horse. To me it means strong, deep-chested 
horses, well ribbed out and close to the ground, with good 
legs, and backs that are not too long. Dakota and Renzo 
are fine types and are today perhaps our two best jumpers. 
Dakota has made history. An unfortunate mistake in the 
hospital treatment of an enlarged knee has prevented 
Renzo from doing so. Perhaps this has now been cor- 
rected and he may yet reach the heights already gained 
by Dakota. 


The majority of our other jumpers lack substance. Don 
is particularly small barreled, but in other respects, he 1s 
well built and his splendid legs and great esprit carry him 
on. Scamps Boy and Masquerader both lack in this te- 
spect. As to Soother, Fitzola, and Canolita I can not say. 
They are unknown to me. They appear thin in their pic- 
tures, but photographs are generally deceiving. 

I believe the three best teams of jumpers in the world 
today are the German, the Irish and our own. Of these 
three, the German and the Irish are notable for the sub- 
stance and size of their horses. 
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A few years ago Colonel Charles L. Scott, then of the 


Remount Service, recognized the need for more substance 
and size in our horses, and attempted to correct the de- 
ficiency by importing several very fine especially selected 
stallions from the German Imperial Stud. These were 
well-bred horses used in Germany for getting hunters and 
jumpers, the same stock which produced the present 
German team. Unfortunately they were frowned upon 
at our depots and in most cases bred to coarse or inferior 
mares. The results naturally were not satisfactory and the 
majority of the sires were unfortunately destroyed. One 
very fine specimen still remains at the depot at Fort Robin- 
son and, with more sympathetic management, his get in 
recent years have been splendid. 

For international jumpers, size is an important con- 
sideration. There are many exceptions to all rules, but the 

majority of great performers today will run from 1,100 to 
1,350 pounds in weight, and will stand from 16 to 17-1 
hands high. Smaller horses are inclined to be quite nervous 
and hot over large j jumps, and when mistakes are made, 
they do not have the “reserve” to pull out. Large horses 
however should be light and agile in their movements, 
stay sound, and gallop well; otherwise their size quickly 
becomes a handicap. 

To meet the requirements of modern jumping, a well- 
bred horse is needed. He need not and seldom will be a 
registered thoroughbred, but he must possess the char- 
acteristics of that race. Our thoroughbreds seldom have 
the combination of size, substance and disposition that are 
needed; hence the majority of our great jumpers are one- 
half, three-quarters and seven-eights bred horses, and re- 
semble the thoroughbred in type and gait, but are rather 
infrequently registered. Dakota is one-half thoroughbred; 
Renzo seven-eighths thoroughbred; Flitter one-half thor- 
oughbred; Masquerader supposedly a thoroughbred, but 
not registered ; Dinger is a product of the breeding by 
German sires. He is a half-bred horse by Dinter, from the 
Imperial German Stud. 

Many fine jumpers have a certain percentage of saddle 
blood, such as Don, pure saddle bred; Joe Aleshire, Su- 
zanne and Fairfax, all half saddle bred. Such crosses how- 
ever are usually more difficult to train and handle than the 
well-bred type that we now seek. 

Courage is an inherent quality of the thoroughbred and 
well-bred horse that is often destroyed during training. It 
is an essential quality, and we should make every effort to 
preserve the natural courage of the horse by carefully 
graduating the requirements of training to suit the clearly 
evidenced advancement of the individual. A horse with 
faint courage will not face the obstacles of an international 
jum ipirig course. 

Neither balance nor courage nor breeding come tech- 
nically within the domain of my discussion; yet they form 
an absolute part of it. Balance is seldom thought of, yet it 
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is the secret of all training and performance. Thinking in 
terms of it, we often see horsemanship in a different light. 


The weight of the polo pony is so distributed that he is 
ever ready to suddenly check his stride, change direction, 
stop or turn. Many riders claim that he should be “be- 
hind the bit,” though in my conception of horseman- 
ship this is not so. 


The dressage horse, in collected movements, is always 
on the bit, most delicately balanced, with center of gravity 
ever near the center of mass of rider and horse. His head 
carriage is high, with face slightly in front of the vertical, 
and hocks under the mass, thus creating the balance de- 
sired. He is like a dancer, lightly poised for graceful 
changes of direction and step. 

The equilibrium of the race horse is sharply broken to 
the front. On the smooth and carefully prepared race 
track, he has only to continue at maximum speed, with 
no thought of stopping and little of turning. His head 
and neck are lowered and stretched a maximum distance 
to the front, resulting in a most unstable equilibrium. He 
cannot be stopped for several hundred yards. 


Between these extremes lies the balance of the hunter 
and jumper, and the three-day horse. For jumping and 
cross-country galloping, they are all the same. For school- 
ing, the three-day horse 1s taught to shift his balance at 
the command of his rider to a position approximating that 
required for dressage. 

The balance for jumping, or the galloping equilibrium 
for jumping, is that in which the hocks are well under 
the mass; head and neck are lowered and extended, yet the 
horse is softly and lightly on the rider’s hand. A closing 
of the rider's legs and light fixing of the fingers should 
result not in a violent raising of the head, or conversely in 
an overflexion of the poll, but a light flexion of the jaw, 
a suggestion of flexion at the poll, a further engagement 
of the hocks, a heightening and consequent shortening of 
the stride. The vertical motion through the withers is 
accentuated and sometimes a slight rolling motion to the 
gallop is perceived. Head and neck remain low and 
stretched to the front. The horse 1s soft, light and relaxed. 
Then is he absolutely ready to jump. 


This must be the picture of the perfect jumper in 
action. This is form for jumping, and what we must 
continually seek. This eliminates the ewe-necked horse; 
the star gazer; the horse with weak quarters and loins; 
the rubber-necked variety. It indicates a reason for the 
difficulty often experienced in the training of saddle 
bred crosses; it accounts for much of the difference be- 
tween Masquerader and Dakota. If we understand bal- 
ance, if we can visualize it when considering conformation, 
and later on in training, it will be the horseman’s “radio 
beam” that will conduct him more surely to the “top 
jumper” that he seeks. 





ON THE BIT 


~~ during the course of his equestrian career has 
not experienced the discomfort of riding a fretful 
horse, one that jigged, or threw his head, or star-gazed 
or that pulled? And who enjoys riding a horse that is ad- 
sdicted to any of those habits? The answer is the same to 
both questions. None of us has escaped the unpleasant 
experience, and none of us has enjoyed it. Then why 
ride that kind of horse? “Well, the beast just does that 
way, and there seems nothing to be done about it except 
to stay off his mouth as much as possible and try to keep 
him quiet.” A pretty good plan too, and just about all 
that can be done with a horse that must be ridden “as 1s.” 
If it is our own mount though, or one that we are riding 
regularly, there is something that can be done about it and 
the average rider should be capable of doing it. 

There are two general schemes at our disposal for get- 
ting along with a horse. One is for the rider to accom- 
modate himself to his mount, and the other 1s to accom- 
modate the mount to the rider. The first scheme is ap- 
propriate when one is riding a horse only temporarily 
and has not the time to train him according to his own 
ideas. It consists of accepting the horse “‘as is,” solving 
his idiosyncracies, and, by means of equestrian tact, 
adapting oneself to the horse so as to exploit his good will. 
This might be called “keeping the peace.” 

The second scheme is applicable when one is riding 
his own horse or one that he is training. If it is a young 
horse there should be no great difficulty in training him 
properly from the beginning. If it is an older horse that 
has been improperly trained or that has acquired bad 
habits from having been poorly ridden, the problem of re- 
training him or of making him over presents greater dif- 
ficulties, but still none that intelligent, patient and rea- 
sonably skillful work cannot overcome. 

Sometimes it is difficult to determine the exact cause for 
a horse’s bad habits, but in the great majority of the 
above mentioned cases they can be laid to his lack of 
confidence in the bit and the hand behind it, and his 
consequent unwillingness to go ‘‘on the bit.” Even the 
puller takes the bit brutally and frequently attempts to 
run, not because he is mean or hard-mouthed, but more 
likely in sheer desperation, because he knows of nothing 
else he can do under what to him is an intolerable situa- 
tion. It may be safely stated that except in very rare 
cases it is entirely possible and not too difficult to trans- 
form those disagreeable horses into pleasant, and, fre- 
quently, delightful mounts by simply putting them “on 
the bit.” 


This condition of being on the bit is not only desirable 
in order that the rider may enjoy his mount, but it is ab- 
solutely necessary if he is to have him under complete 
control. 


*Chief of Department of Horsemanship, the Cavalry School, 
1928-1932. 
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By Colonel William W. West (Cavalry), G. S.C.” 


“On the bit” implies that the horse while respecting the 
bit, has confidence in it, and 1s willing to go up to and 
against it, stretching the reins to the full limit allowed by 
the rider. 

This condition of “‘on the bit” should obtain normally, 
yet there are certain occasions when it is neither necessary 
nor desirable, such as when riding “at ease,” and in case 
of a polo ar cow pony trained to go on a loose rein. When 
riding ‘‘at ease” the horse should be allowed to rest and 
relax completely which he does best on a loose rein. Polo 
ponies trained, after the cowboy method, to play on a 
loose rein, go much better that way, but their mouths 
are unmade, and there is no doubt but that the same 
ponies properly trained and properly ridden on the bit 
would be more completely under control. 

The opposite condition to being “‘on the bit” is that of 
being “‘behind the bit.” It may be said that a horse ts be- 
hind the bit when he does not accept the bit and respond 
to a tension on the reins, nor respond to an action of the 
legs by maintaining or increasing the impulsion. Such a 
condition is insufferable for the rider who desires to be 
master of his horse’s actions. 


Let us take first the training of the young horse and see 
how he is put on the bit in his early training and con- 
firmed on it throughout all of his subsequent training. 
Then we will consider the case of the older horse and 
discuss how to put him on the bit for the correction of 
his faults. 


TRAINING THE REMOUNT ON THE Bit 


The remount should be taught to go on the bit almost 
from the start of his training. Within a month of his first 
mounting, the exercises for putting him on the bit should 
be begun. During the early part of his training, say, for 
the first four or five months, he should be ridden, extend- 
ed on the bit, with no attempt at collection. This facili- 
tates the acquisition of his new natural balance and the 
development of his forces and his stride at the various 
gaits, all with the greatest freedom and in the most natural 
way. And, once he learned how to go and has acquired 
the habit of going on the bit, which includes the exten- 
sion of the head and neck to the limit allowed by the 
reins, any collection obtained thereafter will be a true col- 
lection and not a contraction. The picture of this ex:en- 
sion of the horse, or ever-present willingness and desire to 
extend, in relation to collection, is well illustrated by a 
steel foil or springy riding whip with a string tied to the 
end. Hold the string with one hand and the handle of 
the foil with the other. Push the foil hand forward, at the 
same time holding the string hand in place. The string 
becomes taut, then the foil begins to bend and continues 
until doubled up. Release the tension by easing the 
string hand forward and the foil straightens out again to 
complete extension. Compare this with the horse’s head 
and neck, and the reins, the foil representing the formet 
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and the string the latter. Impulsion furnished by the legs 
ir. one case and the foil hand in the other, against a resist- 
ing hand, causes a direct or vertical flexion which disap- 
pars by the return to extension when the resistance of the 
hand ceases. There is no brutal demand for extension 
on the part of either foil or horse, but there is the constant 
tendency in the case of each to resume extension. This is 
the ideal condition in the horse, and insures that any 
collection built upon it as a foundation will be a true 
collection in that it will be an elastic one, without con- 
traction. The horse which is collected without first having 
been taught and habituated to extension on the bit runs 
the risk of being collected by contraction, and of lacking 
the elasticity and spring of true collection. 

The following method of putting the horse on the bit 
is simple and efficacious. Mounted work is facilitated by 
previous exercises in direct and lateral Hexions given dis- 
mounted. (See “Notes on the Training of a Colt’ by 
Lieutenant E. L. Gruber, 1914). These lessons are de- 
sirable but not essential. 

The horse is bridled with snafHle bit, preferably the 
large barred training snaffle. 

Assuming the remount to be broken and responsive to 
the legs, the first lesson, following the dismounted flexions 
is preferably, though not necessarily, given at the hale. 
The rider gathers the horse evenly between the hands 
and legs, then gradually increases the pressure of the legs 
until he feels that forward movement is imminent. At 
this moment one hand is yielded slightly while the other 
continues to resist evenly and the leg on the side of the 
resisting hand increases its action at the rear edge of the 
girth. If the horse responds as desired he will extend the 
head and neck forward and downward against the bit, 
with a slight lateral flexion at the poll in the direction of 
the resisting hand. The slightest response of this nature 
should be rewarded by cessation of hand and leg action, 
patting, or the voice. Having gained some response, re- 
peat on the other hand. Great care must be taken that 
there is no contradiction of the aids, and that the hands 
permit the extension, the resisting hand following the 
mouth while offering enough resistance to cause the 
slight lateral flexion. The legs must maintain the impul- 
sion, provoke the extension, and overcome any tendency 
of the horse to back away from the resistance of the hand. 
Repeat the exercise on the other side. 

Fiaving obtained some response from the horse on 
each hand, the exercise is repeated at the walk on the 
track, preferably while passing through a corner of the 
hall. Approach the corner with the horse evenly balanced 
between the two hands and two legs. As he enters the 
turn, increase the action of the inside leg at the rear edge 
of te girth, and resist with the outside leg carried to the 
tear. The inside hand resists while the outside hand yields 
and plays the bit. The properly balanced effect of these 
four aids will cause the horse to extend his head and neck 
forward and downward, reaching for the bit, at the same 
time flexing at the poll inward. The face should turn 
toward the inside only slightly, no more than that the 
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horse’s eye is just visible to the rider, and without twist- 
ing upward; the jaw flexes, and the horse mouths the bit, 
or chews softly on it as if he were chewing candy. Due to 
the stronger action of the inside lateral aids; hand resist- 
ing, leg acting on the girth, and the position of the outside 
leg acting further to the rear as a support, the tendency is 
for the whole spinal column to be curved inward. 

As in the exercise at the halt, the slightest response 
must be rewarded immediately. Any contradiction in, 
or lack of coordination of, the aids will confuse the horse, 
making him uncertain of the ridet’s wishes and probably 
discourage any tendency he may have towards the 
response desired. 

The effect of the aids may be strengthened by having 
the horse a little more strongly on the outside lateral aids 
(instead of evenly balanced) on entering the corner 
and beginning the turn, and by taking him up again on 
the outside lateral aids on completing the turn. These 
outside aid effects should be of short duration, and are 
only for the purpose of the contrast in aid effects. 

The legs must maintain the impulsion. This is the 
key note of the exercise. Any loss of impulsion, or slack- 
ening of speed, will destroy the value of the exercise and 
may even render it actually harmful. Continued improper 
practice of the exercise, thus, without the maintenance of 
impulsion, will probably result in the horse’s going be- 
hind the bit. To obtain satisfactory results, the hand 
must offer a certain resistance to the mouth which will 
necessarily vary in degree with the sensitiveness of the 
individual horse. This resistance, as well as the horse’s 
natural inertia, must be overcome by the legs. Hence the 
necessity for the horse’s responsiveness to the legs as a 
prerequisite to the exercise. And even if the desired re- 
sults cannot be obtained because of insufficient impulsion, 
to overcome the resistance of the hand (however light) , 
this resistance of the hand must never equal the impulsion. 
It is far better to go slowly, develop more impulsion and 
then continue the attempt to execute the movement cor- 
rectly, or, if necessary, even to abandon it entirely, than 
to execute it improperly. To sum up this point: the leg 
must dominate the hand; impuslion must be maintained. 

When the horse responds well at the walk, the exercise 
is continued at the trot in exactly the same way. If the 
rider encounters difficulties, he should return to the walk, 
repractice the lesson and then resume at the trot. 

After the remount has learned to respond at the trot, 
he is progressed to the gallop. Here the exercise is done 
a little differently. It would be unwise to push the young 
horse through sharp turns in the corners at the gallop. It 
is better to work him on a large circle in one end of 
the hall, holding him on the inside lateral aids as prac- 
ticed when passing through the corners at the walk and 
trot, but switching to stronger outside lateral aids at in- 
tervals for the sake of the intensive effect produced by con- 
trasts. For example, at the gallop, resist with the inside 
hand and act with the inside leg, and regulate with the 
outside hand and leg at the three tangent points of the 
track to the wall and at a fourth point on the circle op- 
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posite the tangent point in the end of the hall. Between 
these points reverse the lateral aid effects by letting the 
outside laterals predominate and yielding the inside lateral 
aids. Revert immediately to the inside dominating lateral 
aids and continue these alternating effects, thus producing 
a continuous contrasting of aid applications with accentu- 
ated effects. The remount should accept the idea and 
respond readily at the gallop. 

A continuation of the lesson may be advantageously 
had by taking up an extended trot and asking for the 
extension on the bit, immediately following a period of 
gallop. The remount is somewhat fatigued by the gallop 
and 1s glad of a reasonable support from the hand; also, 
at the extended trot it is natural for him to extend his 
head and neck and the support of the bit assists him. 
Should the horse refuse to go on the bit in the beginning 
of this exercise, the rider may use alternating lateral aid 
effects on the straight line similar to his aid action at the 
gallop and the horse will quickly respond. In this, as well 
as at the walk, slow trot, and gallop, the rider should sit 
in (not rise out of) the sith: thereby having a stronger 
seat and a more forceful and accurate use of the legs. 

In the early lessons no attempt is made to demand jaw 
flexions or even lateral flexions of the poll. They may be 
tactfully asked for but cannot be required for fear of de- 
stroying the main object of the lesson. The principle ob- 
jective 1s to give the colt the idea of extending the head 
and neck forward and downward, reaching for the bit. 
This action must not be discouraged by a too strong re- 
sistance of the inside hand or a lack of sufficient yielding 
of both hands at the proper moment to permit the ex- 
tension. Once the lesson is thoroughly learned however, 
and the horse willingly goes after the bit and remains on 
it, the rider may begin asking for a softer mouth, and, 
by a very tactful resistance of the hands, may limit the 
extension of head and neck to the desired extent. In 
the beginning it must be constantly borne in mind that 
the most important point is to give the horse the idea of 
going after the bit and staying on it. It frequently requires 
much work and patience on the part of the rider to succeed 
in teaching his mount to stay on the bit. The animal 
quickly learns to extend and reach for the bit in response 
to the rider’s request, but to induce this response the lat- 
ter has had to reward him by a yielding of the hands and 
legs. Naturally, as the provocation of the aids diminishes, 
the horse reverts to his normal posture and the rider has 
to reéxtend him. 

This has to be repeated time and time again until the 
horse goes after the bit and stays on it from force of habit. 
Not until then should the rider dare attempt to limit the 
extension or demand a jaw flexion by a stronger resistance 
of the hands. The very expert rider may begin asking 
these latter effects once his horse has the idea of extending 
and reaching for the bit, but it requires great coordina- 
tion and tact and runs the risk of destroying the idea and 
undoing the results of many previous lessons. 

Horses respond very differently to this exercise. Some, 
not too nervous ones, accept the idea readily, going 
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smoothly after the bit. Others extend abruptly and im- 
mediately recoil from it. Others stab for it brutally and 
demand all the rein. The rider must regulate his aid 
action to the individual case, and not try to attain perfe:- 
tion in the first lesson. He should be satisfied with a littie 
at a time as long as it is in the right direction. 

The ultimate aim in training should be to produce a 
well-balanced horse, collected to the degree appropriate 
for the use to be made of him. So far the work has been 
in the direction of extension, with the main idea of con- 
firming the remount in that, before attempting anything 
else. This idea can, of course, be carried to an unnecessary 
and undesirable extreme if continued indefinitely. No 
one wants to ride a horse whose head and neck are habitu- 
ally extended to the limit. That condition is the exact 
opposite of “collection.” We want this confirmed will- 
ingness and even desire to “extend,” but we also want to 
be able to control or limit it to the degree desired. 

When the remount ts confirmed in the idea of extension 
and going on the bit, the rider must begin to ask more 
suppleness of the jaw and a limitation of the extension to 
the extent desired by him. The remount has learned to 
take all the rein allowed him and probably wants more 
than the rider cares to give him. He must be taught now 
to take willingly and softly only the amount of rein 
allowed. The rider accomplishes this by the gradual ap- 
plication of greater resistance of the hand, accompanied 
necessarily by a stronger leg action. If the horse attempts 
to demand more rein than desired for him by the rider, 
extending abruptly and forcibly, the rider effects the 
limitations by catching this impulse on first a yielding 
and then a resisting hand, much as one catches a baseball. 
Too sudden and strong a resistance will cause the horse 
to recoil from the bit and lose confidence in it, undoing 
the whole lesson. A resistance with both hands, passing 
into a stronger resistance of the inside hand, and the ap- 
propriate leg action will attain the desired result without 
destroying his confidence in the bit or his habit of reach- 
ing for it. 

This ts really the beginning of collection. Usually after 
four or five months training the remount will be ready to 
begin yielding to the rider’s desires for a limited exten- 
sion and for greater and softer flexions of jaw and poli. 

Collection is attained by gradually offering more and 
more resistance to the impulsion (initiated by the legs) 
which flows through the horse and onto the bit. Along 
with the engagement of the haunches, the extensior: of 
head and neck is limited more and more with coincicent 
elevation of the neck and a flexion at the poll, until the 
desired degree is reached. 

Care must be taken in the use of the curb bit in chis 
connection. Only a very slight action of the cut’) is 
advisable until the remount has submitted to, and ac- 
cepted the limitations on the snaffle. He has gained con- 
fidence in the snaflle and is accustomed to its effects. The 
curb is more powerful and painful and has the effect of 
lowering the nose. If the hand on the curb is not tactful, 
after a few attempts to extend on it, the horse is apt t 
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cultivate the habit of extending downward and inward 
bringing his nose back towards his knees, instead of 
downward and forward. Once he has acquired this per- 
nicious habit, it is very difficult to push his nose out again. 

The success attained in the practice of the above method 
of putting the horse on the bit will depend upon the tact 
and coordination of the rider. The large majority of 
young riders gain only limited results due to their natural 
hesitation to offer sufficient resistance to the mouth. As 
long as the leg overcomes the resistance of the hand, or 
in other words, as long as there is no loss of impulsion, 
and if the hand yields tactfully and sufficiently to permit 
the movement in the beginning, and then later, with 
sufficient resistance to secure the desired limitation of ex- 
tension, they have nothing to fear. 

The following points must, however, be ever in mind. 
They should be cultivated until they become habit: 


(1) A “resisting” hand which later becomes “‘yield- 
ing’’ to .permit and reward the movement. 

(2) An active leg which maintains impulsion over 
and above the resistance of the hand. 


The beneficial effects of these exercises, in addition to 
putting the horse on the bit, are considerable. The move- 
ment executed through the corner is similar to, and 
actually is, a modified form of “shoulder in.” Similar 
though modified effects are obtained. The horse’s poll 
is suppled through lateral flexions, his jaw is suppled 
and mouth softened through the resistance of the hand, 
his spinal column is suppled through its flexions from 
actions of hands and legs, a step is taken toward engage- 
ment of the haunches through the drawing forward of the 
inside hind !eg in response to the rider’s active inside leg, 
and, there is a tendency towards mobility of the haunches 
to the outside due to the strong action of the inside leg. 


PUTTING THE OLDER Horse ON THE Bit 


The redemption of unmanageable horses with con- 
firmed bad habits such as jigging, star-gazing, throwing 
the head, pulling, or any faults attributable to being be- 
hind the bit, may be accomplished by putting them on 
the bit, according to the principles as set forth above. The 
application of these principles, however, in the case of the 
older spoiled horse varies considerably from that for the 
remount. 

Assuming that the older horse has a foundation of 
training and experience under the saddle, the process 
outlined above for putting the remount on the bit may 
be cut short greatly. In fact, it is frequently possible 
to put him on in one lesson. Confirming him in going on 
the bit at all gaits and under varied conditions incidental 
to his employment is more laborious and at times takes 
much patience and hard work. 

The underlying principle in this process is to give or 
testore to him confidence in the bit and to make him 
tealize that ‘‘on the bit” is the only place that he can find 
peace and comfort. This is done by a more energetic and 
¢ven more tactful application of the aids described above. 


ON THE BIT 
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Excellent results may usually be obtained by working 
him on small circles, first on one hand and then on the 
other. Drive strongly with the legs into the resisting 
hand, with the inside lateral aids accentuated. (Same idea 
as working the colt through the corner.) Switch fre- 
quently to the outside dominating lateral aids (as in the 
case of galloping on the large circle) for the sake of con- 
trast in aid effects. 

Usually the horse will rebel from this treatment and 
attempt to avoid the bit, frequently by throwing his head 
up, sometimes almost into the ridet’s lap, and by trying 
to back out from the rider’s legs. The natural tendency 
of the rider is to release the hand immediately. And 
herein lies the golden key to success in this operation. The 
rider must not give the hand but must overcome any loss 
of impulsion or rearward tendency of his horse, by a 
vigorous use of the legs. The animal must be driven for- 
ward into the bit and not rewarded for misbehaving by a 
cessation of hand resistance. Harking back to our old 
basic principle in horse training, the animal should be 
rewarded for acts well done, and punished (constructive- 
ly) for bad performances. Actually, anything he likes is 
reward and anything he dislikes is punishment. Holding 
him on the bit as just described is punishment. To 
relieve his mouth when he attempts to avoid the bit 
would be reward for misbehaviour and exactly contrary 
to our object in view. So the idea is to drive him onto the 
hand (still working on the small circle and alternating 
lateral aid effects) until, perhaps in desperation, he makes 
a forward movement with his head and then (Oh! Won- 
derful moment!) instantly give the hands and “make 
much” of him. The first “bite” is the passing of the 
Rubicon. It doesn’t take long when the lesson is resumed 
(and it should be in a moment or two) to obtain a repeti- 
tion. Then try for it on the other hand and as soon as it 
is obtained there, continue changing hands and repeating 
the exercise. Much tact and coordinating of the aids must 
be used. If that forward tendency or slight forward move- 
ment of the horse’s mouth is checked, nothing is accom- 
plished, except the development of further resistances. 
That precious movement, however slight, must be in- 
stantly rewarded, and then the gate is open. The victory 
is not yet complete however, for the lesson must be con- 
firmed by many repetitions. Great care must be taken 
throughout the process never to undo the progress already 
made, by a tactless hand or failure to reward instantly the 
correct response. 

It is understood of course that this work is conducted 
progressively. First at the walk, then the slow trot, trot, 
and gallop. It is rarely ever possible to inculcate the idea 
of extension at the walk and continue it further than at 
the slow trot in the first lesson. On resumption of work 
in the next lesson, every previous step should be syste- 
matically reviewed and then progress resumed. Two or 
three lessons will usually suffice to have the horse reaching 
for the bit at all gaits. ““Reaching” is used advisedly for 
he will not be confirmed to stay on it for some time. The 
rider must persist in asking for the extension, every time 
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his mount comes back from it. It is this constant and 
untiring persistence of the rider in putting him back on 
the bit every time that he retires from it that will eventu- 
ally confirm him in going on it. When the horse is on the 
bit at all gaits, head and neck extended naturally, then, 
as in the case with the remount, the limitation of exten- 
sion is taken up and continued until he willingly and 
confidently goes on the bit, taking all the rein allowed 
him and not attempting to demand more. By thus learn- 
ing that he has nothing to fear from the bit as long as he 
obeys its indications, he will actually take comfort from 
contact with it. His contractions and nervous habits will 
disappear, his gaits will improve, and life for him as well 
as for the rider will take on a far more pleasant aspect. 
Most spoiled horses can be redeemed and transformed 
into pleasant riding horses within a comparatively short 
period of time, say a few weeks. Some extremely nervous 
and sensitive ones will require months of patient and 
hard work. The rider may be assured though, that the 
rewards of success from such work will far exceed the 
pains of his labors, and he, himself, will have gained much 
from the exeprience. It must be thoroughly understood 
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that the extension of head and neck desired is forward 
and downward. Beware of a downward and inward move- 
ment, a dropping of the nose towards the knees or breast. 
It is very difficult to push a horse’s nose out from thit 
position once it has become habitual. 

Before closing this article the author desires to once 
again emphasize the all-important feature of maintaining 
the impulsion, overcoming with the legs whatever re- 
sistance he offers with the hands. If the rider is not cap- 
able of doing this, due to the limitations of his own eques- 
trian ability or the peculiarities of his horse, or the equa- 
tion of the two, he had better not attempt it. Almost un- 
believable results may be obtained if the combination of 
rider and horse is adequate, but if inadequate, the horse 
will probably be more unmanageable than before attempt- 
ing his correction by this method. 

The author has seen hundreds of remounts trained ‘‘on 
the bit” with considerable success, and has redeemed 
many apparently spoiled horses by the system described. 
During the course of this experience he has encountered 
exactly one horse that did not respond and show marked 
improvement. 


A 6th CAVALRY COMMAND CAR 


By Major Mexvin S. WILLI1AMson, 6th Cavalry 


FOLLOWING the modernization program of the 
Army in general, and the cavalry in particular, the 6th 
Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Charles Burnett,* has 
extended the command car idea to a limit which merits 
the interest of all cavalrymen. Since the need of such a ve- 
hicle and the general plan for adapting the reconnaissance 
car to its requirements are commonly known, it will suf- 
fice to discuss the subject technically rather than tactically. 

The item of expense, being paramount in all experi- 
ments, can be dismissed briefly by saying that except for 
a severe taxing of the ingenuity of several people, and the 
expenditure of less than five dollars, time was the only 
thing spent. To substantiate this statement, a list of the 
materials together with their source may well be pre- 
sented in detail: 

Material on hand: 

1 Radio set. 

1 Truck battery, 12-volt. 
1 Dynamotor. 

1 Loud speaker, 3-inch. 

1 Antenna base, scout car. 

Made from material on post: 

1 Frame to hold radio, made of “strap iron” by horseshoer. 

1 Lantern box, top of which is padded to serve as seat for 
radio operator. 

1 Folding operations map board, made of ply board. 

2 Hinged lap boards, ply board, for message center chief 
and code clerk. 

1 Sheet metal box, installed under rear of car for two mes- 
sage center (card) tables, maps, etc. 

8 Folding stools, made of canvas and hardwood. 


*Since this article was written Colonel Burnett has been ap- 
pointed Brigadier General, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 


8 Message Center signs, made of canvas. 
1 Message Center tent, 8 feet by 12 feet, with rolled sides. 
4 Forty-eight inch straps to hold tent on top of car. 
6 Tent poles, made by cutting in half regular small wall 
tent poles and boring holes for pins. 
1 Canvas bag containing space for officer’s bedding roll, 
and field equipment for enlisted personnel. 
Special Materials (Purchased) : 
Special screws. 
Hinges for Message Center tables and box. 
Hinges for lap boards, and regular cabinet catches for some. 
Large buckles and “D” rings for attaching tent to car. 
Large eyelets for canvas straps. 
Special rubber stops to hold map board without noise. 
Weights: 
Empty, 3,300 lbs.; loaded, 4,175 Ibs.; loaded with regular 
personnel, 4,850 Ibs. 


Discuss1ON 


Even a casual study of the accompanying pictures will 
clarify the installation and purpose of the above items, 
but some of them are deserving of special comment. First, 
there is the radio set. It is giving perfect service with Ait 
Corps units while conducting air-ground liaison training. 
Using a loud speaker, the commanding officer and 1s- 
sembled officers can remain mounted and hear rematl:s, 
suggestions, and criticisms from the aviators after each 
phase of the training. The extra tent shown attached to tite 
message center tent is also worthy of remark. During 
camps, bivouacs, etc., it can be used by the plans and train- 
ing, and signal officers for regular staff work and shelter. 
Similarly, both tents can be used for critiques during 
inclement weather. They are carried on top of the car as 
shown. The applications of the operations map board are 
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Car packed and ready to travel. Note arrangement of 
antenna, tents, and tent poles. 

Lower: Car unpacked for semi-permanent command post, message 

center, operations office, critique and emergency sleeping quarters 

for regimental commander and two members of his staff. It re- 

quires six minutes to change this arrangement to a mobile set-up. 
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valuable. First, as an adjunct to progressive recording of 
tactical events in an accessible form, it is unexcelled. 
Further, it is of inestimable value to an officer in the 
issue of a field order. The message center tables, maps, 


_ stationery, etc., necessary for the preparation of such an 


order are carried in the sheet metal box shown projecting 
from the rear of the.car. The stools (carried under the 
rear seat) and lantern complete the practical requirements 
for a field headquarters. 

The ramifications and possibilities of this idea are at 
once theoretical and practical. However, the mobility 
around which all cavalry action centers has, for years, 
presented many command and administrative difficulties. 
In the first place, the old problem of control is solved to 
a great extent. Practical training in preparation for com- 
ing maneuvers has shown that the regimental commander, 
by keeping this car near him, can by radio control the 
movements of the scout car platoon, two squadrons, and 
detached units. Further, at the end of an operation, he has 
a written record in this car of all movements of, and in- 
structions to, each of the above units. Finally, in the 
event of an emergency, he has an office and shelter for 
himself, the operations and signal officers. In other words, 
it is confidently believed that “a solution” for many of 
our problems is presented here for the mutual benefit and 
inspiration of all concerned. 


Commanders of Mechanized Regiments 
Comment on Endurance Ride 


THE ACCOUNT of the 150-mile ride of the lieuten- 
ants of the 8th Cavalry, which appeared in our last Jour- 
NAL, has aroused much interest and discussion throughout 
the service. 

Among those deeply interested in the conduct and out- 
come of this ride are two strong believers in the horse, 
now commanding officers of mechanized regiments, Colo- 
nel Bruce Palmer and Colonel Charles L. Scott. The 
following quotations are taken from their letters to Colo- 
nel Innis P. Swift, commanding the 8th Cavalry: 

From CoLoneL PALMER 

“The ride was magnificent! How proud you must be 
of your youngsters who carried through as they did. 
There was initiative and courage, and as fine an exempli- 
fication of cavalry spirit as could be shown. You have 
my highest and heartiest congratulations, and so have 
they. 

“Tt is this sort of thing that will do more than anything 
else to preserve the horse cavalry, and it must be preserved. 
Granting fully all the undoubted powers of mechanized 
cavalry, and the necessity for mechanized cavalry, service 
with it cannot fail to deeply impress any cavalryman, as it 
hes impressed me, with the true value of that most 


versatile of all arms, the horse cavalry; and the absolute 
essentialness, to the Army, of horse cavalry, and more 
horse cavalry.” 


From CoLonet Scott 


“Test and competition of this kind are the only means 
we have at this time to show that the horse ridden by a 
man with some ‘guts’ is still a factor to be reckoned with 
in this man’s army. Also, such events are the surest and 
best means for an officer to learn and appreciate the capa- 
bilities of his mount. Fours right and left, drill maneuvers 
within sight of the post never get a cavalryman anywhere. 
On the other hand to get on a good horse and find out 
how fast he can go, how long he can go and how to use 
his bean in this type of work is the finest possible type of 
training for a cavalryman who expects to get anywhere in 
war. I congratulate you for conducting this test and send 
through you to your youngsters my congratulations on 
their fine work for the Cavalry Arm. 

“Any mediocre horse well conditioned, ridden intelli- 
gently and properly cared for can, without injury, give 
speed and distance unbelievable to us unless we get out 
and try them in such work.” 









A PROFITABLE SQUADRON MARCH 


By MAJOR GEORGE P. CUMMINGS, 12th Cavalry 


HE 2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry, scheduled a seven- 

day march in May, not with a view to determining 
how rapidly and how far the squadron could march, but 
with the idea of making it as profitable as possible, de- 
voting the maximum time and effort to tactical exercises 
en route. Furthermore, it was desired to permit the sub- 
ordinate commanders to use their initiative in the conduct 
of the march, selection of bivouac areas (within limits), 
and supply. The march was successful. 

Prior to the march a reconnaissance was made to 
determine whether camp sites would be available, the 
water supply adequate, and whether there were suitable 
storage accommodations at the various ranches, it being 
necessary to spot the forage in advance. Here let me 
pause to state that four Indiana one and one-half ton 
trucks are not sufficient for a squadron when the feeding 
of long forage is contemplated. 

The forage was duly spotted under shelter. It was the 
duty of the detachment of the transportation platoon to 
unload one truck immediately upon arrival at camp and 
haul the forage from its storage place to the troop areas. 

On all daily marches except one the picket lines were 
carried in the trucks and set up before the arrival of the 
troops in camp, and long forage was distributed to the 
picket lines. 

To officers and men who in the days of wagon trains 
had to wait sometimes until late in the afternoon or eve- 
ning for the trains to get in, motor transportation is a 
great joy. 

The route finally selected lay through the back country, 
most of which was entirely unfamiliar to the personnel of 
the squadron. During the preliminary reconnaissance one 
officer who believed it might fall to his lot to command 
the advance guard, had the forethought to provide him- 
self with salvage sheets which he tore into strips, tagging 
the mesquite trees at every road fork. It worked out 
better than he had contemplated for the reconnaissance 
party itself got lost, and, after driving through a network 
of trails, discovered one of the white rags and was able to 
orient itself. The author, who was a member of the party, 
made a note of every landmark, with its mileage, and 
upon return to Fort Ringgold had his notes typed, furnish- 
ing copies to the pack train, truckmaster, scout cars, etc., 
and to all other elements not accompanying the mounted 
column. A copy was also furnished the gait setter for 
each day’s march. The following is an example: 


Las Ystas To Ex Rucio 


0.0 Leave Las Yslas 
2. Take left fork 


1.5 Gate and cattle guard 
.4 San Benito Well, through gate and turn right 
7 Take left fork 
.3 Take left fork 
2 


Gate and cattle guard 


I Take left fork 
.7_ Through gate and turn left 
2.5 Cross road—go straight ahead 
6 Turnnght 
.4 San Benito Ranch, turn left through gate 
4 Gate 
2.1. Martinez Ranch, through 2 gates and turn right 
3-5 El Rucio 





15.4 Total 


As there were no satisfactory maps of this country, 
something like the above was necessary. In explanation 
of lack of maps it might be well to state that in this sec- 
tion of the country ranchers quite frequently fence off a 
main road and start another, so a map made today might 
prove useless next year. 

Further, it is possible to start on a well defined trail, 
with wheel tracks, and find after traveling on it for a mile 
or so that it leads to a clearing where Mexicans have been 
cutting wood, and ends there. Other trails, similar in ap- 
pearance at the outset, dwindle into cattle trails ending 
finally in dense thickets through which it is impossible 
to force a horse, and the horses here are very averse to 
thorns. 

Still other trails like the above do eventuaily lead 
somewhere, but in order to follow them one has to lie 
almost flat on his horse’s neck in order to avoid the over- 
hanging network of branches. 

In selecting camp sites the governing consideration was, 
of course, the water supply. And right here let me say 
that the ranch owners were very kind to allow us the 
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Route of march of 2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry. 
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camp sites and the use of their water. Water is a big item 
in their lives. We were given permission to camp on one 
ranch, but were told that the gasoline pump had broken 
down. We were assured, however, that it would be 
repaired before we were ready to occupy that camp. This 

was during the reconnaissance. Well, we marched into 
camp and found that the pump had not been repaired, 
with only about a foot of water left in the reservoir tank 
and no means of pumping more in. We watered once 
and decided to make a forced march to the next camp, 
which we did. And it was a forced march if there ever 
was one. While we were in the process of getting ready 
(camp had already been completely pitched ) a regular 
cloudburst fell upon us, and in fifteen minutes the entire 
area was under three inches of water. The trucks and one 
scout car were parked off the road, across what seemed at 
the time like a very shallow ditch, the other scout car prov- 
identially was left on the road. The shallow ditch was 
suddenly transformed into a torrent of water some five or 
six feet wide and about eighteen inches deep, with slip- 
pery muddy banks, and one truck and one scout car were 
mired down in trying to cross it. Orders were given for 
the remainder of the motor vehicles not to attempt to 
get out. The one scout car on the road was then used to 

ull the others across the ditch, which was done very suc- 
cessfully, and as I thought, very skillfully, under the direc- 
tion of the scout car and transportation corporals, it re- 
minded me of some of my experiences in the 6th Cavalry, 
on the march from Fort Oglethorpe to Camp Jackson in 
192g, except in the latter case we used picket lines and 
man power instead of scout cars. I was particularly i im- 
pressed with the fact that although the entire squadron 
was standing by ready to render any assistance necessary, 
no one attempted to offer advice or suggestions to the two 
corporals as to the way they should go about their task. 
Seemingly everyone had confidence in their ability to 
handle the situation. 

The second consideration given to the selection of camp 
sites was that of concealment from aerial observation, and 
in two of the camps the concealment was perfect. In these 
two there was no necessity to make any effort to camou- 
flaze vehicles or tents. All that had to be done was to 
back the former into the tall brush, and pitch the latter 
anywhere. Picket lines were also concealed. As a matter 
of information, the brush and mesquite grow much 
higher here than in other sections of Texas, so conceal- 
ment is no problem. I believe most of us who have been 
in the army for some time appreciate this “concealed 
bivouac’”’ idea, aside from its tactical value. I remember 
one march I made as a troop commander where, after 
picching camp, three different field officers inspected my 
alignments at about five-minute intervals, and successively 
ordered me to move the front pole of my kitchen fly three 
inc hes, each in a different direction. The point I am try- 
ing to make is: I am glad we are getting away from the 

“straight line” idea of a camp, and I know the men are 
pleased. 

The route lay generally west from Fort Ringgold, thence 
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northwest, northeast, east and south back home. The 
roads varied from paved highway and rough, stony, im- 
proved roads to ranch roads and trails, but were on the 
whole excellent. The day’s march averaged about six- 
teen miles. The forced march from Las Yslas to El 
Rucio was one we had been looking forward to, but the 
cloud burst mentioned above made the road impassable 
for motor vehicles and extremely hard going for the 
troops. The former were compelled to go about sixteen 
miles out of the way in order to reach the new camp. 

The weather (barring the one storm) was fairly cool, 
fortunately. I say “fortunately” because I believe the 
animals would have suffered greatly on the roads leading 
through the tall brush, where the breeze is completely 
shut off. 





A troop picket line. 


At all except the first camp the animals were watered 
from oblong cement troughs, belonging to the ranches 
and normally accommodating sixteen horses. In addition, 
the circular canvas troughs were set up and filled by the 
detachments of the Scout Car and Transportation Pla- 
toons prior to the arrival of the squadron. This enabled 
about forty animals to be watered at a time, reducing the 
usual arduous task into a very simple one. In no camp 
was the water more than five hundred yards from the 
picket line, and in most cases much nearer. Sometime 
prior to the march one troop provided itself with five 
empty five-gallon paint buckets and the other with an 
equal number of five-gallon gasoline cans, with wooden 
bars for handles across the open top. By means of these 
and the canvas buckets it was no work at all to fill the 
canvas troughs from the cement troughs, and keep them 
filled. Several sections of garden hose were also used as 
syphons, so at no time was there a delay. 

No special effort was made to condition the animals 
prior to the march. They were already in good shape as 
a result of the work given them in preparing for the di- 
vision tactical inspection, and what little the veternarian 
was Called upon to do on the march was for unavoidable 
minor injuries. There were no sore backs, either from 
packs or saddles. No shoes were cast on the entire march, 
although one shoe broke in halves and was replaced on 
the road. Each animal was inspected by the troop and 
squadron commander during grooming, and later by the 
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veternarian. No weakness or distress was noted. 

Because of the fact that about sixty per cent of the 
horses were remounts making their first real march, the 
rate was generally kept down to about 5.5 miles per hour, 
although where the going was exceptionally good and 
the weather comparatively cool the rate was increased to 
6.5. Gait setters were used and tables prepared by the 1st 
Cavalry Brigade were followed. The walk proved to be 
slightly under 4 miles while the trot was almost g. Troops 
led only into the halts; that is, there was no leading in 
the middle of the hour. 

The terrain was quite flat throughout the march which 
enabled the gait tables to be adhered to without deviation. 
This is a condition which I believe to be exceptional. 
Usually there are so many hills encountered that it 1s 
absolutely impossible to closely follow the selected table. 

The squadron went into its first camp at Roma on 
May roth. At 2:00 aM the next day Troop E left for 
Las Escobas and twenty minutes later Troop F, with 
Pack Train, took the road for El Puerto. Due to the con- 
dition of the roads, which were impassable for motor 
vehicles, forage could not be spotted at the latter place 
and the troop commander had to use his own initiative in 
the matter of supply. He solved the problem by re- 
questing the.use of the pack train, which was granted. 
He used the long forage for side loads and divided the 
one hundred and sixty pound sacks of grain into suitable 
top loads. The rations, kitchen equipment, and water 
trough were carried on the troop packs. 

The motor vehicles had to backtrack and take the 
Hebronville Road to Las Escobas. There was some 
doubt that they could make Las Escobas in case of rain, 
but providentially it did not rain. Troop E (at Las Esco- 
bas) had however prepared for this eventuality, planning 
to use all troop pack horses to transport supplies from the 
trucks on the highway to the camp. The distance was 
about 3.5 miles and the plan would have worked. 

The following day each troop marched separately to 
San Roman where the squadron was reunited. On break- 
ing camp at San Roman the four rifle platoons with 
light machine gun squads attached left at five-minute 
intervals, each with its own gait setter, the idea being to 
give platoon leaders opportunity to conduct the march of 
their platoons. It also served the purpose of avoiding dust. 
This march was particularly enjoyed by everyone. 

The field forage ration was fed three times a day as 
follows: Grain: After watering and before leaving camp; 
again at about 11:30 AM and the third feed after evening 
water. Hay: On the picket line when troops arrived in 
camp, a light feed during the early afternoon and the bulk 
of the long forage at night. I doubt that a single horse lost 
a pound of weight, in fact many horses gained during the 
seven days. This may be due in part to the short marches, 
easy gaits and the abundant supply of excellent water. | 
should say, however, that Troop F at El Puerto com- 
plained of a strong sulphur taste to the water, which was 
not appreciated by the animals. 

One troop commander has stated that several of his 


May-June 


remounts who were rather “high” during the march have 
become very docile since their return. 

Of the several tactical exercises participated in by the 
squadron, only two will be covered in detail. 


Outpost ExercIsE 


At El Rucio a march outpost was established, which 
was relieved immediately by the regular outpost for the 
night. The latter consisted of two supports of one platoon 


each. The platoons furnished two outguards of a sentry 


squad each. 

This 1s, of course, far in excess of the “‘normal” strength 
of an outpost for a squadron, but it was desired to give 
instruction to a greater number of men. The following 
points were stressed, the tactical situation being of minor 
consideration. 

a. The plan of the support commander to feed his men. 

b. The posting of double sentinels. 

c. The plan of the support commander to have his men 
saddled and ready to join the column at the prescribed time 
without materially weakening his support. 


The method employed in posting double sentinels was 
to post both men at 6:00 o'clock, for example, relieve one 
at 7:00 o'clock by a new man, the other continuing on 
post for two hours; then relieving him, and so on. This 
makes for better security. One man is always less fatigued 
than the other, and the other is always more familiar with 
the situation. 

The exercise was solved very satisfactorily. 

One support commander was chagrined to learn that 
certain selected officers and noncommisioned officers suc- 
ceeded at different times in penetrating the outguards 
after dark, but he need not have been. The outguards 
were posted on or near the trails leading into camp, and 
if “hostile” individuals were willing to leave the trails 
and crawl through the brush, risking cactus, mesquite, 
thorns and rattlesnakes, there was nothing to stop them. 
Neither mounted men nor patrols of any size could have 
gotten through, and assuming that they did, I doubt that 
they could alt found their way out. 

On the following morning the advance guard marched 
through the outpost, the latter taking its place in column. 


A Comsinep ATTACK 


During the day’s march the combat exercise took the 
form of a combined attack. One officer with two scout 
cars left about one-half hour ahead of the squadron and, 
using ground mounts, sited the light machine guns to 
command the road over which the squadron must ad- 
vance. The scout cars, as such, did not figure in the exer- 
cise, being used as transportation to take the guns ouit. 
The enemy was assumed to be one depleted troop. When 
arriving at Hill A (see sketch) the advance guard was 
fired on, took cover in the dense brush to the left of th 
road, and sought to locate the enemy, pushing ea a to 
do so. The main body continued to advance as best it 
could, preceded by a covering detachment. The prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance was sketchy, it being impossible to 
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The combined attack. 


gain any point from which the enemy could be seen, and 
the information obtained from patrols was indefinite. 
However, sufficient information was finally obtained to 
warrant the issuance of an attack order, which was, in 
effect, to reinforce the advance guard with the remainder 
of Troop F (less one squad as reserve) and with all light 
machine guns attached; and Troop E to constitute the 
maneuvering force, enveloping the enemy right. 

The mounted attack of the maneuvering force ap- 
parently lost its direction in going through the dense 
brush and the result was almost a frontal attack on the 
right of the enemy line. The enemy light machine gun 
marked No. 2 was charged frontally by a squad; the re- 
mainder of the first wave, followed by the second, passed 
between light machine guns No. 2 and No. 3 and came 
under heavy flanking fire of No. 3. The exercise termi- 
nated before the pursuit was taken up. From a tactical 
viewpoint the attack may or may not have been success- 
ful, but we all obtained a great deal of instruction out of 
it, which was the whole idea of the exercise. It was an 
example of what can happen while maneuvering over 
unfamiliar terrain. 
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The important lesson as I saw it, was: In leading the 
mounted attack of a maneuvering force, don’t be in too 
great a hurry to change direction after passing or riding 
through the first objective. A dismounted enemy is sure 
to have some depth to its position, however lightly held, 
and a rear machine gun placed as was No. 3 can make 
things very unpleasant. Furthermore, Training Memo- 
randum No. 8, Headquarters, 1st Cavalry Division, 1936, 
in referring to the mounted attack, and specifically to the 
ride-through lines, states: “They (the ride-through lines) 
should ride on and attack in close combat all hostile sup- 
ports encountered in advance of the rally point.” Had 
this been done in the above exercise, No. 3 gun could 
never have delivered its flanking fire. 

Other tactical exercises involving the advance guard, 
communication, defense against attack aviation, etc., 
were conducted in connection with the march. 


Rapio EQuIPMENT 


The following remarks on radio equipment may be of 
some interest. Communication on the trip proved satis- 
factory, although a somewhat complicated system had 
to be used. This was necessitated by the fact that two 
of our field sets worked on one band of frequencies, and 
two on another. One of the two model 163 sets was left 
at Fort Ringgold to work with a similar set placed in a 
scout car, and communication between the marching 
troops and the post was thus secured; and by leaving a 
loudspeaker hooked up at Fort Ringgold, contact could 
be made instantly throughout the day. This arrangement 
proved very convenient. The other scout car was provided 
with a 163A set which worked with the new 203 pack set. 
The latter had a special hanger for use on a pack horse, 
which proved too weak, the rivets being loosened by the 
jogging of the horse. Stronger rivets were substituted and 
the set continued to accompany the troops. 

While the squadron was encamped at Las Escobas, the 
generator on the 203 pack set went out of commission, 
but was soon repaired. The only real break in communi- 
cation was during a severe thunderstorm on the night the 
squadron spent at El Rucio; communication was resumed 
the next morning. 

CoNCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, it is my belief that marches of this 
kind prove much more interesting, instructive and enjoy- 
able than those where the daily marches average from 
twenty-five to thirty miles. The latter preclude any 
strenuous form of tactical exercise over unknown terrain 
due to fatigue of men and animals. As a means of de- 
veloping younger officers the practice of allowing them to 
conduct the march of their own units, or the next higher 
one, is excellent. Giving junior officers an opportunity to 
use their initiative and to make important decisions, tends 
to broaden their vision and makes them more valuable to 
the service. 





GENERAL CU RELY, Cavalry Leader 





and Trooper By Lieutenant Colonel CHAVANE de DALMASSY 





T the time when the generosity of Baron J. Barbet de 
Vaux, Vice President of the Cuirassiers of France, 
has caused to be brought to the French Cavalry School 
the splendid collection of arms and military souvenirs to 
which he has devoted his fortune and his life (a collection 
unique because among so many stirring relics he has been 
able to collect the authentic sabers of Kellermann, Lasalle, 
Bessieres, Montbrun, d’Hautpoul, Colbert, Corbineau, 
and Marbot), it seems fitting to me to bring to life again 
in this JouRNAL one of those glorious cavalrymen of the 
Empire who, in his modest way, is not one of the least 
brilliant. 

Indeed, among all these great cavalrymen whose names 
have been bequeathed to the admiration of posterity, there 
is not a finer or more attractive figure than that of Curély. 

Brack, who glorified in 
having been his pupil and 
his friend, used to cite him 
as the “very type of light 
cavalryman.” Since then he 
has been held up constantly 
to all generations as the fin- 
est model of the cavalry of- 
ficer, and we all used to 
dream of equalling the ex- 
ploits of this brilliant officer 
of advance guards and “beau 
sabreur.” 

Alas, it is no longer the 
period of those mad charges 
and of those stirring encounters with the saber; neverthe- 
less, the combats of today demand of our cavalrymen no 
less of audacity, courage and initiative. But the soul of 
their predecessors still lives in them—1t is immortal. 

The French cavalry of yesterday knew how to demon- 
strate mounted as well as dismounted, mechanized or in 
the air, that it always posessed Curélys. Tomorrow the 
same will hold just as true. 

In these lines the reader doubtless will find nothing 
original; the subject is well known. He has made himself 
known in that “Itinerary of a Light Cavalryman of the 
Grand Army,” which, during his short retirement, he 
took the time to write for his children, but in a manner 
so modest that in order to measure his true worth we must 
call upon his companions in arms, the Bracks and Par- 
quins; upon his leaders, the Saint-Cyrs, Lasalles and Col- 
berts; dig into the history of the troops which vie for the 
honor of having counted him among their ranks; search 
the archives and the memoirs of those who served under 
his orders, such as Lieutenant Angebaud, medical student 


*(From the Revue de Cavalerie, July-August, 1936. Translated 
by Lieutenant Colonel Geoffrey Keyes, Cavalry.) 


I had swung my saber so much that day. 


The combats of today demand of ou: 
cavalrymen no less audacity, courage 
and initiative. 


whose manuscript of memoirs the library of the 8th Chas- 
seurs has the good fortune to possess as a heritage from the 
2oth Chasseurs. 

Just as in the eyes of all, Curély was the living example 
of the highest military virtues, of sense of duty, of dash, 
of bravery, of leadership, of firmness and consideration for 
others, so was he remarkable in that through his inflexible 
righteousness of character which kept him apart from all 
intrigues then so common, he was able to acquire nothing 
but friends and admirers. 

However, he had no spe- 
cial training for the profes- 
sion of arms. Peasant of the 
Marches de Lorraine, he 
would have, were it not for 
the upheavals of the revolu- 
tionary period, devoted his 
life, like all those of his kin, 
to the rough work of the 
fields. The threat of sec- 
ing his country invaded by 
hordes of foreigners armed 
him in her defense. 

He fulfilled valiantly the 
mission which he had given himself, harvesting laurels 
as he would have reaped the wheat. And when, after 
twenty-two years spent in the hardest kind of service, he 
returned to end, prematurely, his days in that homestead 
at Jaulny which he had acquited in 1815, he resumed quite 
naturally the life of yore. 

“On the same soil that must be tilled and defended, 
the plow and the sword are of the same iron,” has said 
Henri Bordeaux. No one better than Curély has proven 
this to be true. 

On the afternoon of December 26, 1793, the cavalry 
of Dittmann is massed on the slopes of Geisberg, facing 
the lines before Wissembourg which must be retaken. 

It has been there for several hours, standing to horse, 
listening to the cannonade in front and to the heavy fusil- 
lade to the right. 

An officer from Hoche’s Staff is galloping toward the 
group formed in front of the regiments by General Don- 
nadieu, in white breeches and wearing a tricolor plume, 
and his Aides-de-Camp. At once the rumor spreads: It 1s 
the attack! Brief orders, a few oaths and the Hussars are 
mounted. At the walk the regiments start out and one per- 
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ceives among the ranks that light rattling of blades ready quite well, and when in January, 1794, the regiment came 


to leap from their scabbards, each trooper already fastening 
the saber knot to his wrist. 

In the front rank of Canton’s Company of the 8th, there 
is a young volunteer of scarcely nineteen years of age, no 
taller than his saber, solid as a rock and well seated in his 
saddle. Having arrived from the depot less than two 
months previously, he is on the threshold of his first 
battle; but “‘the cannonade which for an instant was very 
heavy” caused him no astonishment and he experiences 
“an infinite pleasure” in thinking that he is soon going to 
cut loose. 

His name is Jean-Nicolas Curély,’ son of a Lorraine 
farmer, from a village close to Fresne-en-Woévre. His 
compatriot, Canton, an officer of the 8th Hussars, while on 
one of his last leaves of absence, had persuaded him with- 
out difficulty, to take up the profession of arms. “The 
country,” he said, “is in danger.” Curély hastened to en- 
list on the 5th of April, 1793, at the depot at Saint-Mihiel 
and, on the 18th of October, after six months of instruc- 
tion, left to join the combat companies of the regiment 
which was then with the Army of the Rhine. 

By the 30th of October, while on a patrol, he made his 
debut, capturing a “‘kaiserlick’’* whose rifle netted him 
fifty francs in scrip. 

Today his heart is happy because for the first time he is 
going to have the honor of participating in a charge. 

But, after having taken up the trot, winding in and out 
of the hop fields, the troop stops suddenly, in a mix-up 
of men and horses, to advance no more. The Hussars 
grumble. What is the matter? No one knows. He is a 
“dud” this citizen Donnadieu,* whom a decree by the 
Convention, appointing him general and based on a re- 
port of his tall deeds, submitted by himself, characterized 
as “brave of the brave.” Hoche gave him the order to 
charge with his cavalry; he hesitated, dallied and lost 
the one favorable opportunity. 

Hoche ts not one of those who are greatly impressed by 
a decree of the Convention. He at once had Donnadieu 
arrested and the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris soon will 
make him pay with his head for his cowardice and lack 
of discipline. 

Curély did not charge but he promised himself full re- 
venge. 

Jnfortunately for him, although he had received only 


the instruction that is given in a small village,” he wrote 

“The roster of the 7th Hussars shows Curéli, but the spelling of 
the name on his birth certificate is Curély. 

*Name given, during the Revolution, to soldiers of the German 
Emperor. Cf “boche.” 

“Do not confuse this Jean Donnadieu, Général of Cavalry, born 
at Arles, March 27, 1744, with Général Gabriel, Viscount Don- 
nacieu, retired in 1837, died in 1847. Jean Donnadieu, Private in 
the Regiment of the Angouleme Dragoons, April 6, 1766; Cor- 
poral June 15, 1775; 1st Sergeant June 15, 1781; 2d Lieutenant in 
the 11th Dragoons September 15, 1791; 1st Lieutenant June 3, 
1792; Captain of the 11th Dragoons May 1, 1793. Selected to 
Present to the Convention colors taken from the Austrians, he 
received the courtesy of the Convention and was appointed at once 
brigadier general, on October 20, 1793. Commanding the Cavalry 
of the Army of the Rhine, he refused to charge, in spite of the 
orders from Hoche to attack the lines at Wissembourg. 


to be quartered on the Sarre, Canton appointed him 
Quartermaster. And here comes the announcement, dated 
the 20th of May, that the regiment “‘is going to be com- 
bined with the Moselle Regiment, formerly Keller- 
mann’s”’; the two organizations taking the designation of 
the 7th Regiment of Hussars. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary to cull out a certain number of men in order not to 
exceed the authorized strength. 

His lack of height caused Curély to be included among 
the culls, the list of whom, ironically enough, he had to 
transcribe in his own hand. He was directed, together with 
150 comrades, to report to the 17th Regiment of Infantry, 
formerly the Auvergne Regiment, at the camp at Longwy. 

The long march on foot quickly convinced him that the 
life of a doughboy was indeed the last thing for a Hussar. 
Must he, therefore, say goodbye forever to those brilliant 
mounted hikes, to the hard saber fights of which he had 
dreamed? Curély refused to entertain such a thought. 

One learns many things in this job of Quartermaster 
. . . On the return, which he is charged with giving to 
his new organization, he wrote after his own name simply 
the notation “‘on furlough.” And, in addition, he drafted 
in his behalf, according to the formulas then in use, with 
all the necessary signatures perfectly illegible, a 15 days’ 
convalescence furlough, with permission to visit his par- 
ents. Then he skipped out. 

His furlough ended, he returned to Saint-Mihiel and 
quite openly demanded transportation and orders to join 
the depot of his organization, the 7th Hussars at Lunéville, 
where he was accepted without question. Didn’t he wear 
the regulation pigtails,” both at the sides and at the back? 
The Auvergne regiment without any doubt was out a 
man, and that is why one is skeptical about accepting as 
accurate the rosters of those troubled times. However that 
may be, for the honor of the arm, Curély had become 
again a cavalryman, but alas! he continued as Quarter- 
master and was transferred as such to Briquet’s company, 
remaining six long years in that position. 

On September 1, 1794, he left Lunéville to rejoin his 
regiment at Treves. 

“The 7th Hussars had a total strength of about goo 
men, well mounted, poorly dressed, of mediocre dis- 
cipline; a mixture of Frenchmen and Germans who scarce- 
ly mingled and who could not understand one another at 
all.”’ It was commanded by Colonel Van Marisy, formerly 
of the Conflans Hussars, who had come from the Keller- 
mann regiment, a magnificent and brilliant cavalryman 
whose renown and prestige made a great impression on 
the young Curély. “He was a leader, beloved and re- 
spected by all, highly distinguished in all respects,” the 

°“A pigtail of four inches was worn, one inch covered by a black 
linen ribbon and one inch extending beyond the braided part of 
the queue. Two long, thick tresses hanging along side the cheeks 
and terminated by a small band of lead. The hair, including the 


tresses, was pommaded and powdered.” (Memoirs of Parquin.) 
The queue and the tresses were suppressed in 1805. 
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division commander, General Bourcier, said in his report 
of Pluvidse® in the year VI. 

Of the useless investment of Mayence in which his 
regiment participated, our Hussar retained unhappy recol- 
lections. Six months of sector life, such as we ourselves 
have known, in uncomfortable trenches, far from the 
horses kept four or five leagues to the rear, and through 
the winter rigors of 1794-1795. Isn’t that inconceivable? 
And how far one is from one’s dream! 

The march on Heidelberg under the orders of Pichegru 
was no better. It was transformed into a painful retreat 
which the 7th Hussars must cover to the Rhine, without 
Curély yet having the opportunity of putting to the test 
the cutting edge of his blade. A bad year which ended 
unhappily in the bare cantonments of Alsaace and then of 
Lorraine. 

The 7th Hussars in 1796 were with the Army of the 
Rhine in Moselle, commanded by Moreau, and at last 
life became brighter. Curély was still quartermaster but 
he wielded his saber more willingly than the goose quill. 

On August 7th at Bobfingen, when in the course of a 
charge Van Marisy fell wounded into the hands of the 
enemy, Curély was among the first to return to the mélée 
in order to rescue and bring back his colonel. 

At Biberach, his troop attacked three times. A few days 
afterwards, at Ettenheim, Oudinot, his arm in a sling, 
lead the 7th Hussars, the roth and 17th Dragoons in the 
attack, and Curély captured a superb Austrian Cuirassier 
and his horse, in the middle of the enemy’s ranks. “‘I was 
very proud of that capture,” he said, “because he was the 
first mounted trooper it had been my good luck to cap- 
ture. I felt like an infant alongside that colossus perched on 
an enormous horse and the troops got a good laugh seeing 
me bring him in.” 

The preliminaries of the Peace of Leoben brought the 
7th Hussars back to the cantonments of a less and less 
hospitable Lorraine. Everything was scarce there, rations 
and forage; and pay days were much rarer than the fre- 
quent inspections of higher officers. Following a review 
held for General Scherer, Quartermaster Curély was cited 
in regimental orders for “‘the fine shape of his accountabil- 
ity records.” But, on the other hand, his name did not 
appear on any list of soldiers distinguishing themselves in 
active operations. For him the horizon remained overcast. 

In 1798 the 7th Hussars were with the Army of Hel- 
vétia, the French Republic having judged it opportune to 
intervene in the disputes between certain Swiss Cantons. 
Behind Van Marisy, Curély distinguished himself, es- 
pecially at Soleure, and Fraubrumen, but this war soon 
develops into police duty of mediocre interest. 

For Curély the campaign of 1799 in Austria with the 
Army of Masséna was not a very satisfactory one; never- 
theless, the list of his prizes was enriched by the mounts 
of two enemy troopers whom he killed in single handed 
combat. In 1800 he had to take part with Lecourbe’s 
corps, then under the command of General Molitor, in 


°The fifth month of the Republican calendar. 
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the battles of Eugen and Moeskirch, the 3rd and 6th of 
May; then of Bregen, May 24th; and of Telskirch, July 
14th in order to find himself repaid at last. Quartermaster 
Cureély was appointed sergeant, September 13, 1800. He 
was retained in Briquet’s troop where he has served for 
more than six years. It was to be another six years before 
he becomes an officer. 

The armistice of Parsdorf, which put a momentary stop 
to operations, was of short duration. Hostilities resumed 
and it was at Salsburg on December 14, 1800, that Curély 
gave his new chevrons their baptism of fire. He received 
his first wound there; a bullet cut his saber scabbard and 
bruised him slightly on his left leg. But that did not pre- 
vent him, five days later, from hurling himself with a few 
other troopers, on a bivouac of fifty Austrian Cuirassiers, 
and thereby supplying himself with a better horse than he 
had been riding. He at once put this horse to the test, rid- 
ing “alone, leading the charge by 200 yards, sabering 
right and left through a column of more than 2,000 re- 
treating Austrian infantrymen,” all of whom were made 
prisoners by the regiment. By these repeated exploits 
Curély gained a reputation throughout the light cavalry 
which extended even beyond the 7th Hussars and was 
rivaled only by Warrant Officer Varéliand’ of the gth. 
Curély also was among the first designated by his colonel, 
to constitute the “troop d’élite” which every regiment of 
light cavalry was ordered to form. 

Following the Peace of Lunéville, the 7th Hussars 
having returned to France, was garrisoned at Besancon. 
Curély complained bitterly of this: “It was eight months 
and twenty-six days of prison during which the men be- 
came disgusted with the service and the horses perished 
from hunger.” He succeeded in escaping from this 
“prison,” obtaining a rather long leave for the purpose of 
attending to some family matters. 

Upon his return, the regiment left Besangon to go to 
Deux-Ponts, and it was there on July 18, 1802, that he 
was appointed Warrant Officer and continued in the 
“troop d’élite.” About this same time Colonel Van Marisy 
relinquished command of the 7th Hussars to take com- 
mand of a brigade. He was replaced by Colonel Marx. 

For some time there had been much talk about an ex- 
pedition against England, and in September, 1803, the 
colonel commanding the 7th Hussars received instructions 
to form three combat troops destined for the camp at 
Bruges.® 

These troops, organized at once, took the road and ar- 


rived at Bruges, October 15, 1803. There they remained, 


*Varéliand (Jean Baptiste), born at Uzerche, May 10, 1771. En- 
listed as a volunteer in Bourbon’s. regiment, February 15, 1789, 
transferred to the Liberty Hussars in March, 1792. Corporal, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1793; Sergeant, Warrant Officer, then 2d Lieutenant in 
the 9th Hussars, he receives an honorary saber by an act of 4th 
Nivose in the year VIII. “His military life,” read the act, “is an 
uninterrupted series of brilliant actions.” 

*The camp (troops) at Bruges formed the right of the Army of 
the Ocean and was under the command of Davout. It comprised 
the three famous divisions of Gudin, Morand, and Friant and a 
brigade of light cavalry. When the Army of the Ocean became the 
Grand Army the force at Bruges was designated the III Corps. 
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receiving and training recruits, until September 17, 1804, 
when they were moved up to the coast at Ostende and 
Dunkerque in order to undergo intensive training in em- 
barking and disembarking. 

During this long period of organization and intensive 
training, the leadership spirit of Curély was shaped and 


revealed itself. Constantly in close contact with the 


ty Ig 


Pa 


“I was very proud of that capture... .1 felt like an infant along- 
side that colossus.” 


troops, he strived to merit the confidence of his men, the 
value of which he fully realized, while at the same time, 
remaining firm and exacting. 

“To lead recruits of the regiment,” said he, “‘it is neces- 
sary to use the greatest kindness, never to speak to them 
of punishments. It is necessaty to use persuasion with 
them; to encourage them; to pay them regularly; and 
watch carefully that the corporals pay the men of their 
squads in full; and above all, to see that they do not make 
the recruits buy them drinks, which happens only too 
often.” There is nothing new in our present regulations on 
interior administration! 

The exceptional qualifications of Warrant Officer 
Curély began to be recognized abroad and we find him, 
upon the occasion of the inspection by General Laurent 
the 2oth of Thermidor® in the year XIII, heading “the 
list of noncommissioned officers of the 7th Hussars, quali- 
fied for commission, upon selection by the emperor.” 
After his name appeared the notation “is well trained, 
very zealous, performs his duties with the greatest energy 
and accuracy. He is an outstanding example of bravery, 
having performed several gallant deeds during the past 
war. His conduct is irreproachable.” 

But for the time being, nothing came of this favorable 
mention. 

In the last days of August, 1805, the army was ad- 
mirably disposed and ready for the expedition to England, 
when, like a bolt from the blue, through a sudden change 
of objective, it received orders to march on the Rhine. 


"The 11th month of the Republican year. From July 20th to 
August 18th. 
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England, in order to ward off the storm threatening her, 
had just aroused a new continental coalition against Na- 
poleon. 

During the campaign of 1805, the 7th Hussars formed 
part of the light cavalry of Davout’s (III) Corps. This 
corps was crossing the Rhine at Manheim, September 
28th, the Neckar, October 1st, the Danube the 8th, and 
marching on Munich while the Austrian Army under 
Mack was capitulating at Ulm. On November roth, 
near Maria-Zell, Davout’s Corps caught up to Meerfeld’s 
Austrian Corps and defeated it. While Davout continued 
his march on Vienna, Major Méda’® of the 7th Hussars 
received orders to pursue the remnants of Meerfeld’s 
Corps which was retreating in disorder toward the south 
east. Curély was in the advance guard with twenty non- 
commissioned officers and Hussars whom he himself chose 
from among the troop d’élite. During an entire day he 
pursued the enemy relentlessly, charging with his hand- 
ful of men every group he encountered and making 
numerous prisoners which Méda’s detachment in rear 
gathered up. 

The following day, at dawn, he took up the pursuit 
again and while marching along “a sunken road wide 
enough only for five troopers to ride abreast,” he was 
suddenly charged by a regiment of Uhlans which greatly 
outnumbered his small force. 

“There was no straddling possible. It was necessary to 
buy our way out with audacity, by not quitting the 
sunken road. I quickly told myself: I have twenty men 
with me; in my position ten thousand men cannot make 
me fall back since they can only fight on a five man 
front, the same as we. Then, instead of turning back at 
the sight of those troops which were coming at us at the 
gallop, I said to my hussars: “You are the bravest troopers 
of the regiment, let’s charge and break through the 
enemy. The shock was stiff and the fight lasted about 
ten minutes, head on, hand to hand, until the enemy 
catching sight of the Major’s detachment which was 
coming up, thought that it was the head of a large column, 
and facing about, beat a retreat.” 

In the fight Curély had broken the blade of his saber 
over the head of a Uhlan. He fought like a demon with 
the stump remaining in his hand until one of his men was 
able to give him another saber. 

I can well hear the protests of our “‘highbrow” critics: 
“It is fine to play Leonidas; it is better not to let oneself 
be surprised at Thermopylae.” Happy days were those, 
we reply, when personal valor, increased twofold by such 
magnificent bravery, permitted a leader to get out of such 
a difficult situation with so much skill and good fortune! 
That was, indeed, the official judgment passed upon his 
action and when, a few days afterwards, the detachment 
with all its captures rejoined the regiment, Colonel Marx, 


*Charles-André Merda (called Méda) is the famous gendarme 
who boasted of having brought down Robespierre with a pistol 
bullet the 9th of Thermidor. That was the beginning of his 
military career. The Convention appointed him second lieutenant. 
He was killed, a colonel, during the campaign in Russia in 1812. 
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in drawing up his report to Marshal Davout, requested 
for Warrant Officer Curély the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

The commendation was so high and the exploits so ex- 
traordinary that Davout wishes to see this warrant officer 
and invited him to his mess table, but Curély felt too em- 
barrassed to accept. Thus his cross was not given to him 
until the 14th of March, 1806, following another feat of 
arms for which on January 8, 1806, he had been promoted 
to 2d Lieutenant. 

After the French entered Vienna, Major Méda with 
his detachment had again sent out on an independent 
mission toward the plains of Moravia. Because of this and 
in spite of the forced marches, he was unable to return 1n 
time to take part in the battle of Austerlitz. 

It was during this time that Curély again distinguished 
himself, saving his detachment commander from certain 
capture as authentically recorded in the report of Colonel 
Marx, dated Vienna, 6 Frimaire of the year XIV (No- 
vember 27, 1805) “‘on the subject of soldiers of the regi- 
ment who distinguished themselves outstandingly in the 
present campaign.””** 

“Warrant Officer Curély, finding himself detached with 
Major Méda, succeeded in saving his commanding officer 
from the hands of the Uhlans of General Meerfeld’s Corps. 
Major Méda’s horse having fallen down, this officer un- 
doubtedly would have been made a prisoner of war if War- 
rant Officer Curély at the head of four Hussars and in 
spite of the enemy’s great numerical superiority, had not 
held off and then repulsed the Uhlans who were surround- 
ing Major Méda and who would not have given him time 
to get up and escape the imminent danger in which he 
found himself.” 

Thus it was that at 32 years of age, after 16 years of serv- 
ice, 12 of which as a noncommissioned officer, Curély 
gained at last his first shoulder straps. His valor, proven 
many times over, was rewarded, but tardily, it must be 
admitted. Surely competition is wide open and emulation 
spirited during that epoch when, it is said, only merit re- 
ceived its just reward. But isn’t this delay in part attribut- 
able to a certain selfishness on the part of the leaders so 
well served? Curély is too well disciplined to complain; 
at the most he felt obliged to be content with remember- 
ing that Colonel Marx, appraising highly his services, 
used to tell him frequently “I am keeping you a Warrant 
Officer a long time because I need you, but as soon as you 
are a 2d Lieutenant I shall very quickly promote you to 
adjutant.”” And that is so often the case. 

In the campaign of 1806 against Prussia, the 7th Hus- 
sars were brigaded with the 5th. It was the famous brigade 
of Lasalle which, although not participating directly in 
the battles of Iéna and Auerstaedt on October 14th, at 
least took its revenge from October 15th to November 
7th, as advance guard of all the cavalry in that mad hike 
of nearly 200 leagues across Germany in pursuit of the 


Prussian Army through Erfurth, Halle, Dessau, where it 


"The administrative archives of the Minister of War. 
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crossed the Elbe, Potsdam, Spandau, Oramenburg and 
Stettin. 

In the fight at Zehdenick, October 26th, 2d Lieutenant 
Curély with the troop de’élite of the 7th Hussars charged 
and pierced the line of the Queen of Prussia’s Dragoons, 
pursued a Prussian officer whom he obliged to surrender 
after having put him more or less out of business by a saber 
blow across the face. In so doing he found himself in rear 
of the Dragoons, right in front of a regiment of Black 
Hussars. With the handful of men about him, he 
launched himself against them. Happily, at the same mo- 


Led them well within range of the enemy's cannon where he 


held them until nightfall. 


ment on the flank, the division of Dragoons commanded 
by Grouchy, intervened, knocked the enemy cavalrymen 
about, pursued and took from them more than 200 horses. 

On the following day, while on reconnaissance toward 
Prenzlow, it was Curély who reported the presence of a 
strong Prussian column retreating on the village and 
against which Murat turned loose his whole cavalry. 

Lasalle’s brigade took up the pursuit vigorously and 
made Stettin capitulate, throwing out detachments as far 
as Stralsund! The brigade was then recalled to Berlin 
where Davout’s corps was resting for a few days after a 
similar hard hike. In bringing it back to the Prussian 
capital the Emperor wished to honor it. But the Hussars 
ran wild; forgetful of the hardships undergone, they cele- 
bated Bacchus and love, hilariously and too noisily, Ger- 
many was to their liking and like Lasalle’s ““Fanchon’’* 
whom they toasted in the cafés: 


“She loves to laugh, she loves to drink, 
She loves to sing as we.” 


And there were also quarrels and duels because the Hus- 
sars willingly drew their sabers against whomsoever pre- 
tended to dispute the right of their brigade to the ttle 
of First Place in the Cavalry. 

So the Emperor, in spite of the indulgence which he 
manifested towards Lasalle, blamed him nevertheless for 
the pace a bit too “Hussar” and decided not to keep tlie 
brigade at Berlin any longer. On November 21st he re- 
viewed it in the square in front of the Chateau and the 


“The chorus of a drinking song entitled “Fanchon,” of which 
Lasalle was the author. 
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same day put it on the road to Poland by way of Frank- 
furt-on-the-Oder and Posen. 

As a matter of fact, the war was not ended by the crush- 
ing of Prussia; it remained to eliminate Russia. As for 
England, it was by the continental blockade that Na- 
poleon hoped to reach her. 

So, on December 5th, Lasalle’s brigade arrived in the 
region of Varsovia and was held there a few days during 
which the colonel charged Curély with putting clothing, 
saddlery and equipment in order—no small job. 

On December 15th, the Vistula was crossed; the Bug 
a few days later; and then the brigade went up towards 
the north against the flank of the Russian forces which 
Auguereau was attacking in front. It was here on De- 
cember 26, 1806, that was staged that well known inci- 
dent of Golymin, wherein Lasalle’s brigade starting the 
charge against the Russian batteries was suddenly stopped 
by the command “Halt!” which was promptly repeated, 
but who initiated it remains a mystery. The brigade made 
an about face in disorder and was rallied only a quarter 
of an hour later. The troop d’élite of the 7th Hussars had 
not let itself be seized by that sudden and inexplicable 

anic and had charged bravely. It was, none the less, re- 
called from this charge by Lasalle, who in a fit of fury 
and having reassembled his two regiments, led them well 
within range of the enemy’s cannon where he held them 
without budging until nightfall. 


“To give an idea,” Curély tells us, “of the losses sus- 


tained by that brigade from the artillery fire, in punish- 


ment for its running away, it is enough for me to say that 
the General who himself remained at the head of the 
troops had two horses killed under him. Men and horses 
were falling every moment and yet not a single murmur 
was heard.” 

But in the eyes of Lasalle, that expiation was not suf- 
ficient and the two colonels were relieved of their com- 
mand within the hour. On the 28th of December, Colonel 
Edward Colbert came to replace Colonel Marx in com- 
mand of the 7th Hussars. 

Lasalle, himself promoted by the Emperor to division 
commander, turned over his brigade to Latour-Mau- 
bourg. 

Continuing its movement northward, the 7th Hussars 
arrived on the Alle in the first days of February, 1807. In 
the crossing of that river the brigade charged the Cossacks. 

“It was,” said Curély, “the first affair in which Colonel 
Colbert commanded his regiment and it is always a good 
thing to take advantage of such occasions to attract favor- 
able attention to one’s self.” So in the charge he did not 
hesitate to outrun his colonel and brush him in passing. 
Colbert took the matter with rather bad grace and, at the 
termination of the charge, ordered Curély brought before 
him and, in front of Generals Lasalle and Latour-Mau- 
bourg, administered a severe reprimand, warning him, 
furthermore, that for a second prank of that kind he 
would put him in arrest immediately. 

This reprimand delighted Curély: it was exactly the 


notoriety he was seeking! 
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On the 8th, the day of the battle of Eylau, he was in 
the advance guard of the division with forty Hussars. He 
saw to his front, a strong Prussian column on the march 
and notified Lasalle at once. Then he threw himself on 
the enemy, handled it roughly, went through it and ar- 
rived in view of Eylau just in time to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the bridge by way of which the whole of Marshal 
Ney’s corps had to arrive. After Eylau, it was the pursuit 
towards Koenigsberg, then the cessation of operations and 
the sojourn in a region ruined and stripped of everything. 

At this moment seven or eight young men graduating 
from the military school and recently commissioned 2d 
Lieutenants, joined the 7th Hussars. Among their number 
was Fortuné de Brack who received none other than 
Curély as mentor. 

Brack at 18 years of age was beardless and had a face 
of delicate features, almost effeminate, which gained for 
him from his comrades the nickname of Miss Brack. Full 
of spirit and willing, he was none the less pretty much of 
a novice and put to a severe test with his début in the field 
in a harsh climate, and under living conditions especially 
difficult. But he was proud of being under the tutelage of 
an old timer whose name enjoyed such high prestige 
throughout the regiment. 

As for Curély who has just been commissioned 1st 
Lieutenant, a veteran Hussar of 33 years, a trooper at 
heart, a little unpolished and rough, hardened by fourteen 
years of campaigns and life in camps, he had a kindly 
feeling for his young pupil whom he knew to be a pro- 
tégé of Colbert. Thus between these two men was ce- 
mented a solid and profound friendship of which Brack 


in his “Outposts” never ceased to bear testimony. 


The brigade of the 5th and 7th Hussars, like the greater 
part of the cavalry, had just been brought back to the 
Vistula in the region of Elbing, for the purpose of finding 
forage. General Pajol had succeeded Latour-Maubourg in 


command. 


The brigade remained there until the beginning of 
June, and then took part in the fights at Guttstadt, where 
Curély was slightly wounded by a bullet, and at Heils- 
berg, on the 11th of June, where he received a blow from 
a lance; wounds which he would not let prevent him 
from valiantly holding his place in battle at Friedland the 
14th. 

This victory was decisive and the peace of Tilsitt in 
June put an end to the operations. 


The 7th Hussars were sent back first to the region of 
Varsovia, in Poland. Colonel Colbert was none too pleased 
with this, and was not afraid to show it in a letter to his 
division commander, his “friend, General Charles” (La- 


salle). 


“ce 


. In no matter what country they may be, the 
horses would be entitled to wheat straw instead of rye, 
dry hay instead of green, and two-thirds oats instead of a 
half bushel; but as, on the whole, they are better treated 
than the men, I reserve all my eloquence to plead the 


cause of my Hussars. Generally speaking, they are badly 
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off and it is up to you to make my compliments heard and 
to describe in detail what I can only sketch.” 

And his letter ended by this sentence, showing the 
weariness which even the best are beginning to feel: 

“Goodbye, General, try to leave us, try to go to a 
country where a kind wife like yours and a fine man like 
yourself are appreciated for what they are worth and if 
you get a regiment as escort think of the 7th Hussars in 
which everyone loves you almost as much as I. Godspeed 
and love me, Colbert.” 

“We used to dream of France,” said Colonel Gonne- 
ville in his memoirs. But Curély, absorbed by the duties 
of “town major,” which his recent title of “‘adjutant’’ 

ave him, not only in the cantonments in Poland but also 
in Prussia, Silesia and Westphalia, did not permit himself 
to be affected by that general feeling of war weariness. 

Furthermore, memories now formed his only attach- 
ment for Lorrain because, following his mother’s death, 
his father had died in the fall of 1805. And besides, things 
were going better and better for him now: after having 
marked time for so long, here he was thanks to Colbert, 
being unexpectedly made a captain the 8th of November 
1808, after scarcely more than a year in the grade of rst 
Lieutenant. 

In March, 1809, the Corps of Davout, of Lannes and of 
Masséna alone remained distributed between Prussia, 
Westphalia, and Bavaria while the major part of the 
Grand Army was ordered to Spain where Napoleon was 
engaged in a new wat. 

Desirous of revenge, and judging conditions favorable, 
Austria set on foot three armies and on April 10, 1809, 
declared war on the Emperor. 

A short while beforehand, the 7th Hussars which had 
been ordered to Bayreuth, to join Jacquinot’s Brigade of 
Montbrun’s light cavalry division, had just lost its Colo- 
nel, Edward Colbert, who was replaced by Colonel Luge- 
ard. Promoted to General, Colbert took command of the 
2d Brigade composed of the gth Hussars, and the 7th and 
20th Chasseurs and which in the course of that campaign 
was to acquire the nickname of the “Infernal Brigade.” 
In those days, there was no staff corps and it was custo- 
mary for a colonel promoted to general to request the de- 
tail of aides-de-camp which he had chosen from among 
troop officers and most often out of the regiment he had 
just commanded. 

So Colbert’s choice fell upon Captain Curély and 2d 
Lieutenant de Brack. 

As far as Curély was concerned there was no particular 
difficulty; nevertheless he asked time to think it over. He 
felt that he was not well prepared for that type of service. 
He loved troop duty and no doubt he had too often made 
fun of and criticized those aides-de-camp whom he said, 
“weren’t thought much of throughout the Army,” He 
was, therefore, reluctant to accept his commander's pro- 
posal. He talked it over with his comrades who, having 
wisely assured him “that an honest man is everywhere re- 
spected and highly esteemed,” removed his last scruples. 


Brack’s appointment was not so simple. It was at first 
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disapproved for it was genera acknowledged that an 
officer below the grade of 1st Lieutenant was not qualified 
to fulfill the duties of an aide. The insistence of Colbert 
and the intervention of some kind fairy overcame the op- 
position and in the end both received their appointments. 
Just the same, it was apparent that between tactical and 
administrative duties, Curély made clear his preference 
and left Brack to carry out the administrative. 

It was only after the five days’ campaign involving 
operations around Ratisbonne, that Curély and Brack re- 
ceived their commissions as aides-de-camp. 

Montbrun’s Division had taken part in the fighting of 
those five days and was pursuing in the direction of Vien- 
na, the enemy beaten at Eckmuhl, where the 7th Hussars 
had charged several times. As a farewell to his beloved 
regiment, Curély put everything he had into that fight. 

“I had swung my saber so much that day,” he wrote, 
“that when night came I could no longer move my right 
arm; also, I received five or six bruises from clumsy blows 
and my horse was slightly wounded on the head by a 
saber cut.” 

So, on May 1oth, Curély and Brack joined General 
Colbert near Vienna, where his brigade had just arrived. 

The Austrians in crossing to the left bank of the Danube 
had destroyed the bridges behind them. To effect his 
crossing, the Emperor had chosen a bow in the river where 
the Island of Lobau promised to facilitate the task. 

On May 1gth a ponton bridge had to be thrown across 
the main arm of the Danube and Masséna occupied Lobau 
Island. Then, after having had two small bridges con- 
structed over the small arm between the villages ot Essling 
and of Aspern, he crossed to the left bank as did Lannes’ 
Corps; both corps holding securely these two villages. 

On the morning of the 2oth, Colbert’s brigade itself 
began to cross. “It was crossing on foot, the men holding 
the bridle reins, at the moment the bridge was broken in 
two by a mill which the enemy had pushed to the middle 
of the river. (These water mills were put up on a very 
solid sort of boat, and held by an anchor.)”” The boat in 


question, heavily loaded with stone, thus acted as a ram. 


Now this destruction occurred when Colbert and his 
aides and the leading troop of the gth Hussars had alone 
gained the left bank. All the rest of the brigade remained 
on the Island of Lobau and no less than four days were te- 
quired to restore the bridge. Curély was sent at once by 
Colbert to inform the Emperor of the accident which had 
just happened and to ask for orders. By what improvised 
means he succeeded in crossing and returning, he doesn’t 
take the trouble to mention. The Emperor replied: “‘Have 
the General continue his march and hold his troop in re- 
serve; as for the rest of the brigade, I shall give it orders 
direct.” 

But the following day, the enemy attacked violently 
and “soon the portion of our army which was at grips 
with the Austrians, deprived of reinforcements and am- 
munition which they needed, and which could not be 
furnished them, was obliged to effect its retreat to the 
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banks of the Danube where it spent part of the night un- 
molested. 

“Te was in that retirement that Marshal Lannes had 
both legs cut off by a cannon ball.””** 

All night long the troop of the gth Hussars kept camp 
fires burning on the river bank in order to conceal from the 
enemy the retreat of our forces to Lobau Island. 

At daybreak, Colbert recrossed the Danube in a boat to 
rejoin and assume command of his brigade which had been 
sent with Lauristan’s Corps to meet the Army of the Vice- 
roy of Italy, recalled to Vienna by the Emperor. 

In the course of these operations, Curély, one day, with 
fifty men of the troop d’élite of the gth Hussars, was sent 
on reconnaissance by Colbert, to locate the main body of 
the Austrian Army retreating before Prince Eugene. Not 
only did he succeed in slipping through the middle of the 
Austrian columns, but also, thanks to that well known 
trick involving the cattle herd returning from pasture 
which Brack narrates at full length, he was able to pene- 
trate the very village where the Archduke’s staff was es- 
tablished and bring back the valuable information of its 
presence there. There is no mention of the incident of the 
cattle herd in the “Itinerary,” but it is said Curély used to 
tell it: “Si non e vero.” At any rate, the mission was ac- 
complished in a minimum of time, and with success be- 
yond all expectations. ‘‘I made 4o leagues going and com- 
ing, in two nights and one day, stopping only to refresh 
the horses; I started at dark, June 4th, and. was back at 
sunrise, the 6th.” He did not lose a single man or horse. 

One may well be astonished at the repeated efforts thus 
made by the cavalry of the First Empire when the poor 
quality of the mounts in the regiments is considered. A 
reference to the administrative records pertaining to that 
epoch of some of the regiments, especially the gth Hus- 
sars, will establish the fact that the average height of the 
horses (1474 hands) was appreciably less than it is today. 
Some of them were no more than ponies of from 13 hands, 


1 inch to 13 hands, 2 inches high. 
Under the Republic, the regiments had themselves 


purchased their horses from a special sum called the te- 
mount fund, disbursed by administrative boards. The sys- 
tem had engendered such abuses that with the establish- 
ment of the Consulate it had been replaced by contracts 
made by the Government with certain contractors. But at 
the time of the Peace of Lunéville there were absolutely no 
horses available in France, and in 1805 in order to remount 
the cavalry it had been necessary to take whatever could 
be found. Horses too young, too old, good or bad—all 
had been brought in. 

The horses carried a heavy load. In the light cavalry the 
average height of a a was just under five feet, nine 
inches and the weight of the heavy saddle pack was often 
still further increased by forage. 

And yet we see these regiments, although undernour- 
ished, not only make long, hard marches to arrive on the 
battlefield but, once there, to charge and charge again. 





From General Edward Colbert’s notes. 
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True enough, all this was not done without considerable 
wastage, but victory was counted upon to supply the cav- 
alry: “In the countries they pass through,” ordered Na- 
poleon, “the cavalry will change their unserviceable 
horses, taking good ones in their stead.” This they never 
failed to do and in 1806 the horses taken from the Prussian 
cavalry improved considerably the standard of horse flesh 
in our cavalry. Besides, the hardships of campaign auto- 
matically eliminated the unfit horses. 

Certain cavalry units executed marches of unbelievable 
lengths. For example, there is the case of the troop of 
chasseurs of the Guard which, after Tilsitt, left the Nie- 
men to take part in the review in Paris which the Emperor, 
travelling by coach, wished to hold upon his arrival. It 





Curély paid for it with a saber wound on the left check. 


reached there in time by forced marches, resting only one 
day out of fifty-five and lost en route only two men and 
one horse. ** 

Similarly, we shall see Curély bring his troop of dra- 
goons from Spain to the Vistula without a single loss. 

Brack gives us this explanation: ““The cavalryman must 
live only for his horse which is his legs, his safety, his 
honor, his reward.”?° 

As for the officer, his constant care is to bring to the 
charge every available saber. 

Curély, “when he commanded a detachment, was its 
doctor, its veterinarian, its saddler, its cobbler, its cook, its 
baker, and its horseshoer to such a degree that in combat 
with the enemy he proved himself the most remarkable 
soldier of the Grand Army. He was accustomed to judge 
the condition of health of men and horses; had a knowl- 
edge of practical first aid remedies; made daily and scrupu- 
lous inspection of saddle equipment; was familiar with 
emergency repairs to be made; provided every need of 
man or beast without over-loading the horse; insisted upon 





“Foreign Military Review, September, 1885. 
*Outposts for Light Cavalry, de Brack. 
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regularity of gaits throughout the column; selected good 
bivouac sites; and charged himself with constant sur- 
veillance of everything which might affect the health of 
the animals.” 

Such are the traditions in which we were raised, we 
young platoon leaders who used to consider it a dishonor 
to send a horse back to the trains because of sore back. 

A few days following Curély’s splendid reconnaissance 
“a gth Hussar marching as the extreme point of the ad- 
vance guard, was climbing the slopes of Soemerring, when 
at the crest of a rise he suddenly saw a horseman before 
him: “Halt! Who’s there?” he cried, “France,” replied 
a trooper of the 8th Chasseurs, point for General Seras 
who was furnishing the advance guard for the Army of 
Italy. The two troopers recognized each other and em- 
braced. That very evening General Colbert dined at the 
Prince’s table.*® 

In the fight at Karako, June 11th, when the gth Hussars 
charged a battalion, Curély again found a way to pattici- 
pate in the fun but paid for it with a saber wound on the 


left cheek. 

Two days later, learning of the nearby presence of the 
7th Hussars, his old regiment, he sought and obtained 
Colbert’s permission to pay it a visit and started off with 
2d Lieutenant Hulot. 

“Going along the road, we came to a small river which 
obliged us to detour and in doing so we found ourselves 
face to face with two troops of Hungarians of the new 
levy. To reach the 7th Hussars we had to go right 
through the middle of the enemy or else turn back. I 
chose the first solution. I immediately seized the gun of 
the chasseur accompanying us; advanced to close range; 
shot a horse with the first shot, and a man with the second. 
The two troops beat a retreat and with great pleasure | 
saw my old friends again.” 

In the battle of Raab, where he bitterly reproached 
Montbrun for having subjected Colbert’s brigade to artil- 
lery fire unnecessarily, he again found the occasion, with 
the gth Hussars “‘to wield his saber to his heart’s content,” 
so much so that he sprained his wrist. 

If Curély seemed to judge Montburn severely, the 
latter reciprocated. Montbrun did not forgive Colbert’s 
aide-de-camp for what he considered Curély’s untimely 
levity shown when he learned that his division com- 
mander (Montbrun), surprised by some Hungarian 
Hussars had succeeded in escaping but only at the expense 
of his hat and one epaulette left in the hands of the 
enemy! This unfortunate story of the hat caused Curély 
to lose the rosette of an officer of the Legion of Honor for 
which he was recommended. Montbrun simply drew a 
line through his name on the list submitted for his signa- 
ture, saying: “Curély has no need of my backing to be an 
officer of the Legion of Honor!” Rancor is a poor coun- 
selor! It is unpardonable in a leader of such worth. 


History of the 9th Hussars. 
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So, when the Army of the Viceroy of Italy having re- 
joined the Emperor and Colbert’s brigade came under 
the orders of General Oudinot, Curély did not conceal his 
joy. “We left General Montbrun, with pleasure, to come 
under the command of General Oudinot who was attack- 
ing the village of Wagram.” But Curély did not take 
part in that battle. At 7 o'clock, having hardly crossed 
the Danube, he received a bullet in the left knee which 
forced him to go to a field hospital to have the bullet 
removed. In vain he tried to mount again and rejoin his 
brigade. He had to submit to being transported in a ration 
wagon to the village of Hozendorf, situated some distance 
in the rear but fortunately on a hill. Thus, from a window 
of the house where he was lodged he was able to follow 
the development of the action: “My joy was unbounded 
when I saw the falling back of the Austrians, perfectly 
marked out by the cannon and musket smoke; that very 
evening, with the greatest pleasure I learned from the 
news going about, the outcome of the battle.” What he 
was unaware of was that Colbert, charging an Austrian 
square, had been struck in the head by a pistol bullet. 
“That bullet,” said de Brack, “entered close to the right 
ear and came out near the left one. The brigade was al- 
ready mourning the loss of their intrepid leader, but the 
bullet had made the circuit of his head, penetrating the 
scalp only. The same evening the General came back to 
Vienna, horseback, and laughed with us all. On the 
other hand, the brave Lasalle, hit the same day and under 
the same conditions by a bullet in the forehead, lost his 
life there!” 

Nevertheless, Colbert had to relinquish his command 
temporarily and undergo treatment at Vienna. Curély 
found him there. On August 12th, both of them, entirely 
recovered, rejoined the brigade at Marcheck in Moravia. 
On the 21st the Emperor came to review the command 
and distribute awards. Colbert was promoted to Com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor. As for Curély, upon the 
personal recommendation of his chief, he was, in reward 
for services rendered and for wounds received, promoted 
on the spot to Major and squadron commander in the 
20th Regiment of Chasseurs. 

Then Curély left his “fine General Colbert’? but had 
the happiness of remaining under his command, for, as 
we have seen, the 20th Chasseurs was one of the three 
regiments composing the “Infernal Brigade.” 

Peace had just been signed. Montbrun alone was not 
satisfied. ‘Peace! What the hell good is that to me who 
likes nothing but all sorts of mischief!” 

Under the command of Colonel Cartois who had just 
replaced Colonel Castex promoted to General, the 20th 
Chasseurs returned to France. It spent a month at Stras- 
bourg and then escourted, as far as Lunéville, the Empress 
Marie-Louise who was on her way from Vienna to Paris. 

First ordered to Orleans where it remained only a few 
days, the regiment was then sent to Nantes, arriving May 


16, 1810. 


(To be concluded ) 





A REAL TEST FOR HORSES 


By CAPTAIN WAYNE O. KESTER, Veterinary Corps. 


fing 8th Cavalry conducted a rather unusual march 
for their 1937 spring field jaunt. A distance of three 
hundred and twelve miles was covered in twelve days, 
an average of twenty-six miles per day. This included a 
three-day layover. The average rate of march was six and 
four-tenths miles per hour. The fastest day’s march was 
thirty-five miles at the rate of seven and fifteen one- 
hundreths miles per hour. In the last forty-three hours, 
ninety-six miles were covered and in the last eighteen and 
one-half hours, the regiment made sixty-one miles. One 
fourth of the sixty-one miles was up-grade in deep sand 
and the last half was covered in darkness. It was obvi- 
ously a severe test of horseflesh. 

Conditions for the march were none too good. Footing 
was generally very bad and caused a considerable amount 
of interfering. The first five days were traveled in ter- 
rific sand and dust storms. Very little hay was consumed 
and some animals did not even eat the usual amount of 
oats due to the severe wind, sand and dust. Picket line 
standings and watering facilities were excellent in all 
camps. 

All except a few animals were in very good condition 
for such marching. However, only five days previous to 
this march the entire regiment was required to cover ap- 
proximately sixty-five miles in thirty-two hours under full 
pack and over most difficult terrain. This march was in 
the form of a division maneuver and the 8th Cavalry in 
accomplishing its mission was required to ride several 
miles at an extended trot and gallop over treacherous 
desert footing in deep sand, loose and solid rock, ditches, 
cactus and mesquite. Many animals were laid up with 
sprained joints and tendons and with injuries caused by 
rocks and thorns. Consequently the regiment as a whole 
four days later was not in the tip-top condition it might 
have been. 

The horses stood up surprisingly well under the cir- 
cumstances. Most horses lost weight but all but a few 
finished in very good condition. It was the policy of the 
regiment to be conservative of horses and take no chances 
on injuring good mounts. Consequently, ten young 
horses were evacuated from the march with minor in- 
juries; such as, sprained fetlocks or hocks. All of these 
animals were doing duty within five or ten days. 

There were forty old and injured animals in the regi- 
ment that were considered possibly unfit for field service. 
It was not deemed necessary to abuse and torture these 
o'd horses in order to “‘kill the crocks in the field.” About 
ten were eliminated during the conditioning period and 
left at the post to be condemned. The other thirty took 
conditioning and were taken out. Of these, two had dif- 
ficulty early in the march and were evacuated. Four others 
had trouble in the last two days of the march. These six 
animals will be condemned. All other doubtful horses 


proved to be field worthy. 


The fact that there were no losses or serious injuries was 
probably due to the alertness of all stable sergeants and 
troop officers. They were on the job, observing their 
animals. Minor ailments of any nature were immediately 
reported on sick call, with the result that there was no 
chance for serious trouble to develop without being 
checked and properly treated. 

Three hundred and seventy-five treatments were given 
to one hundred and thirty-seven animals on sick call with 
minor ailments during the twelve days. Corns were pared 
away, pressure relieved and the shoes reset with pads on 
eighteen horses. Relief from the corns was apparent in 
from twelve to thirty-six hours in every instance. Cor- 
rective shoeing for interfering was successful with four- 
teen out of sixteen horses. The other two were improved 
little, if any, but were not disabled at any time. Inter- 
fering boots were used on many horses but were of little 
value in most cases. A few horses were badly burned with 
boots. Nothing will prevent interfering under the con- 
ditions that existed on this march. Corrective shoeing and 
treatment was the first essential. Boots properly used were 
of value in some cases. 

Three horses had holes about one inch long broken 
through the sole of the foot by rocks. The foot was proper- 
ly dressed and shod with leather and tin sole plates. None 
of the three were excused from duty. Tomato cans were 
cut up and used for tin plates. 

The march was a very difficult one on feet. Approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent of the animals required re- 
shoeing and over fifty per cent had to have one or more 
shoes reset. At the end of the march, all shoes were badly 
worn, some to the point of breaking and dropping off. 
Rock and sand ground out and thinned down the soles of 
the feet. More than ten per cent of the animals were 
shod with leather pads for sole protection. 

No trouble was experienced with backs. Panels for high 
withered horses were made by folding oat sacks and 
laying them between the folds of the saddle blankets. 
This was entirely satisfactory. An extra saddle blanket 
was tried on a few horses but was of little value. A few 
old sitfasts became tender, but no horses were excused 
for duty because of sore backs. 

In the way of comment, it was observed that all four- 
and five-year-old animals had considerable difficulty mak- 
ing the march, although several did come through satis- 
factorily. Aged horses that were seasoned campaigners, 
even though poor individuals, got along better than did 
some of the best young remounts green to field service. 
The march was easy for horses of good cavalry type be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen years. The small, com- 
pact, well bred horses, more of the polo type with good 


action and conformation, stood up best and lost the least 


weight. 
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THE COUNTERATTACK 


Action of the 4th Squadron, 10th Chasseurs, on May 31, 1918. 
(From Chapter Six, “Cavalry Combat,” to be published by the Cavalry Journal in July.) 
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a squadron passed the night south of Chaudun, 
in the fields around Matson-Neuve farm. It was a 
cool spring night, a night disturbed by the frightful artil- 
lery which, for three days, made heaven and earth tremble 
and bore terror even into Paris. For Captain d’Avout and 
his officers, it was a night of sleeplessness and waiting. 
Would they be called on at dawn to add their feeble bit 
to the pathetic effort with which France was trying to dam 
up the German onslaught? Since May 27th, the Ger- 
mans had broken through the front from Anizy-le- 
Chateau to Berry-au-Bac. Thirty divisions had snowed 
under the weak French and English units; they had taken 
Chemin des Dames, then Fismes, Crouy, Fere-en-Tarde- 
nois, Soissons; they had almost reached the Marne. 

The 74th Infantry Division, to which the 4th Squadron, 
roth Chasseurs belonged as division cavalry, had been 
relieved on May 17th from the Godat sector and was 
to have been transported toward the north. However, as 
soon as it (74th Division) was alerted, it had been 
thrown into the furnace on the line: Fort-de-Conde— 
Margival. For three days it had fought under the most 
terrible conditions—smothered by artillery fire, poorly 
organized for defense, without trenches, in the middle of 
a sector with which it was not familiar. On the evening 
of the 2gth, its two infantry regiments could account for 
no more than a thousand combatants; and as for its three 
battalions of chasseurs a pied, barely five hundred rifles 
could be put on the line. 

Up to this time, the 4th Squadron, roth Chasseurs, had 
not functioned as a unit. But this does not mean that it 
had been doing nothing. From the moment when the 
division was thrown into the line, the squadron had con- 
tinually furnished detachments to the infantry—liaison 
groups and patrols. Also, Lieutenant Cacciaguerra and 
his platoon, with all the automatic arms, had been placed 
at the disposal of the 2ggth Infantry. No news had been 
received from him for forty-eight hours. The rest of the 
troop considered him annihilated or taken prisoner. He 
did not rejoin until the evening of the 2gth, after a costly 
experience. From the 26th on he was able to unsaddle his 
horses for a few hours only. Men and animals were worn 
out with fatigue. But what did that matter? Everyone 
had but one desire, and that was to bring every ounce of 
effort to bear, to get back into the fight in order to help 
save the horribly wounded country. 

Daylight came, accompanied by increased artillery fire. 
The men, stiffened by the cold, moved about and stamped 





*The narrative of this action is taken from the story published 
in the Revue de Cavalerie, May-June, 1929. 


their feet, while the officers, assembled in a shivering 
group, regarded sorrowfully the vast plateau covered with 
splendid grain crops. A light fog was in the air, ascending 
the ravines. Was all this wealth of fine farm crops to 
suffer the same tragic fate as had that magnificent 
region where, for three days, man’s fury had wrought 
fire, disorder and death? In the distance, toward the 
northeast, wherever one’s gaze rested, heavy clouds of 
smoke arose, twisted, disappeared and reformed. The 
slaughter continued. 

Suddenly a motor-cyclist appeared, bouncing along the 
badly cut up lane leading from Cravacon farm, where 
the division commander, General de Lardemelle, had his 
command post for the time being. Everybody in the 
squadron stood motionless, pricked up their ears and 
stopped breathing. Yes, it was an order. Captain d’Avout 
read the crumpled message in a low voice: “Upon receipt 
of this order, your squadron will move to hill 158 (three 
kilometers south of Cravacon farm), on the Villers-Cot- 
terets road, and will await new instructions there.” 

That was all. The squadron mounted and, at a walk, 
reached the prescribed place where it dismounted. The 
waiting commenced again. On the road, the dull and 
monotonous to-and-fro movement of messengers, wound- 
ed men and caissons continued—the tragic topsy-turvy 
of battle—accompanied by the rolling of guns. And 
suddenly, about six o'clock, an automobile from division 
headquarters appeared. It stopped at the head of the 
squadron and Captain Fleury, of the division staff, 
emerged and proceeded rapidly toward Captain d’Avout, 
who came forward to meet him. On seeing the newcomer 
a bit pale in the face, no one doubted that something was 
about to happen. But what, when, where, and how? It 
was just the torturing mystery of battle. The two officers 
shook hands. In a rather hollow tone the staff officer said: 

“The general has sent me to explain the situation and 
give you his orders. The 2ggth Infantry has just received 
a serious attack on the ridge south of Berzy-le-Sec. It had 
to fall back with enormous losses. The enemy is about to 
launch a new attack. The 299th must be disengaged at 
once and be permitted to reorganize and dig in a bit. The 
general directs that your squadron make a mounted attack 
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against the enemy right flank and drive him into the 
ravine.” After a moment’s hesitation, he added two 
words that fell like the blow of an axe—‘‘At once.” 
Captain d’Avout tried in vain to get more definite in- 
formation regarding the enemy position and that of his 
own infantry. How was it to be done? In the chaos that 
had followed on the heels of this hopeless fight, the situa- 
tion was changing every minute. An hour ago the 299th 
had disposed itself so as to bar access to the plateau, but 
the Germans, during the night, had brought up a fresh 
division which, after a short and violent artillery prepara- 
tion, seized the heights. The 2ggth was obliged to give 
ground with great losses. For the moment it seemed that 
the line was somewhere between Ploisy and the head of 
the Chazelle ravine. It was impossible to determine it 
more exactly. Captain d’Avout did not insist. He simply 


remarked: “All right, we'll do our best.” 


The captain was a rather substantial type of officer, of 


good judgment and cool dis- 
position. He had commanded 
a squadron for five years. His 
four years of the war had 
given him the faculty of siz- 
ing up his task with a cool 
head. And now he was sup- 
posed, with what means he 
had, to make a mounted at- 
tack against victorious infan- 
try —a thing reputed to be 
perfect folly. But it was not 
to be discussed; it was to be 
executed, the historic réle of 
the cavalryman. Essling, 
Waterloo, Reichshoffen — a 
thousand examples perpetu- 
ated the wonderful traditions of the arm. 

He returned slowly to his group of platoon commanders 
and said in a low voice: ““We are going to charge.” 

Charge! Only those who have had war experience— 
and that mounted—can grasp the significance of that 
word in its senses of exaltation and horror. This was no 
longer simply a question of one patrol meeting another 
one and throwing itself at its adversary with drawn saber 
ot lance, as many cavalrymen did with enthusiasm in 
1914; it was now (1918) a matter of breaking from 
cover, with troops deployed, throwing one’s self at a 
desperate gallop on an invisible line where thousands of 
rifles, machine guns and cannon were ready to cut down, 
without mercy, everything that appeared in sight. «It was 
to be a charge, but a hopeless one, a sacrifice to save 
comrades who were at the end of their rope. So be it! 

The four platoon commanders stiffened and, without a 
word, exchanged glances that seemed to say: “We are 
teady!”” There were present the senior Lieutenant Richert, 
an old officer who was commissioned from the ranks, a 
model of bravery and devotion; Lieutenant Cacciaguerra 
who, two evenings before, had accomplished prodigious 
results in helping the infantry; Letellier de Brothonne, 
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It was indeed a charge! 
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and Sergeant Jaspard. The captain knew he could count 
on them. And likewise he knew that he could depend 
on his men, half of whom were reservists, recruited from 
Paris; they had always behaved well under fire. There 
were a few “‘squealers,” but they were always under the 
control of their platoon commanders and always came 
through in a pinch. 

The command to mount was given and the squadron 
moved out in column of fours on the road. Captain 
d’Avout climbed up on a small embankment and in- 
spected his men for the last time. Not a word was spoken, 
but everyone knew that something extraordinary was 
going to be demanded of them. At this time the at- 
mosphere over the battlefield seemed charged with im- 
perceptible waves of something that exercised a peculiar 
influence on nerves that were already strained. The men 
of this squadron experienced the same thing. Grave, 
earnest, they seemed to try, by their expressions of eyes 
<<? and faces, to convey to their 
officers the words: ‘““We are 
yours; we will go to the very 
limit with you.” 

And now, forward! The 
— squadron moved along the 

road at a fast trot to Cravan- 
_con farm, passed beyond it a 
kilometer, and went straight 
across a field towards the 
right. It had arrived in the 
midst of the combat zone. 
The captain put the squadron 
in line of platoon columns. 
At this point it was necessary 
to locate the line held by the 
2ggth Infantry in order to try 
to clear out the place in front of that regiment. Luckily, 
the slight rolling of the terrain and the tall, standing rye 
concealed the march of the squadron. And, strange to say, 
in this particular little corner of the battlefield, a deadly 
silence took the place of the former tumult. Not a bit of 
artillery fire was heard, only an occasional rifle shot here 
and there. It seemed as though the thousands of men who 
were assembled for massacte in this particular corner of 
France were straining their ears, trying to catch the noise 
made by the squadron as it passed through the bending 
rain with, occasionally, a rattle of steel, a clatter of arms 
or of hoofs. But, actually, there was nothing to be deceived 
about. On the one side were the attackers who were 
sifting forward, grouping themselves for a fresh blow; 
and on the other side were the used-up French troops, 
hugging the ground, awaiting the attack. 

Captain d’Avout galloped forward to his little advance 
guard of one squad which, a hundred meters ahead, was 
covering the march. He stopped for an instant, standing 
in his stirrups, and tried to see something—to take in the 
situation. Useless! There was nothing to be seen, only 
an immense field undulating and green and, a little farther 
on, towards Berzy, a little patch of woods that crowned 
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the ravine; and still farther on, towards the northeast, 
black clouds of smoke were rising—farms or villages that 
were burning. 

Charge? . . . Where? . . . What? 

Suddenly a mounted soldier appeared at a gallop, wav- 
ing his arms wildly. It was an artillery noncommissioned 
officer. He stopped his horse abruptly and roughly, “Look 
out, captain! You are right in the field of fire of the artil- 
lery of the Moroccan Division. The major sent me to tell 
you that if you continue in that direction, he will not be 
responsible for anything that may happen when he opens 
fire!” 

Good! The Moroccan Division had probably been sent 
in to bolster up the left of the 74th. Therefore, the squad- 
ron was too far to the north. The captain veered to the 
right. 

Here, hidden in the grain, was a little group from the 
7th Moroccan Infantry. The sergeant, when questioned, 
seemed to have no information whatever. Oh! An officer! 
It was a lieutenant from the same regiment whose platoon 
was hidden along a fold in the ground. “The 2ggth? I 
haven’t seen anything of it. We have just come into the 
line. I understand the enemy is over there, in the direction 
of Berzy; but since we have been here everything has been 
quiet. Look a little farther toward the right, captain, 
and you will find the company commander. Perhaps he 
ought... .” But the captain was on his way. 

It was impossible to continue the march in this blind 
fashion. Captain d’Avout halted the squadron in a slight 
depression of the plateau, where it was concealed from 
enemy view. He turned the troop over to Richert, the 
senior lieutenant. Everyone was to remain mounted, 
ready for anything, and at the first signal, forward! Then 
he moved off at a fast trot, followed only by his first 
sergeant. 

Other Moroccan infantrymen became visible, crouched 
in little groups in the depressions of the ground. Their 
captain stood up. “Yes, the 299th is over there, some dis- 
tance to our right. An hour ago they suffered a terrible 
attack. Heavy losses. You ate going in the right direc- 
tion. You will find elements of that regiment a few hun- 
dred meters from here.” 

Captain d’Avout moved off at a gallop. He was fast 
losing patience. How the minutes were trickling by 
since he received the division commander’s order to charge 
—an order that was supposed to be executed immediately! 

There, finally, some familiar faces! In the nearest hol- 
low of the Crazelle ravine, some machine guns were “putt- 
putt-putting.”” Right nearby, the aid station of the 2ggth 
was installed, and there was the surgeon, Major Ayrolles, 
a friend. 

“Doctor! The Colonel? Quick! Where is the Colo- 
nel?” Then just a quick handshake. “The Colonel? 
You'll find him somewhere along the outpost line. Wait. 
Dismount. I'll have someone take you to him.” 

At one jump the captain was on the ground and was 
immediately jogging along through the rye behind the 
liaison agent. Huddled in little groups, the infantrymen 
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of the 299th, with faces that were grimy, unshaven and 
wan, and with their uniforms in rags, hugged the ground. 
These men appeared to be absolutely used up, to have 
demanded from their muscles, hearts and minds all that a 
human being could possibly stand. They had undergone 
for several days and nights, without sleep, the worst kinds 
of physical and mental torture. Here and there a scout 
observed, raised his head, and turned his reddened eyes 
toward the east, from which direction the attack might 
break forth at any moment. 

At last! There was Colonel Vidal, and his headquarters 
detachment. His face bore all the traces of the horrible 
days through which he had passed, but it showed also, as 
always, the energy, calmness, and steadfastness that 
d’Avout was well used to seeing. He did not betray the 
anguish that certainly was torturing him, because he knew 
only too well what the next few minutes had in store for 
him and for the few hundred men left in his command. 
Colonel Vidal was surprised to see the commanding officer 
of the division cavalry in such a place, but his reception 
was full of cordiality. He stepped forward and extended 
his hand with a most agreeable smile. 

“My friend, what in the devil has brought you here? 
This is hardly the place for cavalrymen.” 


Captain d’Avout, in a few quick words, explained what 
he had been ordered to do and requested mote definite in- 
formation of the situation. With difficulty, Colonel Vidal 
kept his face from showing his feelings. He immediately 
led the captain up on a little knoll from which could be 
seen the whole stretch of the plateau. 

“We were attacked at about four o'clock this morning,” 
he said. ““There are in front of me detachments of the 
enemy that are depldyed on both sides of that lone tree 
which you see there, a few hundred meters away. But | 
know that more German troops have arrived at Berzy and 
are assembling all along the crest. The attack is going to 
be resumed, and then—” 

A toss of his head indicated all the bitterness that was 
sealed up in his mind, then he continued in a very low 
voice: 

“Just think! My men have fought incessantly since 
the 27th, outnumbered ten to one. Not a minute of rest 
—and no rations. I have lost two-thirds of my effectives. 
If we fall back, Chaudun will be lost and the Villers- 
Cotterets forest road open—” 

But he straightened up. Since the general had sent the 
troop to help him out, it had to be a case of attempting the 
impossible to reéstablish things. Charge the flank of the 
German line? Impossible even to dream of that. Such 
action would mean rushing straight into the field of fire 
of the neighboring artillery, which could, at any moment, 
render the greatest assistance. There was only one thing 
to do—make a frontal attack—and that under the worst 
possible conditions! But what was the difference? Thee 
still remained one chance of salvation. It would be neces- 
sary to exploit the affair, no matter what the cost might 
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The colonel approved d’Avout’s plan and promised to 
support him, saying: “You have nothing to fear on your 
right flank; the machine gun fire of the 2ggth will cover 
the slopes of the Chazelle ravine. I give you my word as 
colonel of this regiment that, as soon as your cavalrymen 
depart from my line, every man in my outfit will be on 
his way with the bayonet and will follow you. It makes 
no difference how tired my Savoyards are, I trust them as 
I do myself. They will not let you go into that trap alone.” 

They shook hands with a real grip, as if sealing some 
sort of pact, and the captain returned to his horse. He 
directed his first sergeant to go at a gallop and find the 
squadron, to tell Lieutenant Richert to bring it up rapidly 
in line of platoons, echeloned to the right, with fifty 
meters distance and interval between platoons. As each 
platoon arrived it would be thrown into the attack. The 
first sergeant left at an extended gallop. 

During this short breathing space, the squadron had not 
moved. This halt had been the critical moment, the 
moment of awaiting before the attack, when nerves nearly 
snapped and minds were tortured and, in some cases, 
hearts grew fainter. The officers had not opened their 
mouths. They looked their men over, observed their 
expressions and wondered whether any of them would 
drop out on some pretext or other. Would the squadron 
move up again soon? No one had the slightest idea. 

A group of enemy planes passed over at low altitude, 
observed the formation of the squadron, and turned loose 
on it a poorly directed machine gun fire. The men 
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against victorious advancing infantry? But that was not 


the question now. 

“Draw! Saber!” 

The eighty blades flashed out like so much lightning. 
Eighty pairs of lungs breathed rapidly. God go with you, 
as the sailors say. 

“Richert, as foragers at two meters! On that German 
infantry! Direction of attack, to the right of that lone tree 
in front of you. Gallop!” 


A Race To DEATH? 


Lieutenant Richert saluted the colonel and the staff of 
the 299th. The infantrymen, pale with emotion, returned 
his salutes. It seemed to them that this charge was going 
to be a race to death, and it was all for them, to save them, 
that these braves were going to attempt the impossible. 

The platoon deployed as on maneuvers, crossed the line 
of the 2ggth, whose men wete all standing up now, fol- 
lowing with horrified eyes the heroic gallop. They were 
gone! 

Immediately, the German machine guns opened up. 
Luckily, they were firing low, mowing down the rye. 
Only two horses fell. 1t was indeed a charge! Then the 
German artillery awoke. Shrapnel fire, sweeping, cracked 
and snapped in the air. 

“Cacciaguerra! Move out!” 

The second platoon dashed forward, then the third. 
Captain d’Avout took part in front of the last platoon, 


that of Sergeant Jaspard. 





crouched and contented themselves 


: ; i 4 
with cursing through their teeth. Cai x 

f 

At last, there was the first sergeant! wy 


Something was in the air, anyway. 
Every man’s spirits rose. No holding 
back now — no regrets — just 4 great 
desire for action took hold of each one. 

The squadron, now in the prescribed 
formation, and guided by the first ser- 
geant, trotted toward the little patch 
of woods where the captain was waiting. 
On the way, several horses tripped over 
telephone wires that had been stretched 
by the artillery. These had to be disen- 
tangled; a few men had to be left be- 
hind. A rotten start, this! But, with an 
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unusual display of energy, these men 
mounted again and regained their 
places. The captain, with saber already drawn, stopped the 
squadron for a brief word. 

“Pack animals, and the men not armed with the sabre, 
fall out.” 

This was quickly executed. However, in Brothonne’s 
platoon, the hospital corps man, who was unarmed, re- 
fused to remain behind: 

“Sir, lieutenant, please let me. go along with the rest 
of the squadron.” And Brothonne shut his eyes. 

By now, the squadron was reduced to eighty men. 


What was to be expected of a handful like this, thrown 





Counterattack of 4th Squadron, 10th Chasseurs. 


“Follow me!” 

In moving out, d’Avout lowered his saber before Colo- 
nel Vidal, as the others had done. The colonel called out 
to him in a strained voice, “In the name of the 299th, I 
thank you. Cavalrymen, we are following you!” 

The charge swept actoss the plateau at an extended 
gallop. Crouched over the necks of their horses, the chas- 
seurs repeated the piercing yell of their officers: “Charge! 
Charge!” 

Machine guns were firing from every direction, those 
of the German front line, and those of the 299th, which, 
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from the right, were supporting the attack. A few more 
horses and men fell. Behind the cavalrymen, Colonel 
Vidal had gotten the men of his regiment in motion. They 
were following up with the bayonet. The colonel’s com- 
mand, “Forward! Forward!” was plainly heard. 

The Germans had no time in which to realize what was 
happening. Surprised by the suddenness of the attack, 
and having been unable to make any estimate as to the 
number of the attackers, the German officers had no 
chance to give a single order. The chasseurs swept over 
the first line and met no resistance. The German infan- 
try were stretched out on the ground or squatting under 
their packs. The squadron passed over them like so much 
water. 

Now its course was in the direction of the steep banks 
of the ravine through which ran the Vierzy-Soissons rail- 
road. It had swept the plateau, in an echeloned line, on a 
front of 300 meters. Up to this time, losses were slight. 
From his post with the rear platoon which he had led, the 
captain had seen, at the most, about a dozen horses go 
down in spite of the intense machine gun fire and the 
shrapnel barrage turned loose by the German artillery. 
But what would happen when the platoons reached the 
second line, that invisible line which should have had time 
to take in the situation? 

The chasseurs, intoxicated by the charge, were thinking 
little about that. They had only one thought—to reach 
the enemy and saber him. Suddenly, in front of the 
first platoon, right near the edge of the ravine, a platoon 
of German infantry arose from the rye. An officer gave 
the command to fire. Rifles cracked, bullets whistled. 
Lieutenant Richert’s horse went down. An anxious mo- 
ment! The platoon wavered for a second, but the thing 
was over in an instant. Richert got up immediately and 
yelled: “Forward! Forward!’ And the platoon passed 
on, continuing the charge, while its platoon commander 
mounted, his horse having regained his feet, slightly 
wounded. 

Then a strange thing happened. From all parts of the 
rim of the ravine, German soldiers appeared—not for the 

urpose of firing—they were in flight. Some of them 
plunged headlong down the ravine, rifles slung over their 
shoulders; others threw away their helmets and rifles and 
were running as fast as their legs could carry them. But 
it was impossible to follow them down the pitch to the 
railroad. 

At the command of Captain d’Avout, the squadron 
rallied, facing north, and continued the gallop in that di- 
rection. On this part of the plateau there were still a few 
sections of Germans who prolonged the line over which 
the squadron had just passed. Frightened by the sudden 
arrival of the squadron in their rear, and by the sight of 
the Moroccan infantry that had advanced to support the 
attack of the 299th, these men threw down their arms and 
held up their hands. The Moroccans had only to gather 
them in. 

In a few minutes the charge had covered a distance of 
two kilometers (one and one-fourth miles). It had swept 
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the plateau first from west to east, then from south to 
north, In their turn, the faithful infantrymen of the 2ggth 
had pushed forward with the bayonet. Nothing remained 
but to send to the rear the men from the German 7th 
Grenadiers over whom the charge had passed. They hac 
surrendered with absolutely no signs of resistance. There 
were now no more armed Germans remaining on the 
plateau. The 2ggth occupied the slopes of the ravine. It 
had retaken the position from which it had been driven 
early in the morning. The enemy had done his bit for 
the day. 

D’Avout’s squadron returned to the little woods from 
which it had launched the charge. Noses were counted. 
Forty horses and their riders were missing, and a dozen 
horses wounded. It was a gloomy moment. How many 
of those absentees would never come back? No time 
should be lost in finding out. One by one these absentees 
rejoined the squadron, several of them carrying on their 
shoulders the equipment of their dead horses—proof of 
the admirable morale in this fine squadron. One man 
was wounded; not one was killed. Eleven horses were 
killed, ten were wounded, and three were missing. 


Discussion 


This extraordinary narrative of the incident of the 
mounted intervention of the 4th Squadron, roth Chas- 
seurs, Division Cavalry of the French 74th Infantry Di- 
vision, in the battle just south of Soissons on May 3p, 
1918, is presented literally. -Although colorfully described 
with almost fictional unreality by the officer who led 
one of the platoons in the charge, it is based on historical 
fact and clearly illustrates the psychological influence af- 
fecting; first, the decision by the division commander to 
throw his last ounce of weight against a victorious enemy 
in order to maintain his position; and second, the reaction 
of men going into battle when the “grim reaper’ has 
all of the odds on his side. 

The Moroccan Division, in action since May 2gth, on 
the left of the 74th Division, was ordered to extend its 
right during the morning of May 3oth, as far as Chazelles, 
inclusive. ‘hus, the Moroccan Division was to relieve the 
29gth Infantry, the left regiment of the 74th Division, on 
the ridge south of Berzy-le-Sec. At daybreak, however, 
the 2ggth Infantry was forced to withdraw, because of a 
new enemy thrust. But, in order to turn over a practicable 
defensive position to the Moroccan Division, it was neces- 
sary to regain the terrain just lost. General de Lardemelle, 
commanding the 74th Division, had used up all avail- 
able reserves and was, therefore, unable to execute an in- 
fantry counterattack. An artillery barrage to carry along 
the infantry was not effective. The only remaining unit 
that had not been thrown in to stop the German advance 
was the division cavalry, the 4th Squadron, roth Chas- 
seurs. In his report, General de Lardemelle stated that, 
‘The infantry was worn out by three days and nights of 
incessant fighting against an enemy Possessing very su- 
perior forces, and losses were heavy; but the quality of the 
troops was such that it needed only a momentary galvan- 
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izing to get it to resume the forward movement.” 

So the general decided to throw in the last ounce of his 
means to attain his objective; but this was not a case of a 
commander in panic groping for a solution. The general 
appreciated a psychological situation of rare opportunity, 
as indicated in his report, as follows: 

“The cavalry is a fragile arm because it is reconstituted 
with difficulty. It would never have occurred to me to 
sacrifice my divisional squadron in a vague manifestation 
of energy. The situation allowed me to visualize a sur- 
prise effect, and I obtained it. 

“Tt is none the less true that the captain commanding 
the squadron, when he left me to carry out his orders, 
believed he and his entire squadron were advancing to 
certain death.” 

It would be dangerous, however, to draw a general con- 
clusion from a particular event. To declare that a squad- 
ron can normally go into mounted action against a vic- 
torious infantry would be unwise. This merely would 
exaggerate still more, the pre-war doctrine of combat and 
sweep aside the lessons learned of the present-day power 
of fire-lessons paid for at the cost of so many human lives. 
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Yet this example illustrates how, in certain cases, a small 
courageous cavalry unit, under an adroit and energetic 
leader, can be called upon to employ its qualities of speed 
and battlefield mobility to obtain a surprise effect; shock! 
To accomplish this, as we have seen, strict codperation 
between the dismounted and mounted troops must ob- 
tain; and, if possible, the mounted attack should be 
supported by the action of the automatic weapons. Our 
cavalry now makes the mounted attack with the pistol 
instead of the saber. It is essentially necessary for the 
immediate participants to grasp the psychologically fav- 
orable moment, which they alone can appreciate. 

The German communique that appeared two days later 
mentioned “some charges made by the French cavalry on 
the Chaudun plateau.” This cavalry was composed of 
80 chasseurs, and they were real ones! This charge was 
executed under extremely dangerous conditions; it was 
fruitful of results, and was made with few losses. 

It will always remain a monument of eternal honor to 
the general who visualized it; to the captain who led it; 
and to the officers, noncommissioned officers and privates, 
who executed it. 





Note: The foregoing narrative and discussion are taken ver- 
batim from Cavalry Combat, a book devoted to the combat of small 
cavalry units during the World War, prepared by Major Fenton 
S. Jacobs, Cavalry, under the supervision of the Assistant Com- 
mandant, the Cavalry School, and being published by the CAVALRY 


JourNAL on July 30, 1937—Enp1ror. 





Reconnaissance and Attack Problems 


By Captain Marcellus L. Stockton, Jr., 11th Cavalry 


2 lives annual tactical inspection of the 11th Cavalry 
was conducted on May 7th, 8th, and gth, by the 
commanding general of the Ninth Corps Area, Major 
General George S. Simonds. General Simonds was accom- 
panied by Colonel Charles L. Sampson, G.S.C., G-3, 
Ninth Corps Area, Lieutenant Colonel Edward C. Mc- 
Guire, G.S.C., G-4, Ninth Corps Area, Major Walter 
A. Dumas, G.S.C., Assistant G-3, Ninth Corps Area, 
Major Charles H. Gerhardt, 11th Cavalry, on temporary 
duty at Headquarters Ninth Corps Area as Assistant G-3, 
Fourth Army, and Captain Noah M. Brinson, Aide to 
General Simonds. The inspection followed a two weeks’ 
period devoted to combined field exercises during which 
time the 11th Cavalry with the 2d Battalion, 76th Field 
Artillery, attached, executed various tactical roles. Prob- 
lems were held daily terminating with a critique and 
discussion of the day’s exercise. 

The inspection on May 7th consisted of combat firing 
exercises. Problems were fired by Troop B, commanded 
by Captain Edwin P. Crandell; by Troop F, commanded 
by Captan Claude W. Feagin; by the Machine Gun 
Troop, commanded by Captain James H. Walker and 
by the Second Section of the Scout Car Platoon, Head- 
quarters Troop, commanded by Sergeant Donald R. 
Gibson. The Machine Gun Troop exercises consisted of 
an indirect fire problem conducted by the troop com- 
mander, a direct fire problem fired by the First Section of 
the 1st Platoon, commanded by Sergeant Paul Foster and 
a 37-mm problem fired by the 37-mm Section, com- 


manded by Corporal Vern E. Marsden. 


On May 8th the 11th Cavalry with the 2d Battalion, 
76th Field Artillery, attached, marched with full field 
equipment from its field exercise camp, on the Camp Ord 
Military Reservation, to a concealed bivouac south of 
the Presidio of Monterey. The march was made under 
assumed war conditions with hostile aircraft active in 
the vicinity. The command, while en route, was assumed 
to be attacked by hostile attack aviation, meanwhile 
being observed by umpires to determine the efficacy of 
prior training in active and passive measures to be taken 
to combat attack aviation. Class I supplies and ammuni- 
tion loads were either actually carried on the march or 
represented by loads of equal size and weight since in- 
structions for the conduct of the tactical inspection speci- 
fied that it was desired to test the adequacy of assigned 
transportation and the ability of units to supply advanced 
elements, while engaged in combat, with rations and 
ammunition. 

Prior to dark May 8th the command, consisting of the 
11th Cavalry and attached 2d Battalion, 76th Field Artil- 
lery, was in a concealed bivouac, with an established out- 
post where it was inspected by the corps area commander 
and staff, for tactical dispositions and measures taken to 


provide concealment from the air. The outpost was pre- 
pared for defense against hostile mechanized attack by 
installed road blocks defended by the fire of suitably dis- 
posed weapons. Troops in the bivouac area were pre- 
pared for active defense against hostile air attack through 
the disposition of machine guns of the command. Captain 
James H. Walker, Machine Gun Troop, 11th Cavalry, 
acting as the air defense officer, coordinated the locations 
and fire direction of machine guns. Thirty-eight machine 
guns were emplaced 1 in position. Shortly after dark ra- 
tions and ammunition were actually drawn, from a previ- 
ously designated distributing point, and issued to separate 
units of the command. Prior to midnight, the night of 
May 8th-gth, the inspection, while both interesting and 
instructive, had been confined largely to an inspection 
of the mechanics of the employment of units of varying 
size but had not required the employment of the com- 
mand as a whole in a tactical situation against an assumed 
enemy. The detailed report of this exercise follows and 
has been divided into sections to assist in presenting a 
clear picture. Frequent reference to the accompanying 
sketches will be of assistance to the reader. 


SITUATION 


The following assumptions, outlined in a previously is- 

sued general situation, remained in effect: 

(1) The operation was being conducted in territory as- 
sumed to be hostile. 

(2) Bridges over the Salinas River at Old Hilltown and 
near Neponset had been destroyed. (See Figure 
1.) 

(3) The 11th Cavalry and 2d Battalion, 76th Field 
Artillery were attached to the 3d Blue Division 
and were assumed to have just completed a recon- 
naissance mission for the division without gaining 
contact with the enemy. 


At 12:30 aM, May gth, the following situation was 
presented to Colonel Troup Miller, commanding the 11th 
Cavalry, reinforced with the 2d Battalion, 76th Field Ar- 
tillery, commanded by Colonel Harvey D. Higley. 

“At 11:20 PM, 8 May, you received a dropped message 
from the division observation plane which read as follows: 


A HOSTILE MOTOR COLUMN ABOUT ONE 
THOUSAND YARDS LONG AND APPARENTLY 
COMPOSED OF INFANTRY AND A BATTERY OF 
MOTORIZED ARTILLERY REACHED THE SALINAS 
RIVER SOUTH OF BLANCO GATE STOP TROOPS 
DETRUCKED AT RJ 73 AND STARTED MOVING 
TOWARD RJ 170 AT 10:42 PM STOP MY PILOT WAS 
WOUNDED BY MACHINE GUN FIRE COMMA MY 
RADIO IS OUT AND THE SHIP IS BADLY DAM- 
AGED STOP AM RETURNING TO DIVISION LAND- 
ING FIELD AT BIG SUR. 

X 
OBSERVER.” 
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“After reporting this information to the division by 
radio message at 12:10 AM, g May: 


THE DIVISION CONTINUES ITS MARCH AT 
ONCE STOP STRONG MOTORIZED INFANTRY 
PATROLS WILL RECONNOITER THE DEL MONTE 
DASH SALINAS ROAD AND THE DEL MONTE 
DASH WATSONVILLE ROAD BEGINNING AT 
DAYLIGHT STOP ONE INFANTRY BATTALION 
MOVING BY MOTOR WILL JOIN YOU ABOUT FIVE 
PM TODAY STOP OUR RECONNAISSANCE PLANE 
WILL NOT BE AVAILABLE FOR SEVENTY-TWO 
HOURS STOP MOVE TO ORD RESERVATION 
WITHOUT DELAY COMMA SEIZE AND HOLD 
CAVALRY BLUFF FROM PANIZARRO GATE TO 
CLAUSENS RANCH. 


“Your plan for g May, followed by your actions and 
orders, if any, until 10:00 AM g May.” 

Before proceeding to an account of the solution of the 
problem, by the regimental commander, the following 
facts are presented for consideration. 


Character of the Terrain on which the Problem was 
Executed 


The Camp Ord Military Reservation, irregular in 
shape, is roughly six miles on a side. It is covered with 
heavy underbrush consisting of dense thickets of man- 
zanita too thick for passage of either a mounted or dis- 
mounted man and with less dense and more penetrable 
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thickets of wild lilac, button sage and ceanothus. It may 
well be added that these pleasant sounding names do not 
depict graphically the obstacles created by this growth 
since the general character is not unlike a shoulder-high 
growth of mesquite and renders difficult any advance in 
a fixed direction. Occasional live oak groves interrupt the 
even growth of underbrush. 


The drainage and ridge lines follow no fixed pattern, 
all rules to the contrary notwithstanding. Elevations vary 
from a few feet above sea level to almost a thousand feet. 
The southeastern section of the reservation is intersected 
by deep canyons with precipitous walls and is separated 
from the northeastern section of the reservation by a deep 
canyon known locally as Pipe Line Canyon. 


There are few roads on the reservation that can be ne- 
gotiated by motor vehicles. Such roads as exist are shown 
on Figure 1. Numerous trails criss-cross the reservation 
but cannot be used by motor vehicles due to lack of 
width and the fact that the surface is of deep sand. Be- 
yond the reservation boundaries and generally parallel 
thereto on all sides are excellent roads under constant use 
by the usual motor traffic. From the accompanying 
sketches and this description it will be seen that the 
enemy when last reported was apparently marching 
toward the above described area of thirty odd square miles 
within which were numerous positions admirably suited 
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Figure 1. The Reconnaissance Problem. 
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for defense. He was utilizing the only roads leading into 
this area (the reservation) from the east and could be 
expected, without difficulty, to cover the few remaining 
roads leading across the reservation from the west. 
Cavalry Bluff, the assigned objective for the regiment, 
is on the northeastern boundary of the reservation. It has 
an average elevation of two hundred and fifty feet drop- 
ping abruptly to the Salinas Valley on the east which 
has an average elevation in this sector of less than forty 
feet. Cavalry Bluff commands the Salinas Valley which 
is entirely devoid of cover. The only established crossings 
over the Salinas River in this area are easily covered by 


machine gun fire from Cavalry Bluff. 


General Comments on Conditions Affecting the Exercise 


Certain limitations imposed by peacetime conditions 
are obviously of material assistance to a peacetime S-2 
in preparing for the commander an S-2 estimate of the 
situation. The question arises as to whether advantage 
should ever be taken of such known limitations even 
during tactical inspections since the object sought is train- 
ing and not a rating for the solution of the exercise. The 
rating of satisfactory or unsatisfactory is a rating given to 
indicate the state of training and readiness for field service 
as demonstrated throughout the inspection. In the specific 
exercise being described, the regimental commander, 
Colonel Troup Miller, had directed that full advantage 
would be taken of the opportunity offered for training in 
preparation for participation, by the command, in the 
Fourth Army Maneuvers to follow in August of this year. 

There was no doubt in the mind of the regimental 
commander that the enemy would be encountered on 
the Camp Ord Military Reservation since the terrain ad- 
jacent thereto was necessarily unavailable for the dispo- 
sition of the enemy forces. Such an assumption was also 
invited by the statement in the special situation pre- 
sented that: “Strong motorized infantry patrols will re- 
connoiter the Del Monte-Salinas Road and the Del 
Monte-Watsonville Road beginning at daylight.” This 
statement was generously included in the problem with 
the announced intention of indicating the final phase of 
the exercise would be on the Camp Ord Military Reser- 
vation. To take full advantage of this statement, while 
of material assistance to a quick solution, would have re- 
duced considerably the opportunity offered for normal 
employment of the scout car platoon since the problem 
then presented would have resolved itself, for all ele- 
ments, into a direct advance from the west and a search 
for the enemy within the reservation boundary on a six- 
mile front. To accept the announced limitation, unre- 
servedly, without first establishing, where possible, facts 
to support it would, of necessity, mean that the enemy 
had been assumed to have provided no protection for his 
flanks, rear or lines of communication but that he had 
moved into the reservation with his entire force to occupy, 
voluntarily, a “lost battalion” position. 

While the employment of mounted squads, platoons 
and similar units on reconnaissance, over roads sustaining 
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heavy motor traffic, is impracticable, employment of 
scout cars under such conditions can be done with some 
semblance of reality due to their general character and 
capabilities. 

Mechanical preliminary preparations for the exercise re- 
quired the detail of three trucks, seventy-five men to repre- 
sent the enemy and a similar number of flags to repte- 
sent infantry squads, machine guns, 37-mm guns and 
light artillery. The men actually detailed were in fact a 
mixed force of all arms and services, being made up from 
all available men who had remained at the Presidio of 
Monterey and were not engaged in the exercise. Five of- 
ficers, in the réle of umpires, controlled enemy activity. 

The situation, when presented to the regimental com- 
mander, stipulated that no element of the command 
would cross the western boundary of the reservation, ex- 
tended north and south, prior to 4:30 AM, or approxi- 
mately an hour before sunrise. 

The concealed bivouac of the command, where the situ- 
ation was presented, was approximately fifteen miles 
from the final objective and about six and one-half miles 
from a point on the western boundary of the reservation 
midway between the north and south boundaries. 


It will be apparent, from reading the situation pre- 
sented, that the problem was essentially one of recon- 
naissance to determine the location, disposition and pos- 
sible lines of action open to the enemy. This having been 
determined, the defeat of the enemy would then be te- 
quired by the aggressive character of the mission assigned 
to the regimental commander. 

In reading the description of the solution adopted, con- 
sideration should be given to the fact that distances be- 
tween reconnaissance detachments and their patrols, be- 
tween reconnaissance detachments and the main body, and 
distances separating phase lines established to coordinate 
reconnaissance detachments had to be reduced below the 
normal because of the maneuver limitations. 


Decision and Plan 


At 1:00 AM, May gth, the regimental commander had 
reached his decision and announced a partial plan as fol- 
lows: 

To march with the main body on Cavalry Bluff early to- 
morrow morning, May gth, when sufficient information of 
the enemy has been received from reconnaissance detach- 
ments as will permit the intelligent employment of the main 
body. 

To dispatch reconnaissance detachments at such time as 
will allow patrols and reconnaissance detachments to cross 
ea western boundary of the Camp Ord Reservation at 4:30 

(Limitation on time imposed by requirement of the 
sills: ) 

To have one troop of the 2d Squadron and the scout car 
platoon prepared to march at 2:30 AM, May gth, as recon- 
naissance detachments. 


Pursuant to instructions contained in the above plan, 
three reconnaissance detachments were dispatched with 


written instructions specifying zones, phase lines, mis- 
sions and the time certain items of information were to 
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reach the regimental command post. Zones of reconnais- 
sance assigned are indicated, Figure 1. 

Detachment No. 1 consisted of one section of the scout 
car platoon commanded by Sergeant Donald A. Gibson. 

Detachment No. 2 consisted of Troop E, with intelli- 
gence personnel and a radio pack section, attached, com- 
rriatiebol by Captain Paul G. Kendall. 

Detachment No. 3 consisted of one section of the scout 
car platoon, commanded by 2d Lieutenant Donald O. 
Vars. 

It will be observed by looking at Figure 1 that assigned 
reconnaissance zones for reconnaissance detachments, con- 
sisting of scout car sections, were of irregular shape and 
relatively narrow. Adjacent to the south and west bounda- 
ries of the reservation these zones include roads on which 
the 3d Blue Division was to provide reconnaissance pa- 
trols. Cognizance was taken of these facts and such zones 
assigned for the following reasons: 

(1) Patrols sent from the 3d Blue Division would not 
cover all roads adjacent to the south and west reservation 
boundaries and were not instructed to reconnoiter toward 
the reported direction of advance of the hostile force. 

(2) The hostile force, as reported, could not, under 
actual conditions, be reasonably expected to move directly 
into the “‘lost Battalion” position as discussed above. 

(3) To utilize the scout cars for reconnaissance directly 
to the front, in this situation to a maximum depth of six 
miles from the western boundary of the reservation, would 
fail to take advantage of the high rate of mobility of scout 
cars. 

(4) The employment of scout cars for reconnaissance 
toward the flanks and rear of the enemy position was con- 
sidered to be a more economical method of employment 
of available reconnaissance agencies than would be the 
case wete scout cars employed in reconnoitering to the 
front against an enemy force generally located. Such em- 
ployment would risk loss unnecessary as a result of pos- 
sible road blocks and the fire of favorably located hostile 
antimechanized weapons. Such reconnaissance, due to 
the character of the few available roads in this situation, 
would likewise produce no commensurate results. If so 
employed, the only information that might be reasonably 
expected to be obtained would be the location of the 
hostile outpost line of resistance. This information, it 
would appear, could be secured with less risk and almost 
as rapidly by mounted patrols. Mounted patrols could 
not, however, provide early information of the location 
of hostile reserves and hostile artillery. This information 
might be reasonably expected to be supplied by the scout 
cat patrols as employed in the solution as adopted. 

The employment of the scout car reconnaissance de- 
tachments has been discussed in some detail since the 
question was raised during the critique, as to whether 
scout cats could not have been more advantageously em- 
ployed by assigning, to each of the two scout car recon- 
naissance detachments, reconnaissance zones which would 
have included for each detachment a half of the military 
reservation. 
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At 4:30 AM all reconnaissance detachments reported by 
radio that they had encountered no enemy and were initi- 
ating reconnaissance across the limiting line. The com- 
mand had, in the meantime, been alerted by warning 
orders and was ready to move. 

The regimental commander, on receipt of information 
from reconnaissance detachments that no enemy had 
been encountered, decided to move with the command, 
at once, on Eucalyptus Grove and issued verbal orders to 
put this decision into effect. Orders issued provided for 
an advance guard to cover the command on the match 
and direct the advance guard to establish a marzl: out- 
post, covering Eucalyptus Grove, upon reaching the west- 
ern boundary of the reservation. 

Reference to Figure 2 will show that Eucalyptus Grove 
is favorably located with respect to the road net. The 
command could, therefore, move to this grove without 
being committed to a definite direction of advance. En 
route to Eucalyptus Grove negative information was 
received by radio from all reconnaissance . detachments. 
Positive information was received as follows: 

From the scout car reconnaissance detachment operat- 
ing in the north reconnaissance zone: 

That no enemy was north or east of the reservation 
boundary to the Salinas River. 

A radio message was immediately dispatched to this 
detachment directing it to reconnoiter to the southwest 
toward Machine Gun Flats. See Figure 2. 

From the reconnaissance detachment consisting of 
Troop E, reinforced, operating in the center reconnais- 
sance zone: 

That light artillery fire had been received from Joffre. 


From the scout car reconnaissance detachment operat- 
ing in the south reconnaissance zone: 

No message received. (It was subsequently reported 
by the commander of this scout car section that he was 
unable to establish radio communication with the regi- 
mental command post, from any location in the Salinas 
Valley, probably due to the numerous intervening ridges.) 

The command arrived at Eucalyptus Grove at 6:00 AM 
and halted under the excellent concealment afforded by 
the grove, where the following positive information was 
received prior to 7:10 AM. (The information contained in 
several messages has been incorporated in single state- 
ments for the sake of brevity.) 

From the scout car reconnaissance detachment operat- 
ing in the north reconnaissance zone: 

An enemy force of undetermined strength observed in po- 
sition of considerable depth and extending south from Joffre. 
From the reconnaissance detachment consisting of 

Troop E reinforced, operating in the center reconnaissance 
zone: 

Enemy infantry in undetermined strength in position on 
Joffre-Elliott Ridge. Outpost west of Joffre. 

From the scout car reconnaissance detachment operat- 
ing in the south reconnaissance zone: 

Large group of enemy in area south and west of Machine 
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FicurE 2. The Attack. 


Gun Flats. Enemy with machine guns along line Alexander- 


Joffre. 
Final Phase—The Attack 


After studying the situation map, the regimental com- 
mander rode forward, on personal reconnaissance, from 
Eucalyptus Grove to a position on a ridge generally in 
rear of the center reconnaissance detachment. He was ac- 
companied by the Commanding Officer, 2d Battalion, 
76th Field Artillery, Squadron Commanders, 11th Cav- 
alry, and the Commanding Officer of the MG Troop of 
the 11th Cavalry. S-3 remained at the command post. 
Upon completion of this reconnaissance, verbal orders 
were issued, at the forward position at 7:15 AM, directing 
an attack without delay against the enemy position. The 
order as issued included provision for: 

The employment of the 2d Squadron, 11th Cavalry 
with attachments, and less detachments, in a holding at- 
tack against the enemy position. 


The employment of the 1st Squadron with the Machine 
Gun Troop less attachments, attached, as a maneuver- 
ing mass to execute the principal attack enveloping the 
hostile right flank and rear. 

The employment of the 2d Battalion, 76th Field Ar- 
tillery, in support of the attack from positions generally 
in rear of the pivot with the mass of its fire on the north- 
ern portion (right flank) of the hostile position. (Direct 
observation of the hostile position was aftorded from neat 
the position designated). 

The distant reconnaissance missions previously as- 
signed reconnaissance detachments, being no longer of 
immediate importance, were cancelled. Troop E, function- 
ing as a reconnaissance detachment, was directed to re- 
vert to control of the Commanding Officer, 2d Squadron. 
Scout car reconnaissance detachments were directed by 
radio to close the avenues of probable withdrawal and 
prevent the escape of the hostile force. 

(Continued on page 259) 
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GENERAL HAWKINS’ 


THE EDITOR of the Cavary Journat is happy to 
announce that Brigadier General Hamilton S. Hawkins, 
United States Army, Retired, has consented, at the re- 
quest of the Chief of Cavalry, to continue to pass on to 
his brother cavalrymen the fruits of his extended ser- 
vice. 

General Hawkins will prepare for each number of the 
CavALry JOURNAL a short article touching on cavalry 
tactics, presented under the department heading, “‘Gen- 
eral Hawkins’ Notes.” 





General Hawkins needs no introduction to cavalrymen. 
For years he has been recognized as one of our foremost 
authorities on cavalry tactics. Many cavalry officers have 
had the benefit of his personal instruction and advice 
throughout his active military career, including his ser- 
vice at the Cavalry School and in the 1st Cavalry Division, 
which he ultimately commanded. These and others will 
be delighted to learn that they will have the opportunity 
to read these bi-monthly notes which are sure to stimu- 
late interest and evoke discussion. 


Grouping of Machine Guns 


During the approach, the object, of all machine gun 
units is to advance, by as well covered routes as can be 
found, to a position close enough to the enemy for effective 
fire and with an unobstructed field of fire, in order to give 
all possible fire support to the rifle units. 

In order not to be caught in pack by surprise fire and 
for the purpose of selecting in advance the best fire po- 
sitions for the guns, the machine gun unit must be pre- 
ceded by a covering detachment of riflemen who should 
form part of machine gun units for this purpose. When 
no such riflemen are provided organically, they should be 
attached from rifle units. 

Thus, the mission of machine guns, and their approach 
to positions where they can perform this mission (sup- 
porting fire), requires that they be separated from rifle 
units during the approach, and not mixed with the rifle- 
men they are required to support. 

The posting of machine gun units (usually in one lo- 

cality for small commands and in several localities for 
large commands) must be attended to as an initial pro- 
ceeding in the attack, just as in the case of artillery or in 
going into a defensive position. In the case of several 
machine gun groups separated from each other, each 
group has its own covering detachment during the ap- 
proach. 

Then, having posted the machine guns, and their fire 
having commenced, the rifle units, which have been kept 
in rear during the approach, commence their advance to 
get within very short rifle range from the enemy before 
opening fire and preliminary to the assault. Naturally, 
these rifle units pass through the intervals between the 
posted groups of the Machine Guns. 

In the case of small commands, like regiments or 

even brigades, the machine guns may usually be posted 
in one group or possibly two, each such group being well 
out on the flank of the rifle group it is required to support. 

It is only by such an arrangement that the full power 


of machine guns can be used in attack, mounted or dis- 
mounted. 

The approach commences after the route column with 
its advance guard has halted or broken up in order to make 
disposition for the attack, and after the preliminary recon- 
naissance has been made, orders have been issued by the 
force commander and the different columns have pro- 
ceeded to their assigned assembly positions covered by 
covering detachments. From these assembly positions the 
units approach, still covered by covering detachments, 
towards the line of departure. The line of departure is the 
line marking the position closest to the enemy that can 
be reached under cover or without coming under aimed 
fire of small arms. On the line of departure the units 
must be fully deployed, and from it they advance to the 
attack without covering detachments. From the line of de- 
parture the small units, squads and platoons, advance by 
taking advantage of all cover, in a fixed direction, to at- 
tain an assault position within 300 yards of the enemy line 
of defense. This assault position is attained, if possible, 
before the riflemen of the front lines open fire. 

Thus, the approach is that period during the advance 
from assembly positions to the line of departure. In 
hastily prepared attacks, or where surprise by swift move- 
ment is desired, no halts are made in these various po- 
sitions, (or halts are made in only some of them), and 
the periods, not pauses, which, for academic description 
and discussion, are called development, assembly po- 
sitions, approach, line of departure, advance to attack, as- 
sault, all merge into each other. This is often the case in 
mounted attacks. Sometimes no assembly positions for 
the different columns are designated. Sometimes the line 
of departure is reached and full deployment made without 
any halt. It is better usually to be a little more deliberate. 

Whether the attack is deliberate or a hastily prepared 
action, the machine gun units should be sent to their fire 
positions during that period known as the approach. And, 


(Continued on page 264) 








Sports As a Means of Training For 
Combat Leadership 


By CAPTAIN WILLARD A. HOLBROOK, Cavalry 
Master of the Sword, United States Military Academy 


Upon the fields of friendly strife 
Are sown the seeds 

That upon other fields, on other days, 
Will bear the fruits of victory.* 


N these days of peace, the junior officer receives too 

little training in combat leadership. Too many 2d 
lieutenants have the idea that the day they were per- 
mitted to shoulder the gold bars they assumed all the 
qualities of the leaders of history. Now leaders are born 
or achieve these qualities, but none have the qualities 
of leadership thrust upon them. Granting that these 
qualities lie dormant in the individual, it remains for us 
to devise conditions which will develop his powers of 
leadership so that when the occasion arises the sensation 
will not be new and untried. But how should this be ac- 
complished? Our early military leaders received their 
training in actual conditions of warfare. Washington had 
his French and Indian Wars; Jackson’s early life was filled 
with strife and danger; Scott, Grant, Lee and Pershing all 
received combat experience prior to the time that they 
were put to the supreme test. Few young officers of the 
present are subjected to conditions which even remotely 
resemble those of our forbears, for today a young officer is 
accustomed to higher standards of living. His military 
knowledge is limited to what he has read or has been 
taught. In short, he has little opportunity to develop his 
physical or combat leadership qualities. 

But let us consider what are the essentials of leader- 
ship. Major General Herbert J. Brees has said that the 
essential qualities of leadership are: force of character; 
physical fitness; knowledge of profession, self and men; 
courage, moral and physical; common sense and judg- 
ment; tenacity of purpose; executive ability and _per- 
sonality. 

Under conditions of combat, when danger, excitement, 
fatigue and uncertainty are present, indications of leader- 
ship show themselves most clearly. The strength of 
character considered mediocre in peace may tise to un- 
believable heights. There will be no questions as to 
physical fitness; the knowledge of profession will achieve 
its ultimate goal, while knowledge of men and self often 
will be the determining factor between success and fail- 
ure; courage, moral and physical, stands out to meet the 
trial all true soldiers expect; common sense and judgment 
will be most necessary when normal codes are non- 
existent; tenacity of purpose will often counter the tend- 





*Motto engraved in West Point Cadet Gymnasium. 


ency toward frailty and despair; executive ability will be 
demonstrated in the ease with which the will of the com- 
mander can be carried out; and personality will be the 
shining light to illuminate the surroundings as a star shell 
over No Man’s Land. 

There is no means whereby all the psychological ele- 
ments of war can be produced in time of peace. Conse- 
quently, maneuvers and simulated war conditions seldom 
offer training whereby many leadership qualities are 
tested. However, in contests of sports we find many of 
the conditions common to combat. Danger is minimized; 
fatigue, excitement and pressure of competition, reveal 
the individual’s qualities or lack of them. 

Even the recreational sports, such as golf and tennis, 
are mediums of revelation in this respect. I know one 
officer, then a poor golfer, who overheard the remark: 
“Hurry up and tee off before that terrible dub Jones gets 
here!’’ “Jones” immediately stopped playing to con- 
centrate on practicing. The next year he won an important 
championship and has been one of the outstanding golfers 
of the army ever since. You may call this revenge, but | 
insist that it is tenacity of purpose. Those outspoken op- 
ponents of polo fail to realize that it is one of the best 
means of fostering the active spirit, quick decision and 
teamwork so necessary through the entire life of the 
officer. To it could be attributed the physical fitness dis- 
played by Generals Henry T. Allen and Charles G. Treat 
who played on opposing teams just prior to their retire- 
ment. 

What greater feats of combat leadership in its purest 
form can be found than at the height of some of our great 
sporting spectacles when two evenly matched teams are 
pitted against each other, where players carry on despite 
fatigue and injury? What better test can be improvised 
than that which is required by the spirit of perseverance 
and determination which brings a losing team through to 
a victory at the end of a gruelling contest? 

Qualities of leadership acquired on the playing field do 
present themselves in time of stress. Some years ago, 
General Edward L. King, then a lieutenant, was in a 
scouting party in the Philippines. He was following the 
leader of the expedition along a narrow trail, when sud- 
denly a hostile native leaped out of the brush and leveled 
a pistol at King’s companion. Without a thought, Lieu- 
tenant King, made a diving tackle, thereby saving his 
companion’s life. When asked how he had acted so 
quickly, he replied that it was only the result of training 
on the football field. In this case, the instant decision, 
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courage and action had been perfected by practice in sport. 

Authorities at the United States Military Academy 
have recognized for some time that sports offered - an 
excellent means of developing leadership. In 1920, the 
superintendent introduced intramural sports as an integral 
part of the cadet schedule. Prior to that time, the regular 
gymnasium course was excellent in giving the cadets 
physical condition and development, besides teaching 
something of swimming, boxing, wrestling and fencing, 


One of the numerous softball 
games at West Point. Officials and 


coaches are first classmen. 


but a practical knowledge of the most popular American 
sports was not then available to the majority of cadets. 
All men not on a varsity sport were therefore required to 
attend intramural athletics. At the present time, these 
include football, lacrosse, track, basketball, fencing, swim- 


ming, tennis, polo and golf in the fall, followed in the 
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spring by baseball, soccer, cross-country, golf, tennis and 
swimming. No cadet is permitted to attend the same 
intramural sport more than one season unless he is desig- 
nated as coach or official during his first class year. A 
cadet having a working knowledge of these sports at the 
beginning of his first class year strives to develop his 
leadership to the utmost, particularly in bodily contact 
sports as coach or captain. A great many cadets who are 
not selected as members of the various varsity squads 






Of the many sports being con- 
ducted at this time, we see two 
soccer games and two of baseball. 


prove themselves eminently fitted to coach, captain teams, 
or act as officials. 

This fact is not always recognized in the Army today, 
where a young officer is not generally considered qualified 
to be a coach of a regimental team unless he has won his 
letter at some university. Often one or two officers in each 
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regiment are identified as athletic officers during a greater 
part of their early years, when these long continued as- 
signments may be detrimental to their military career. 
Other officers whose abilities have not been tested are 
not permitted to have this valuable experience. Why 
should not all young officers be required to serve a brief 
length of time as athletic officer either in companies or 
higher units? Their efficiency reports should then reflect 
their success in that endeavor to the same degree as it 1s 
recognized in other military lines. 

The executive training in leadership received by the 
average athletic officer is most valuable, but even more 
vital are the qualities of leadership developed by the 
officer who is a successful playing member of an organiza- 
tion team. An officer in this capacity gives confidence to 
his team through his example, coolness, judgment and 
combative spirit, and will spur his men to greater feats. 
If the officer maintains a playing superiority, the feeling 
of the enlisted men often amounts to hero worship. A few 
yeats ago, a small young officer with boxing ability was 
placed in charge of the regimental boxers. He started in- 
struction as he had been trained at the Academy. In the 
course of the period, he asked someone to step out so that 
certain blows and counters could be demonstrated. As 
would be expected, the biggest soldier in the group 
condescended. On being asked whether he boxed, his 
reply was, “No, I fight.” “‘All right, let’s fight!” said 


May-June 


the youngster. Fortunately, this young officer was able 
to prove that he knew that game, too. Thereafter, his 
word was law on the boxing team, which had an un- 
usually successful season. Of course, this is not suggested 
as the usual routine, but it does show that physical 
prowess is a great asset in the development of leadership 
Officers who have been playing members of organization 
teams will testify to the resultant improvement in team 
morale. This actual participation of the officer is a means 
of forming a greater bond of sympathy between enlisted 
men and their playing coaches, which should create a 
mutual esteem in all other military relations. While the 
present regulations permit but one officer to participate 
as a playing member of organization teams, all young 
officers should be encouraged to engage in organization 
athletics. This increased interest will have its effect on 
organization esprit. 

In conclusion, why should not organization sports in 
the army be regarded as a means of leadership training and 
why should they not be given the same emphasis and 
consideration as other military training? Should not the 
younger officers be required to associate themselves in 
organization sports as players, coaches and officials? If 
such a view is adopted, they will not find themselves 
untried in leadership in an emergency. Lord Wellington’s 
remark that the Battle of Waterloo was won on the play- 
ing fields of Eaton should be just as true today. 


LOOSEN CINCHAS? 


By Major Joun E. Seay, Cavalry 


HOULD cinchas be loosened during a halt when 

march is to be resumed immediately thereafter? 

If there is any one thing which impressed me more 
than any other during my last tour of service at Fort 
Riley, from 1932 to 1935, it was the advice of my 1st 
Sergeant (since retired) Patrick J. Sheehan, Machine 
Gun Troop, 2d Cavalry, never to disturb a saddle or pack 
saddle on the march provided it was properly adjusted 
and riding well. 

During all the maneuvers and marches for two years, 
including the extra strenuous duty this particular troop 
performed in connection with the maneuvers with the 
mechanized cavalry in 1934, this principle was carried out 
and during that time there was never an occasion to ob- 
serve a trooper falling out on the march nor a sore back. 
It was observed during the same period that those troops 
which did loosen cinchas were continually dropping out 
men on the march and also treating sore backs and cinch 
sores for some time thereafter. It 1s almost impossible to 
recinch a pack saddle so that it will sit right even if it is 
moved ever so slightly after once placed properly. The 
fact that this troop packed the heavy .30 caliber machine 
gun, the .50 caliber machine gun, the 37-mm gun, as well 
as picket line, rations, and kitchen pack without ever 
falling out a trooper testifies to the soundness of this idea. 

During the march of the New Mexico Military Insti- 


tute R.O.T.C. Unit from Roswell, New Mexico, to Fort 
Bliss, Texas, and return in the summer of 1936, a round 
trip of 425 miles, the same principle was adhered to with 
perfect results. The only time the cinchas were loosened 
was when, within a short distance of camp or bivouac, 
men dismounted and the horses were led into camp. 
There was never a suspicion of a sore back or a cinch sore. 


SUMMARY 


To prevent sore backs: 

1. Never loosen cinchas or otherwise disturb a riding 
saddle or pack saddle on the march unless something needs 
readjustment. To do so will cause troopers to fall out in a 
short space of time because of further need of adjustment, 
and invariably cause sores due to shifting weight on a hot 
back. 

2. Remove the load, either man or pack at every halk, 
immediately, and do not reload until ready to move. This 
includes all halts of five minutes or more. 

3. Loosen cinchas when within sight of the camp or 
bivouac after dismounting men, and lead into camp. 
Otherwise never loosen cinchas unless it is necessary to 
do so to readjust saddle. It is seldom possible to regain 
the original set of the saddle until several miles of march- 
ing. Furthermore, it often causes troopers to fall out of 
column to make other adjustments before the next hal. « 
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A MAP PROBLEM 


Pursuit and Exploitation 


GENERAL SITUATION 


Maps. — Special Map No. 10, Army Extension 
Courses, 1/62,500. 

South Mountain forms the boundary between two 
states at war, Blue (east) and Red (west). 

At the outbreak of war, a Red corps advanced rapidly 
into Blue territory. The Blues launched a strong counter- 
offensive during the early part of March, and succeeded 
in gradually driving the Reds west to the general line: 
Center School (376-741)—Bachman Mills (377-729). 

Both sides have suffered heavy casualties but fres 
reinforcements have materially strengthened the Blue 
corps. 

ain heavy rains have made Rock Creek and Monoc- 


acy River unfordable south of Gettysburg. 

















Ficure 1. First Special Situation. 


It is assumed that all crossings over the Monocacy River 
and Rock Creek, south of Gettysburg, are bridge cross- 
ings, except at points where the word “FORD” shows on 
the map. These streams can be crossed only at bridge 
crossings. 


First SpeciaL SITUATION AND First REQUIREMENT 


Special Situations (Blue )—The Blue 2d Cavalry Bri- 
gade, with the rst Battalion, 1st Field Artillery (horse), 
Troop A, 1st Armored Car Squadron and Troop A, 1st 
Engineers, attached, which has been in corps reserve, ar- 
rived at Snydersburg (382-724) at 6:00 AM, 22 March, 
with instructions to be prepared for immediate pursuit 
upon the receipt of orders from the Blue I Corps. 

At 9:30 PM, 22 March, Brigadier General 2d Cavalry 
Brigade received the following instructions from the 
headquarters of the Blue I Corps at Lineboro (386-736) : 

The Red corps has started to withdraw. This corps initiates 
direct pursuit at daylight tomorrow, 23 March. 

The 2d Cavalry Brigade, reinforced, will proceed at once 
to block the movement of the hostile columns to the west of 
MONOCACY RIVER and ROCK CREEK, betwen BAL- 
TIMORE PIKE (352-747), excl, and BRIDGEPORT 
(349.5-732.0), incl. 

Bridges may be destroyed. 

The gorst Observation Squadron operating from Corps 
Airdrome is attached to the 2d Cavalry Brigade until further 
orders. 


Corps CP: LINEBORO until further orders. 
Brigade CP: To be reported. 


* * * * 


(Eprtor’s Nore: Coordinates refer to printed maps.) 
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First Requirement—(1) The decision of Brigadier 
General 2d Cavalry Brigade at this time. 

(2) Brigadier General A’s plan for the employment 
of the gorst Observation Squadron and Troop A, 1st 
Armored Car Squadron, until daylight. 


A SoLuTION oF First REQUIREMENT 


(1) The decision of Brigadier General 2d Cavalry 
Brigade at this time: 


The brigade will march in two columns on Hoffman Hill 
(347-747) at 10:30 PM, tonight, to block the movement of 
the hostile columns to the west of Monocacy River and Rock 
Creek, between Baltimore Pike (352-737) excl., and Bridge- 
port (349.5-732) incl. Rate of march, 5 miles per hour. 
Initial objective: Keymar (350-722). 

Northern column: 2d Cavalry Brigade, reinforced, less de- 
tachments. I. P., CR 759 (381.5-724.0). Route of morch: 
Mexico (377-722) — Uniontown (361-721) — Mt. Union 
Church (355-721 )—Keymar. 

Southern column: 4th Cavalry. Attachments: one bat- 
tery 1st Battalion, 1st Field Artillery (horse), one platoon 
Troop A, 1st Engineers. IP., RJ 686 (383-723). Route of 
march: Westminster (372-719) — Avondale (368-717) — 
Union Bridge (355-718)—Bethel Church (352-718)—Key- 


mar. 

(2) The plan of Brigadier General 2d Cavalry Brigade 
for the employment of the gorst Observation Squadron 
troop A, rst Armored Car Squadron until daylight: 

Commencing at 11:00 PM the gorst Observation Squad- 


ron will reconnoiter in the area: Littlestown (363-739)— 
Gettysburg—eastern edge South Mountain—Creagerstown 
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(337-719) —Union Bridge (355-718) with the missions of re- 
porting the movements of any hostile troops the size of a 
regiment or larger moving east from the passes of South 
Mountain. Report to Brigade CP without delay. Commenc- 
ing at 5:00 AM, to report the location and routes of heads of 
retreating columns. Report to reach CP not later than 6:00 
AM. 

Troop A, 1st Armored Car Squadron, will proceed at 10: 30 
PM via the routes of the brigade to the Monocacy River, and 
will report the condition of the bridges and the availability 
for use by the brigade, at the crossings over the Monocacy 
River betwen Piney Creek and LeGore Bridge, both inclusive. 
The strength, location and disposition of any hostile troops in 
that area will be reported. Reports to reach CP not later 
than 3:00 AM. 


SECOND SPECIAL SITUATION AND SECOND REQUIREMENT 


Second Special Situation (Blue).—The brigade suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Monocacy River at Millers Bridge 
(344-722) at daylight 23 March, and continued the 
match on Hoffman Hill. It encountered detachments of 
hostile cavalry and infantry during the march north, but 
after some resistance south of Emmitsburg (341-735), 
the brigade succeeded in driving the Red force to the 
northwest. 

At 8:00 am the 2d Cavalry Brigade is assembling in 
the woods in the vicinity of Tom’s Creek, about one and 
one-half miles southeast of Emmitsburg. The situation as 
known to the brigade commander at this time is as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The crossings over the Monocacy River and Rock 
Creek between Bridgeport, inclusive, and Baltimore Pike, 
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exclusive, are intact and held by small detachments of 
hostile infantry and cavalry. 

(2) The gorst Observation Squadron has reported 
columns of Red infantry and artillery moving west on all 
available roads between the Littlestown (364-739) —Bar- 
low (350-741) Road and the Union Mills—Taneytown 
—Bridgeport Road, both inclusive. Heads of columns 
had reached the line: Littlestown—Kingsdale (361-737) 
—Markers Mill (362-730) at 7:30 AM. 

(3) Troop A, 1st Armored Car Squadron, is disposed 
as follows: One platoon is reconnoitering to the north 
and northwest from the vicinity of Greenmount (346- 
742). One platoon is reconnoitering to the south and 
southeast from the vicinity of CR 421 (346-733). One 
platoon is maintaining contact with the force of hostile 
cavalry and infantry that withdrew to the northwest, 
and the troop, less detachments, is with the brigade. 

Second Requirement.—So much of Brigadier General 
2d Cavairy Brigade’s plan at this time, to carry out the 
mission assigned him by the Commanding General Blue 
| Corps, as would be contained in paragraphs 2 and 3 of 
2 formal field order. 


A SOLUTION OF SECOND REQUIREMENT 


So much of the plan of Brigadier General 2d Cavalry 
Hrigade to carry out the mission assigned him by the 
Corps Commander as would be contained in paragraphs 
2 and 3 of a formal field order is as follows: 

The brigade will seize and hold all crossings over the 
Monocacy River and Rock Creek between Bridgeport, in- 
clusive, and Baltimore Pike, exclusive, and block the move- 
ment of the retreating hostile columns to the west. Forma- 
tion: Regiments abreast. Boundary between regiments: 
Marsh Creek (to 4th Cavalry). 

The 3d Cavalry, with one battery rst Field Artillery 
(horse) and one platoon Troop A, 1st Engineers, attached, 
is responsible for the northern sector and the left of the 
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brigade. It will seize and hold all crossings in its sector. 

The 4th Cavary (less one squadron), with one battery, 
1st Field Artillery (horse) and one platoon Troop A, 1st 
Engineers, attached, 1s responsible for the southern sector and 
the right of brigade, and will seize and hold all crossings in 
its sector. 

1st Battalion, 1st Field Artillery (horse), less two batteries, 
from vicinity of Hoffman Hill in reserve, will reconnoiter 
routes and positions with a view to firing on heads of hostile 
columns east of Monocacy River and Rock Creek. 

gorst Observation Squadron, report progress of heads of 
retreating columns and report any hostile movement toward 
the brigade position in the area—Creagerstown—Gettysburg 
—Cashtown—Catoctin. 

Troop A, 1st Armored Car Troop, reconnoiter to line Get- 
tysburg—Cashtown (338-756) on the north, and the line 
Catoctin (331- -719)—Creagerstown (337-719)—Keymar on 
the south. Report and maintain contact with hostile force 
size of squadron or larger moving into the area. Special at- 
tention to eastern exits of South Mountain. 

The 2d Cavalry Brigade, less detachments, vicinity Hoff- 
man Hill in reserve, await further orders. 

Regiments will report when crossings are seized. Bridges 
may be destroyed. 


To keep the corps commander informed of the situation. 
















Discussion 






Purpose.—The purpose of this problem is to illustrate 
the tactical principles involved in the use of a horsed 
cavalry brigade in the encircling maneuver of pursuit: 

(1) Direct pressure combined with an encircling 
maneuver against the hostile rear. 

(2) Artillery dispatched in the encircling maneuver. 

(3) Check the heads of retreating columns until they 
can be overtaken and destroyed by the forces in direct 

ursuit. 

(4) The march of the encircling force is directed at 
some point or area suitable for launching of operations 
against the retreating forces, such as a river line across the 












(5) Check the heads of the retreating columns until 
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they can be destroyed by the troops following in direct 
pursuit. 

(6) Reduce possibility of interruption or attack by 
hostile flank forces or reserves. 

(7) The commander of the encircling force keeps the 
higher commander constantly informed of the situation. 

First Situation—Upon receipt of the order from the 
Blue I Corps, Brigadier General 2d Cavalry Brigade im- 
mediately makes a study of the terrain and formulates 
his plans for pursuit. His mission requires that he block 
the movement of the hostile columns to the west of the 
Monocacy River and Rock Creek between Baltimore Pike 
and Bridgeport. An examination of the Terrain shows 
that there are at least five roads available to the Red Corps 
in its withdrawal. This precludes any attempt to operate 
against the flank of the hostile columns. Such an action 
would involve only one of the columns and allow the 
others to withdraw to the west unmolested. Obviously 
Brigadier General 2d Cavalry Brigade must move to an 
area where he can delay the heads of all the columns. In 
the selection of the area in which to operate, he may go 
directly to the Monocacy River and Rock Creek or east 
thereof. To choose the latter would necessitate a night 
operation in an area which no doubt is already occupied 
with hostile troops. With the resultant confusion due to 
lack of opportunity for advance reconnaissance and 
planning, the chances of success of the mission are ma- 
terially lessened. It also fails to take advantage of the 
mobility of the cavalry to gain a natural obstacle, the 
Monocacy River. Both this river and Rock Creek are 
made formidable obstacles by floods which limit the 
hostile columns to the bridge crossings. 

Brigadier General 2d Cavalry Brigade can reasonably 
expect hostile resistance before he arrives in this area. 
Upon arrival he will have to fight to seize the crossings, 
in order to operate against the heads of the hostile columns. 
He therefore decides on an initial objective to march on, 
close to but east of the river. By sending out his recon- 
naissance agencies immediately, he can gain sufficient 
information of the bridges to enable him to make further 
plans for crossing the Monocacy at daylight. By march- 
ing at 10:30 PM the brigade will arrive at Keymar under 
cover of darkness and a short rest for men and animals can 
be obtained. In the selection of the route for the march, 
consideration must be given to moving in two columns 
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far enough to the south to avoid hostile detachments near 
the line of retreat, possible roads that could be interdicted 
by artillery fire, and crossings over the Monocacy that 
would be held in strength by the Reds. On the other 
hand, the distance must not be so great as to prevent the 
brigade from arriving at its final objective before the re- 
treating forces get there. 

Second Situation —This situation divides itself into 
two separate operations: First, the attacking and seizing 
of the bridge crossings, and second, the action against the 
heads of the hostile retreating columns. 

Having arrived in the vicinity of Tom’s Creek, Briga- 
dier General 2d Cavalry Brigade must immediately make 
a determined effort to capture the bridges over the Monoc- 
acy River and Rock Creek in the zone assigned to him. 

The time and space factors are such that he must initi- 
ate action against all the crossings simultaneously. If he 
sends his whole force against the bridges in the southern 
sector and then operates against the bridges in the north- 
ern sector, the hostile retreating columns on the north 
flank could undoubtedly be at the bridges or actually 
crossing them and he has failed to accomplish his mis- 
sion. 

The width of the zone of action is so great that the 
command should be decentralized. Therefore each regi- 
ment is given a sector of responsibility with initially the 
same mission. For the time being (at least) Brigadier 
General A uses one squadron as a reserve. Engineers and 
artillery are attached to each regiment, the former for de- 
stroying bridges if necessary and the latter for the attack. 
The battalion less two batteries is held with the reserve 
reconnoitering for positions for long-range fire on the 
heads of hostile columns and for later close-in support of 
either sector, when necessary. 

The armored cars are placed on the flanks to give 
timely warning of the approach of hostile troops from 
flanks and rear. Each regiment is responsible for close-in 
protection of its own flanks. 

As soon as the regiments have notified Brigadier Gen- 
eral A that the bridges in their sectors have been seized, 
he undoubtedly would destroy the crossings, leaving a 
small detachment at each of the flank crossings to prevent 
the enemy from rebuilding the bridges. This would ma- 
terially decrease the number of crossings to be held in 
strength and allow for a larger brigade reserve. 


THE EFFECTIVE RAPIDITY OF FIRE 


PREPARED BY First LIEUTENANT FRANK D. Merritt, gth Cavalry 


ere the 15th century on, armies have constantly 
endeavored to increase the effectiveness of small arms 
fire. The arquebusier of the late 14th century had a 
muzzle loading weapon in which ignition of the powder 
was effected by touching a match to the powder train. 
Towards the end of the 15th century the invention of the 
matchlock and serpentinelock had improved the early 


arquebuse to the extent that a rate of fire of one round 
per minute was possible. Both of these inventions con- 
sisted of the basic principle of a fixed match which was 
brought into contact with the powder train when the 
trigger was pulled. The battle of Pavia (1525) demon- 
strated the advantages of this type of weapon. The infan- 
try of Charles V equipped with the new weapon easily 
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maintained a fire superiority over the French infantry 
equipped with the old arquebus. 

Successive improvements gradually lightened the 
weight of weapons and the matchlock gave way to the 
flintlock. However at the beginning of the 18th century 
a rate of fire of two rounds per minute was all that could 
be expected of well-trained troops. The invention of the 
percussion cap improved the reliability of operation but 
did not greatly increase the rate of fire. In 1841 Prussia 
developed the Dreyse “Needle Gun.” This gun was a 
breechloader using a combustible cartridge in which the 
bullet, the powder charge, and a fulminating cap were 
united. While the Dreyse was not the first breech-load- 
ing rifle it was one of the earliest used in combat. It fired 
at a rate of approximately five rounds per minute and 
made its reputation at the battle of Sadowa. Prior to 
Sadowa the Dreyse rile was regarded with grave doubts 
by European nations. Interestingly it was believed that 
the waste of ammunition from a weapon capable of this 
rate of fire would be so great as to prevent an adequate 
supply being maintained. It was also believed that it 
would be impossible to control the fire of units armed 
with such a novel weapon. Sadowa proved that these be- 
liefs were unsound and other nations followed the ex- 
ample set by Prussia. During the Franco-Prussian War 
the efficiency of fire of the repeating breech-loading rifle 
was clearly proven. The casualties suffered by the Prussian 
Guard at St. Privat was a practical demonstration of the 
advantages of the French Chassepot rifle, model of 1866. 
Following the Franco-Prussian War, France investigated 
the metallic cartridge and adopted the Gras rifle, model 
of 1874. The Gras rifle permitted the average soldier to 
fire at a rate of approximately 10 rounds per minute. 
Germany in turn transformed the model 1871 Mauser 
into a repeating weapon using the system invented by 
the Austrian Major Kropatschek. Similar type weapons 
or modifications of them continued to be developed. 
From an almost steady stream of inventions came the 
Mannlicher, Lebel, Krag-Jorgensen, Lee-Metford and 
the 1903 Springfield type of rifles. These weapons were 
capable of fire at rates up to fifteen rounds per minute. 

Machine guns followed the same trend of development. 
Each successive model gave greater reliability and more 
rapid rates of fire. 

At present all weapons are capable of a very high rate 
of fire. The rate is so high that further advance in this di- 
rection cannot be reasonably expected. The maximum 
rate of fire of any weapon 1s rarely used in combat for 
any length of time and the present problem is to de- 
termine what rates of fire for our various weapons will 
prove to be the most effective under average conditions. 

Experiments have been carried on at the Cavalry School 
by the Department of Weapons and Matériel to throw 
some light on the problem. The matter cannot be solved 
with mathematical precision. 

Obviously, combat efficiency and not target range ef- 
ficiency had to be considered. The belief of the Cavalry 


School is that combat efficiency of any weapon is best 
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indicated by the factor “hits per minute.” Hits, not per- 
centages, count in combat. Modern combat demands that 
the hits be obtained in a limited period of time, before 
the targets can take cover, or, in case of mechanization, 
may have overridden the weapon. The factor adopted 
gives full weight to accuracy but requires that accuracy 
be obtained by reasonably rapid rates of fire. 

The first experiment was made using a rifle squad of 
6 men. This squad fired a combat problem several times, 
using the 1903 Springfield rifle and the U. S. Semiauto- 
matic rifle, M1. Combat targets were set up at ranges be- 
tween 350 and 600 yards, every effort being wails to uti- 
lize all available cover for them. Results obtained if ex- 
pressed in tabular form are: 


One minute time limit 
(Men ordered to fire as many rounds as possible). 


Weapons Rounds Fired Hits Hits per Minute 
6 rifles (1903) go 5 5 
6 rifles (M1) 195 II II 


One minute time limit 


(Men ordered to fire at rate of 10 rounds per minute with 1903 
rifle and 24 rounds per minute with Mr rifle). 


Weapons Rounds Fired Hits Hits per Minute 
6 rifles (1903) 60 6 6 
6 rifles (M1) 124 14 14 


No time limit 

(Men issued 10 rounds per 1903 rifle and 32 rounds per M1 
rifle and ordered to fire without regard to time. Time to fire all 
ammunition was recorded unknown to men.) 
Rounds Fired Hits Time Hits per Minute 
6 rifles (1903) 60 g 2 min. 45 
6 rifles (Mr) 192 17 2% min. 75 

As a result of this experiment which was repeated 
several times to verify conclusions, it may be deduced 
that a rifle squad armed with the M: rifle will obtain ap- 
proximately double the number of hits as those obtained 
by a squad armed with the 1903 rifle in the same period 
of time. Following the theory that combat effectiveness 
is based on hits per minute, this is equivalent to saying 
that a squad armed with the Mr rifle has doubled the 
combat effectiveness of a squad armed with the 1903 
rifle. There is no increase in accuracy with the Mr rifle 
which would produce this result. The increased effective- 
ness is obtained by decreasing the manual operations re- 
quired by the soldier in firing his piece. The same amount 
of time must be spent in aiming with both rifles, and the 
soldier obtains the greatest number of hits with the 
weapon which takes the least amount of manipulation 
between shots. Based on rate of fire, an average squad 
will attain its highest hits by firing at a rate of approxi- 
mately 10 rounds (2 clips) per minute if armed with 
1903 rifle, or 24 rounds (3 clips) per minute if armed 
with the Mr rifle. Rates faster than these do not permit 
the necessary time for proper aiming, and accuracy, and 
combat efficiency drops. 

There is a definite rapidity of fire, varying with the 
state of training of the unit and the characteristics of 
their weapon, which will be productive of the maximum 
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effect in combat. Based on firing at the Cavalry School, 
it is believed that these rates are ant: those 
indicated in the following table: 

Light Machine Gun 

Heavy Machine Gun 

Caliber .5o Machine Gun 

Rifle, 1903 

Rifle, Mx 


60-75 rounds per minute 
150 rounds per minute 
40 rounds per minute 

10 rounds per minute 

12 rounds per minute 


These figures are for average fire missions and do not con- 
sider the special cases of fire where volume of fire rather 
than accuracy is desired. 

Using these rates of fire over a period of time gave 
other interesting results which indicated the relative 
value of our weapons. These are expressed in tabular 
form. 

Average Hits 
Ranges per Minute 
350-600 6 
350-600 14 
350-1,000 18 
500-1,500 32 


Units 


1 squad (6 men) 
1 squad (6 men) 
1 squad (2 guns) 


I section (2 guns) 


Weapon 
Rifle (1903) 
Rifle (Mr) 
LMG 
HMG 


From these figures some very definite conclusions can 
be drawn. The Mr rifle will double the efficiency of the 
rifle squad and therefore the efficiency of any unit com- 
pletely armed with this rifle. There has been no invention 
between the time of the Gras rifle in 1874 and the present 
date which increased the effective rapidity of rifle fire until 
the development of the semiautomatic rifle. While the 
bolt action magazine rifle is unquestionably a reliable 


military arm, it is no more effective in combat than arms 
actually used fifty years ago, except that its ammunition 
and reliability has been improved. It is also interesting to 
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note that a squad armed with the Mr rifle up to ranges 
of 600 yards have very nearly the same combat yee 
as the light machine gun squad. However, at ran 
greater than 600 yards the light machine gun squad bet 
maintain its efficiency while the rifle squad will fall off 
rapidly. The light machine gun therefore still has a place 
in the scheme of fire as it fills the gap between the rifle- 
men and the heavy machine gun. The heavy machine 
gun is unquestionably the supreme fire weapon in com- 
bat. We can estimate that one heavy machine gun can 
put down the same fire as 5 rifle squads using the 1903 
rifle, 23% rifle squads armed with the Mr rifle or 3 light 
machine guns at ranges up to 600 yards. Between 600 
yards and 1,200 yards the heavy machine gun is worth 3 
light machine guns. When the range is between 1,200 
yards and 2,000 yards the heavy machine gun is the 
only weapon capable of accurate fire. 

The effective rapidity of fire in combat for any weapon 
will be some rate lower than the maximum rate at which 
it can fire. This will vary with the troops using the 
weapon but any weapon or improvement on any weapon 
which reduces the manual operation to a minimum will 
give the highest results. We have rates of fire which are 
adequate for combat purposes. We can use higher rates 
only by reducing the time for manipulation of mounts, 
or loading devices, or by materially increastng the train- 
ing of troops. In brief, this means that we cannot materially 
increase the rate of fire for our machine guns and that the 
replacement of the 1903 Springfield rifle by the semi- 
automatic rifle offers the major improvement in the ef- 
fective rapidity of fire which modern development per- 
mits. 


Horse Show Calendar 


FOREIGN SHOWS 


June 17-26—International Horse Show, Olympia, England. 
August 2-7—-Dublin Royal Horse Show, Ballsbridge, Ireland. 
August 12-18—International Concourse, Aachen, Germany. 
November 16-24—Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, Canada. 


DOMESTIC SHOWS 


July 3 and 5—Culpeper Horse Show, Culpeper, Virginia. 
July 9-11—Country Club Horse Show, Rye, New York. 
July 15-17—Monmouth County Horse Show, Rumson, New Jersey. 


October 1-2—Utica Cavalry Horse Show, Utica, New York. 

October 1-2—Montclair Horse Show, Montclair, New Jersey. 

October 8-9—Warrenton Horse Show, Warrenton, Virginia. 

October 14-17—110th Cavalry Horse Show, Boston, Massachusetts. 

October 21-24—Inter-American Horse Show and Exhibition, 

Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

November 3-9—National Horse Show, New York, New York. 

—. 27-December 4—International Horse Show, Chicago, 
inois. 

—_— 4—Westchester Indoor Horse Show, Scarsdale, New 
ork. 























SITUATION 


The arms rooms in the Department of Weapons at the 
Cavalry School had just been locked for the night. The 
machine guns were resting quietly after one of those well 
known all-day field exercises. 

“Little man, you’ve had a busy day,” said Calib R. 
Fifty to his side kick, H. M. Gunn. 

“You're telling me,” replied H. M. with a yawn, “but 
it was an interesting problem at that.” Whereupon H. 
M. reached into his spare-parts case, pulled out a torn and 
war-stained map, and—the bullfest was on. 

“You recall the start of the situation when we were 
both waiting in those woods” (pointing to A), continued 
H. M. Gunn. 

“As you know, the Red advance guard, from a position 
astride the highway here (B) and (B-1) was opposing 
our advance guard which was here (C) and (C-1). The 
hostile main body was here (E). Colonel A decided to 
attack without delay, enveloping the enemy’s left and 
rear and drive him to the southwest. The 2d Squadron 
was to continue the attack from its present position and 
capture this hill (pointing to hill 586 at (B-1). 

“The 1st and 3d Squadrons, with one heavy machine 
gun platoon and one caliber .50 machine gun platoon 
attached, under Lieutenant Colonel Egseque was to move 


via Maple Creek to vicinity of here (D) and attack the 
hostile main body and reserve. 

“Colonel A then told Captain Dooitt Wright, our troop 
C.O. (Caliber .30 Machine Gun Troop), to protect the 
movement of the maneuvering force and support the 
attack. 

“Colonel A issued further orders that I could not hear, 
because just about that time things commenced to move 
fast. In less time than you can swab your throat with 
cosmolene we started forward at the gallop. 

“Now my friend, Calib R. Fifty,’”’ said H. M. Gunn 
in conclusion, “having been a former member of the good 
old ‘Shot Gun Troop,’ imagine for the moment that you 
were Captain Dooitt Wright commanding our Caliber 
.30 Machine Gun Troop this morning; and while I am 
testing my head space, I’d like to have you study this 


map, go over the situation and then tell me, 


Wuat WouLp You Do? 
(For solution, turn the page ) 


(Incidentally, Calib, keep in mind that this action was 
fast, a typical cavalry action requiring quick thinking 
and clear but brief orders on the part of the machine gun 
troop commander) .” 
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SOLUTION AND DiscussION 
Calib R. Fifty spit out a mouthful of oil, leaned against 


his tripod, and imitating the clear resounding voice of 
Captain Dooitt Wright, allowed the following pearls of 
military wisdom to bubble forth: 

“I would send a message to Lieutenant Thomas N. 
Actt, my second in command as follows: 


“Have 3d Platoon with four ammunition packs report to 
regimental executive immediately. Send Command Post 
Group, 1st Platoon Headquarters, and Sergeant 37-mm Sec- 
tion to me at once. Bring remainder of troop forward at a 
trot under cover of this ridge.” (Pointing to ridge at 581.) 


“I would then make a rapid map and ground recon- 
naissance from the vicinity of crossroads 581, make my 
decision, and upon the arrival of the elements sent for, 
issue the following oral order: 


“First Siapent make notes of this order and personally 
inform Lieutenant 2d Platoon, who is on the right of Troop 
E, of its contents. 

“Enemy advance guard of one troop in action one mile 
southwest of here on this road. Red main body follows about 
one mile in rear. 

“Our advance guard (the 2d Squadron) is opposing the 
enemy advance guard with Troop E at that road junction and 
Troop F on that hill. Our 2d Platoon is in action on Troop 
E’s right. Our regiment attacks at once to defeat the enemy 
and drive him to the southwest. 2d Squadron continues the 
attack and captures hill 586 (indicating on map). 1st and 
3d Squadrons moving via Maple Creek, attack enemy main 
body. 

This troop (less detachments) covers movement of ma- 
neuvering force and supports attack. 

“2d Platoon. Remain in present position. 

“rst Platoon. Position on that hill (pointing to hill 587). 

“Primary targets, both platoons, enemy main body; sec- 
ondary targets, enemy advance guard. 

“Both platoons be prepared for forward displacement by 
echelons, in order, 1st Platoon, 2d Platoon as soon as main 
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attack is launched. 

“37-mm Gun Section from position on nose north of pres- 
ent position of advance guard, destroy located enemy machine 
guns. 

“Troop rear echelon here until further orders (pointing). 
“Troop and regimental command posts in woods 700 yards 
southwest of here (pointing). 
“Any questions? 
“Move out!” 


“T would then join the regimental commander, taking 
my messengers with me.” 

When Calib R. Fifty had finished his dissertation, a 
round of applause was fired from every gun in the room. 

“Nice going, Calib,” said H. M. Gunn, “and that 1s 
exactly what Captain Dooitt Wright did this morning. 
The time element in this situation was such that Captain 
Dooitt Wright had to take prompt steps to carry out the 
orders of the regimental commander. He sent four am- 
munition packs with the 3d platoon, as he realized that 
to supply it with ammunition later would be difficult. 
The 2d Platoon did not change its position since it was 
already engaged and the location was satisfactory for the 
accomplishment of its mission. 

“Machine guns fight by fire. The simplest method 
that will place the desired fire on the target is invariably 
the best method. Where engaged units revert to troop 
control they should not be moved unless ‘their location 
will obviously be unsuitable for the accomplishment of 
the troop mission. Minor changes 1 in location result in 
keeping guns out of action at a time when their fire is 
most needed.” (Department of Tactics, the Cavalry 
School.) 


Epitor’s Nore: Be sure to get the next issue of The CAvary 
JourNnaAL for the conversation between these two well-known 
characters and their buddy, L. M. Gunn, as to what happened on 
the field exercise. 


“Cavalry Combat” 


HERE’S good news for cavalrymen. Cavalry Com- 
bat, a book devoted principally to the combat of small 
cavalry units will be published the latter part of July by 
the CavALRY JOURNAL. 

About three years ago, the Chief of Cavalry conceived 
the idea of publishing in book form a compilation of the 
operations of small cavalry units during the World War. 
The preparation of the material for the book was assigned 
the Cavalry School as a special project. Major Fenton S. 
Jacobs, Cavalry, was given the exclusive duty of compil- 
ing these various actions and preparing discussions and 
illustrations pertaining to each. His work has been re- 
viewed by the Director and the Assistant Commandant 
of the Cavalry School and by the Chief of Cavalry, and 
the manuscript is now in the hands of the printer. 

In addition to historical examples of the combat of small 
cavalry units, the book will contain a chapter on the evo- 
lution of cavalry in which is shown the characteristics of 
cavalry combat inherent throughout the ages and a chapter 


devoted to a resume of the employment of larger cavalry 
forces in the World War. 

The other ten chapters will present historical incidents 
of the various forms of action employed by small cavalry 
units in the World War. Each action is taken from a 
reliable source and is accompanied by a discussion and a 
map or sketch. An attempt is made to show, as to each 
type of action, at least one example wherein the troops 
were properly employed and one depicting an incorrect 
solution. 

The book will furnish the greatest field for study of 
cavalry action in the World War ever compiled. Every 
cavalryman will want a copy. 

The regular price has been fixed at $2.50 per copy. 
However, in order to place it within the reach of as many 
cavalrymen as possible, United States Cavalry Associa- 
tion members only will be offered a special price of $2.00. 
Orders should be sent to the CAVALRY JOURNAL now. 





Necessity for Horsed Cavalry Under Modern Conditions 


Extract FROM REcENT HeEarincs BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS, HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON THE 
War DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1938 


MR. ENGEL: Is horsed cavalry obsolete? 

GENERAL KROMER: The question has been raised 
as to the necessity for horsed cavalry under modern con- 
ditions in view of the great development of mechaniza- 
tion. It 1s because of the limitations of vehicles to perform 
the tasks assigned to cavalry under all conditions of ter- 
rain and weather. 

Throughout the ages the army in the field has been a 
team composed of two main elements: One, a large, slow- 
moving, powerful element capable of delivering a smash- 
ing blow against a hostile force—this is infantry with 
guns; the other a smaller and faster moving force for 
reconnaissance and operations on the flanks, in rear and in 
pursuit of the enemy, and for appropriate independent 
missions. The horse has been the means of transportation 
for this second element—cavalry with guns. The masters 
of the art of war have always had these two elements in 
their teams and by skillful team play have always been 
able at times to effect a battle of annihilation of the oppos- 
ing hostile force. 

The question raised is, Can the modern iron horse sup- 
plant the animal horse in this lighter, more mobile ele- 
ment of the army combat team, realizing that the missions 
assigned to this more mobile element in campaign will 
have to be performed in the future no matter what may be 
the means of transportation? These missions require this 
element to proceed over every type of terrain suitable for 
military operations, even though rough, wooded, or cut 
up by streams, and under all conditions of weather and 
light or darkness. Demolitions and obstacles at critical 
points on varied terrain can effectively delay the progress 
of vehicles, and if these critical spots are defended the 
advance will be stopped until the hostile resistance is 
reduced and the route made passable. In any conceivable 
terrain for large operations there will be plenty of such 
critical places which an enterprising enemy will utilize. 
No such hostile action will be equally effective against 
horsed cavalry. 

So, simply from the point of view of being able to move 
rapidly across country to all portions of the battle area, 
horsed cavalry must continue to be available in the army 
combat team. It has been suggested that the hostile ma- 
chine guns will stop horsed cavalry in its missions, as they 
have stopped the infantryman on foot. That is true when 
one is thinking of organized resistance, such as existed in 
the World War on the Western Front much of the time, 
where the opposing forces were in continuous contact and 
the flanks rested on impassable objects. As long as the 
whole front was fortified and intact and afforded no ter- 
tain open for maneuver there was no opportunity for the 
employment of larger cavalry forces; small elements of 


horsed cavalry could be and were attached to infantry 
units for local reconnaissance and liaison. However, when 
maneuver room was provided by a rupture of the front, 
opportunity was afforded for the successful employment 
of larger cavalry units, and they were used. 

It is believed that in the future, as in the past, when the 
cavalry reconnaissance encounters hostile resistance strong- 
er than it can overcome it will secure the definite infor- 
mation of this force for the higher commander who will 
then be able to plan accordingly. 

Vehicular reconnaissance alone will never be able to 
give the commander all the definite information required. 
It must be gathered either by men on horseback or men 
on foot and, considering varied terrain and the time ele- 
ment, horsed cavalry must be available. Horsed cavalry 
can overrun or outflank light resistance which may be 
encountered on varied terrain more quickly than can 
mechanized forces which, of necessity, must utilize ground 
favorable for vehicular movement. 

Another aspect of this matter is that we have, in round 
numbers, 16 million animals in continental United States, 
which is more than all of Europe, less Russia, contains. 
Russia, with an animal population comparable to ours, 
maintains very large units of horsed cavalry on an active 
status. The composition of the army, combat teams of the 
other large military powers of Europe is influenced in 
great measure by the resources available; the amount of 
horsed cavalry that is maintained is dependent upon the 
animal resources, which are limited. None of them have 
entirely eliminated horsed cavalry. 

Our possession of great resources of animals is a military 
asset of tremendous importance, as it permits the mainte- 
nance on the most economical and efficient basis of an 
indispensable element in our army combat team. 


The potential value of our large and highly developed 
motor industry as a military asset of tremendous im- 
portance is evident. It permits the inclusion of armored 
vehicles into our military team to the extent necessary to 
produce the most effective army combat team. This in- 
dustry is being utilized in the development of mechanized 
cavalry. 

While our horsed cavalry has great firepower, a high 
degree of tactical and cross-country mobility and is more 
easily concealed, it has not the strategic or road mobility 
of our mechanized cavalry, nor its crushing power. 

Our combination of horsed and mechanized cavalry 
gives us versatility in insuring continuity of action, night 
and day, and the greatest application of force when and 
where needed, and ability to use that form of powerful, 
mobile fighting troops which is best adapted to the par- 


ticular terrain in which the operation occurs. 
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Fitting McClellan Saddles 


— development by the Cavalry Board in 
the fitting and padding of McClellan saddles prom- 
ises to greatly curtail the number of sore withers among 
riding horses. 

About seventy-five per cent of the sore backs on horses 
are in the vicinity of the withers. While a number of these 
injuries result from improper saddling or riding, others 
result from the conformation of those particular horses. 

The front end of the bars of the McClellan saddle are 
fixed to a pommel arch which narrows toward the top. 
On the majority of horses there is a vertical clearance of 
from one to two inches between the top of the withers 
and the top of the arch and sufficient lateral clearance to 
prevent pinching. There is a certain proportion of horses, 
however, having such high withers that there ts little or 
no vertical clearance between the top of the withers and 
the top of the pommel arch. There is also a certain pro- 
portion of horses naturally thick through the withers or 
whose withers have become thickened as a result of 
injuries. No matter how carefully saddled or ridden, 
horses of these two types develop sore withers sooner or 
later and become a liability to their organizations. 

As the use of an additional blanket invariably results in 
pinching, experiments have been conducted over a period 
of about two years in padding the bars of the McClellan 
saddle so as to increase the clearance of the pommel arch 
over the withers. Through these experiments, a method 
of padding the bars has been developed which has proven 
successful. A large number of horses that could not be 
ridden otherwise have completed marches without injury 
to the withers, when ridden with built up saddles. 

The method adopted consists of first, determining the 
amount of padding necessary — this includes width, 
thickness, and length—then shaping the pads out of 
one-half inch gray felt. (See diagram.) Every effort 
must be made to adjust the padding of the bars of the 
McClellan saddle so that the pommel arch will be raised 
without narrowing the throat and still preserve the true 
bearing surface on the horse’s back. 

The pad illustrated in the attached diagram is cut and 
shaped for a horse with high withers of normal thickness. 
The principal points to be observed in the pads for ani- 
mals with the above type of withers is to be sure the 
pommel arch is not narrowed and the bearing surface 
maintained. 

In the case of high, very thin withers, the pads inserted 
are modified by extending the padding farther up in the 
pommel arch. The area covered by the full thickness of 
the felt pad can, in most cases, be enlarged. If the withers 
are abnormally high and emaciated, it may be necessary 
to add an additional thickness of felt. 

In the event that the withers are high and naturally 
thick or that they have been thickened through injuries, 
very little padding can be inserted except along the lower 





two-thirds of the bars of the saddle without pinching the 
withers. By this means the pommel arch can be raised 
sufficiently so that the horse can perform normal work 
without injury to his back or withers. 

As the withers vary in size and shape, any corrective 
measures taken must be in accord with the foregoin 
principles and must be ones that suit the back of the in- 
dividual animal for which the saddle is built up. This 
can only be determined through experiment by tem- 
porarily inserting padding, and placing the saddle on the 
animal’s back without the blanket. When what appears 
to be the proper shape and proper amount of padding has 
been determined by this method, the saddle is then 
placed on the animal’s back over a blanket and the rider 


Woven Felt Pad for a McClellan Saddle With 12-Inch Seat 


This diagram illustrates an average pad. Area A—Full 14-inch 

thickness of felt. Area B to C—Skived, starting at B. A gradual 

slope from B to C. Full thickness at B to a feather edge at C. 

The felt pads may be from 8 to 15 inches in length, Width varies 

with the thickness of withers. On smaller pads, the area A is 
slightly decreased. 


mounts. It is essential that weight be placed in the saddle 
for the final inspection. If the pommel arch is not raised 
sufficiently, if it pinches the withers, or if it does not 
provide an even bearing surface, further adjustment is 
indicated. If, however, the pommel arch is raised suf- 
ficiently and there is an even bearing surface on the ani- 
mal’s back without pinching the withers, the padding 
may be assumed to be correct. 

After the correct pads have been cut and shaped, they 
are inserted between the leather-covered bars of the sad- 
dle and the outside woven felt pads which cover the sad- 
dle. In the stitching of the woven felt to the saddle, the 
stitches should also penetrate the felt padding along the 
forward and lower edge so as to hold the added pad 
secutely in place. 

While this method of fitting saddles to individual 
horses has proven very successful at the Cavalry Schoo!, 
the fitting must be very carefully supervised. With a 
view to disseminating this information in a practical man- 
ner to the cavalry service at large, the fitting of saddles 
by this method has been included in the courses of in- 
struction at the Cavalry School. 
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NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF CAVALRY 


New Tables of Basic Allowances 


THE War Department has approved ‘and will shortly 
distribute new Tables of Basic Allowances for Cavalry 
which supersede those issued in 1930. 

The new tables segregate 1 ina separate Training Section, 
those items of purely garrison training equipment that 
are not taken into the field. Sub-caliber arms are an illus- 
tration of the class of equipment in this Training Sec- 
tion, which is still under preparation to be issued at a later 
date. 

Items of equipment pertaining to garrison housekeep- 
ing have been eliminated from the new tables. These 


items are to be provided for in Tables of Allowances for 
posts, camps, and stations. 

The tonnage of the equipment provided by the new 
tables has been considerably reduced. Every effort is being 
made to increase mobility by a further lightening of loads. 

It is realized that some highly desirable items are not 
included in the new tables. Concurrent with the issue of 
these tables will begin a study to determine which 
essential items, required for field service, should be re- 
stored. 


Regimental Tryouts For Cavalry Rifle Team 


By CAPTAIN GEORGE A. REHM, 9th Cavalry, Team Captain 


{ po final recommendations of the regimental com- 
manders for their representatives at the cavalry rifle 
and pistol team tryouts started filtering into the Office of 
the Chief of Cavalry on April 25th. Some were delayed 
in their arriavl until early May but in each case the 
targets and scores were studied, and the qualifications and 
records of each individual were thoroughly reviewed. 

The individual scores vary greatly in the different 
regiments due principally to climatic conditions. Some 
regiments in the north had practically no weather in 
which they could fire outdoors prior to the termination 
date, while regiments in the south and far west were able 
to fire outdoors practically the entire winter. The great- 
est difficulty reported was that of the 4th Cavalry at Fort 
Meade, South Dakota, which found it impossible to get 
outdoors due to cold weather, and as a last resort fired 
during freezing temperatures. 

A great many things must be taken into consideration 
in selecting a rifle squad from the regimental recommen- 
dations: 

First: The number selected must fit in with the total 
amount of travel money allotted the team. For instance, 
one man taken from a distant post, such as Monterey, 
will take up the allowance of nine men from a station as 
close as Fort Sheridan; yet each regiment must be fairly 
represented. The total number selected must also be kept 
within the rifle, ammunition, and supply allowance of the 
tcam. 

Second: We must bring back to the squad the new men 
who attended a previous tryout and showed promise of 
developing into team material in another season. During 
our four months of training at Perry we learn very nearly 
the capability of each shooter and, as it normally takes two 
years to build a man up to team material, we can usually 
pick these men as they develop. We must assure their 
ptesence in the tryout, though their ability will usually 
bring them into the regimental recommendation class. 

Third: In selecting men from the regiments we must 


discard those who can always make a regimental tryout, 
but who have been with the squad innumerable times 
and have failed to make the team. If, however, these men 
show unusual scores they must be accepted, as they may 
have developed since their last season with the squad. 

Fourth: We must limit the number of men who have 
fired on the team previously, as but five of these can be 
used on the ten-man team. All of these are of such cali- 
ber as to easily make a regimental tryout. Their present 
worth is usually shown in the comparison of scores with 
other older men, with men shooting against them, and 
in their previous work with the team. These are the real 
team shots, experienced in competitive shooting and at 
the pinnacle of their rifle or pistol work; they must be 
carefully selected. 

Fifth: We must be certain that sufficient new men 
join us (men who have never been to a tryout), to insure 
the development of the squad for future years. It is very 
dificult, with the present small amount of .30 caliber 
training in units, to find new men who can compete with 
those that have been with the squad or team. We must, 
therefore, bring to the squad a large group of these new 
men each year, in order to pick from them the few who 
have the ability to continue with the team. 

Sixth: Last of all, we must select the men who are the 
best pistol competitors. We find that it takes three years 
to develop a good pistol shot into a cavalry pistol team 
man. The pistol is the most difficult weapon we fire and 
our best men are those who have been working with this 
weapon for years. We know from our previous tryouts the 
men that have been climbing slowly up the ladder of the 
pistol squad, and, though they are usually riflemen, we 
must bring them back if we expect to keep abreast with 
our pistol team. 

In this selection, consistent with the six requirements 
mentioned above, the members of this year’s squad will be 
classed as follows: 

Old men who have previously fired on the team 
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New men who have been on the squad but not on 
I iin i RNa ss og ig el 21 
New men who have never attended a tryout ........ 30 


RONNIE iin gan on Heke dws babs 72 

(The rifle team will consist of five old men and five 
new men. ) 

The figures above include the pistol men who can be 
classed as follows: 


Pistol men who have fired on the team ............. 8 
Pistol men who have never been on a team ......... 16 

(The pistol team will consist of four old and one new 
man.) 


The final selection, by units, was as follows: 
1st Cavacry (MEcz). 
S/Sgt. William T. McGimpsey, Troop C. 
T/Sgt. Leslie H. Hedglin, Headquarters Troop. 
Corp. Alex F. Kellerman, Troop A. 
Corp. Edwin Mitchell, Troop A. 


2D CAVALRY. 
1st Lieut. Walter E. Finnegan. 
ist Lieut. Norman K. Markle, Jr. 
ist Lieut. Hugh W. Stevenson. 
2d Lieut. Albert A. Matyas. 
Sgt. William D. Reynolds, Machine Gun Troop. 
Sgt. Dewey W. Johnson, Troop B. 
Corp. Kenneth Kinnamon, Troop B. 
Corp. Malcolm Stickel, Troop A. 
Pfc. Rolland T. Roth, Troop E. 
3p CAVALRY. 
Sgt. Edward Yeszerski, Machine Gun Troop. 
Sgt. Herman W. Eckhardt, Troop F. 
Pvt. Stanley J. Olender, Machine Gun Troop. 
Pvt. Leon D. Cool, Machine Gun Troop. 
Sgt. Stanley Blazejevski, Troop A. 
Sgt. Edward F. Towne, Troop B. 
Corp. Albert Detato, Troop A. 
4TH CAVALRY. 
Sgt. William G. Hamel, Troop F. 
Sgt. Walter P. Rogers, Troop F. 
Sgt. John E. Gentry, Troop B. 
Sgt. Robert Frace, Troop A. 
5TH CAVALRY. 
Sgt. Henry P. Ernst, Troop E. 
Pfc. Curtis O. Montgomery, Troop B. 
Pvt. Robert W. Magill, Machine Gun Troop. 
Pvt. Gordon Maples, Troop A. 


6TH CAVALRY. 

2d Lieut. William R. Prince. 

Sgt. Oscar F. Howard, Troop F. 

Corp. Elmo Prescott, Troop B. 

Pfc. Louis D. Reagan, Troop A. 

Pvt. Wilbern Medaris, Headquarters Troop. 
7TH CAVALRY. 

2d Lieut. Hilwert S. Streeter. 

Sgt. Floyd A. Matteson, Troop F. 

Corp. James P. Wood, Headquarters Troop. 

Corp. Kermit D. Wooldridge, Troop A. 





May-June 
Corp. Edward E. Baker, Troop E. 


8TH CAVALRY. 
Capt. George C. Claussen. 
Sgt. Oliver D. Milton, Troop E. 
Sgt. Cleo J. Leach, Troop F. 
Sgt. Harold Young, Troop F. 
11TH CAVALRY. 
2d Lieut. Thomas D. Gillis. 
Sgt. Victor Shantz, Troop B. 
Sgt. Paul Foster, Machine Gun Troop. 
Sgt. Gregory Tzitzicos, Troop A. 
Corp. Richard R. Knoles, Troop E. 
12TH CAVALRY. 
Capt. Raymond D., Palmer. 
2d Lieut. Ewing C. Johnson. 
Sgt. William A. Locke, Troop A. 
Corp. Paul J. Mattson, Headquarters Troop. 
Corp. Edward H. LaVelle, Troop E. 
Sgt. Harold J, Rademacher, Troop E. 
Pvt. Reace F. Isbell, Headquarters Troop. 
13TH CAVALRY. 
Capt. Grant A. Williams. 
Sgt. William C. Betts, Troop B. 
Sgt. Chester I. Thompson, Troop F. 
Corp. Albert F. Rogers, Troop B. 
14TH CAVALRY. 
Capt. Clyde A. Burcham, Team Coach. 
2d Lieut. Ralph S. Harper. 
Sgt. Rosco R. Grider, Troop F. 
Corp. Joseph Kaminski, Troop E. 
Corp. John W. Kitterman, Headquarters Troop. 
Corp. Frank Kloss, Troop B. 
Corp. Theodore A. Zabrosky, Troop B. 
Pfc. Bruno Skoneiczny, Troop B. 
1ST ARMORED Car SQUADRON. 
Sgt. Holger Christensen. 
2D CAVALRY BRIGADE. 
Pfc. Benedict A. Kortuem. 
CavaLry SCHOOL. 
Capt. James H. Phillips, gth Cavalry (Team Coach). 
ist Lieut. Chas. B. McClelland, Jr. 
Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cavalry School Detachment. 
Pvt. C. L. Townley, Cavalry School Detachment. 


All competitors were ordered directly to Camp Perry 
where the cavalry tryouts for the national match teams 
will be held. During this work the team will be quartered 
at the Erie Ordnance Depot, a permanent ordnance post 
which adjoins Camp Perry. 

2d Lieutenant Carl Baehr, Jr., and 29 men from the 
1st Squadron, 14th Cavalry, Fort Sheridan, prepared ma- 
terial and quarters for the team, and will handle all 
facilities for the squad during the tryout. The work of this 
detail is most important to the smooth training of the 
rile team. 

The competitors arrived at the place of tryout on May 
18th. After a short school of instruction, our range work 
was started, and once again we are involved in the four 
months’ preparation for the only team in any sport that 
represents the entire United States cavalry. 
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THE EDITOR'S SADDLE 


An Expression of Thanks 


THIS is the laste number of the CavALRY JOURNAL to 
be published by the present editor. The July-August 
Journat will find another pilot at the helm. 

Many things have contributed to make this tour as edi- 
tor a pleasant one. The codperation coming from Cavalry 
Association members, including those contributing manu- 
scripts, those assisting in enrolling new members and 
those helping to place our membership accounts on a cur- 
rent status, has been most generous. In fact, this deep 
interest in the CavALRY JOURNAL has been evident, in 
one form or another, from every member of the Associa- 
tion. 

Not the least gratifying note has been the fact that 
many members have taken the time to write words of 
praise, cheer, and encouragement, stimulating us to great- 
er efforts. 

One would surely be ungrateful were he not to take 
advantage of this last opportunity to express sincere thanks 
for this continued interest and codperation. 


Cuas. S. MILLER. 
4 4 


Our Frontispiece 


Dinger is given the main place of honor in this number 
of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

Dinger, a bay gelding, is considered the best son of 
Dinter, an imported East Prussian stallion, produced by 
the Remount Service. Out of a thoroughbred mare, Ger- 
trude, he stands a little over 16 hands, 1 inch, and weighs 
about 1,160 pounds. He was bred at the United States 
Remount Depot at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, being foaled 
in 1929. His sire, now dead, produced for the Army a 
number of exceptional jumpers. 

Dinger was developed in the usual manner at the Cav- 
alry School, finishing his remount year in 1934. He was 
then taken up and gradually developed by our horse show 
team. 

He is a very sound, tough horse, being consistently 
good indoors and out. He can gallop well enough to work 
at fair speed, and is very strong so that he can be used in 
a number of events through a long, hard show. 

He accompanied the team to the 1936 Olympic Games, 
but did not participate in the equestrian events. However, 
he has by no means reached his peak. He entered several 
classes in the Chilean celebration last February, and is now 
with our horse show team on its trip to England and 


[reland. 


On the Bit 


SPEAKING of good stories, Colonel West’s article 
“On the Bit” is well worth reading by each and every 
person who ever rode a horse and expects to ride again. 

Colonel West goes into the question of training re- 
mounts to place confidence in the bit and of quieting and 
controlling nervous or unruly horses. He knows whereof 
he speaks. He was Director of Horsemanship at the Cay- 
alry School for four years, during which tenure he tried 
out his idea of putting horses “‘on the bit,” and to say 
that the method worked well is stating it mildly. 


The Editor is in particular sympathy with this idea, 
having had the opportunity of trying this method for 
three years under Colonel West’s splendid instruction. 

“On the Bit” is a most constructive piece of horseman- 
ship instruction. It is what you have been waiting for. 
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Welcome to New Cavalry Officers 


THE Cava.ry JOURNAL extends congratulations and 
a hearty welcome to the twenty-nine graduates of the 
United States Military Academy who this year chose the 


Cavalry arm. 
These newly commissioned 2d Lieutenants of cavalry 


are: 
Cosgrove, J. J. 
Dawis, K. S. 
Dorney, H. C. 
Edwards, M. A. 
Fellow, R. W. 
Gleye, W.G. 
Gurney, S. C., Jr. 
Himes, C. 
Hipps, W. G. 


Nance, J. B. 
Nelson, R. E. 
Ostrander, D. R. 
Pell, F. J. 

Preston, M. A. 
Russell, E. A. 
Scheidecker, P. W. 
Scherrer, F. C. D. 
Shields, J. T. 


Holloway, B. K. 
Lindquist, C. L. 
Lynch, A. J. 


McDonald, W. E. 


Spilman, L. 
Sprague, C. A. 
Stratton, W. H. 
Surles, A. D. 


Ulricson, J. R. 
Wilson, A. H. 


Minor, G. H. 


Great things are in store for the cavalry during the com- 
ing period of service of these newly commissioned officers. 
Our arm is experiencing more rapid development just now 
than for many years. Not only is this evident in the 
mechanized cavalry, where new vehicles and weapons are 
receiving attention, but it is also true of the horse cavalry. 

We hope that these young officers will participate in 
the activities of the Association. A consistent reading of 
the Cavatry JourNAL will help them professionally. 
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Our Cover 


SOME of our readers have inquired as to the cause for 
the unusual brilliancy in the March-April cover. The 
deeper yellow, and the outstanding gloss proved very 
attractive. This additional luster is the result of an ap- 
plication of a thin coating of varnish. Producers of maga- 
zines are constantly on the alert for some improvement 
which will add to the attractiveness of their magazines. 
One of the recent developments which has been adopted 
by a number of journals is this varnishing of the cover. 

The application of the varnish not only gives a gloss to 
the cover, but also prevents fading. The March-April 


Cava.ry Journal will retain this brilliant color for years. 
fo, ae 


A Story in Figures 


CAvALRY JOURNAL subscribers: 


ee Gene eae es 1,564 
ees. . Ce Cee 2,346 
ee eee 2,784 
, Sto 
A Membership Emblem 


THE next thing in line for Cavalry Association mem- 
bers is a membership insignia or official emblem to be 
worn on civilian clothes by officers of all components of 
the Army. Several suggestions have been received. Send 
in your ideas. 

7 : 7 


A Subscriber’s Forum 


CavALRY JOURNAL readers are urged to send us their 
ideas and suggestions. We want the CavaLry JOURNAL 
to be their forum. Give other cavalrymen the benefit of 
your experience and ideas. 


"ee 
New Cavalry Journal Departments 


DURING the past two years we have added a number 
of new features to the CavALRY JOURNAL, including the 
Cavalry School Digest of Information, the Editor’s Sad- 
dle, the series of frontispieces on Famous War Horses 
and Olympic Mounts, and Cavalry in the Foreign Mili- 
tary Press, rosters of officers, and an annual index, all of 
which have proved of interest to our many readers. 

We are inaugurating two new departments which 
should prove of more than equal value. These are ““Gen- 


eral Hawkins’ Notes” and “With the Mechanized Cav- 
alry.” 
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Our Department Headings 


THE drawings used in our new department headings 
are based on actual photographs of the latest cavalry weap- 
ons. The pictures of the trooper at the pistol charge, the 
machine gun, the scout car and the pack horse were taken 
at Fort Myer through the courtesy of Colonel Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, commanding officer of the 3d Cavalry. 
The photograph of our latest combat car, the M1, was 
furnished by Brigadier General Daniel Van Voorhis, com- 
manding general of the 7th Cavalry Brigade (Mechan- 
ized) at Fort Knox. The artist’s drawings are striking 


likenesses of the original photographs. 
i ee 
Horse Show Programs 


THE Cavatry Journat has recently received several 
splendid horse show programs, which show great effort 
and ingenuity on the part of those responsible for their 
production. Several novel features are included. 


Among the most striking of these programs is that of 
the Cavalry School horse show conducted at Fort Riley 
May 30th and 31st and June 1st and 2d by the Cavalry: 
School Horse Show and Racing Association. In addition 
to the usual schedule of classes, description of classes, lists 
of entries, sketches of the various courses, list of judges, 
and list of trophy donors, the program gives a number 
of photographs of Olympic mounts. This program 1s 
dedicated to the memory of Slippery Slim, chestnut geld- 
ing foaled in 1929 by Hackberry out of Apha M., who 
was fatally injured during the endurance phase of the 
Three-Day Event of the Olympic Games at Berlin, Ger- 
many, in 1936. “Twice a thoroughbred. By breeding; 
also by heart.” 

The Junior Cavalry of America produced a particularly 
striking program for the Junior Horse Show of Northern 
New Jersey, conducted at the Montclair Riding Club, 
West Orange, New Jersey, May 7th and 8th, under the 
auspices of the Junior Cavalry of America. Bound in a 
cover of yellow, blue, black, and white, the first hali af, 
the pamphlet is devoted to horse show entries, classes, 
committees, etc., and the balance is the Junior Cavalry. 
of America Year Book, containing photographs 2d 
articles concerning the Junior Cavalry of America. 

The Spring Horse Show, sponsored by the Cincinn 1 
(Ohio) Cavalry, April 23d and 24th produced a comii- 
nation souvenir program and horseman’s handbook. This 
latter part of the booklet includes a discussion of the hor<e, 
the colors of the horse, markings, measuring animals, ace 
determination, and the military seat. The entire booklet 
is held together with a spiral binder. 
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With the Mechanized Cavalry 
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Visit of Cavalry School Officers 
A GROUP of officers, including the commandant, as- 


sistant commandant, staff, faculty and students of the 
Cavalry School, visited Fort Knox from May gth to 14th 
for the purpose of receiving instruction in mechanization 
and observing the latest developments in this newest part 
of the cavalry arm. 


The week’s work for the Cavalry School officers in- 
cluded tactical exercises, riding in all types of combat 
vehicles, firing all types of weapons, drills, reviews, troop 
problems, inspections, a night march, daylight attack, 
smoke screen, and other activities. 

The following schedule of instruction was observed: 


Monpay, May 10TH 
8:30 AM. Conference on mechanization conducted by 
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This picture was taken on the occasion of the visit of the staff, 
faculty, and students of the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas, to 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, during the month of May, 1937, to witness the 
activities of the 7th Cavalry Brigade (Mechanized). In the center of 
the front row are Brigadier General Guy V. Henry, Commandant, the 
Cavalry School; Brigadier General Daniel Van Voorhis, Commanding 
Fort Knox and the 7th Cavalry Brigade (Mechanized). 

Grouped around them are: Colonel Clarence Lininger, Assistant 
Commandant, the Cavalry School; Colonel Bruce Palmer, command- 
ing 1st Cavalry; Colonel Dorsey Rodney, commanding 2d Cavalry; 
Colonel Charles L. Scott, commanding 13th Cavalry; Colonel Henry 
W. Baird, Executive Officer, 1st Cavalry; Lieutenant Colonel Cuthbert 
F. Stearns, Director, the Cavalry School; Lieutenant Colonel Raymond 
E. McQuillin, Chief of the Cavalry Sub- Section, the Command and 
General Staff School; Lieutenant Colonel Arthur B. Conard, 1st 
Cavalry; Lieutenant Colonel Harold C. Vanderveer, chief of Field 
Artillery Section, the Cavalry School; Lieutenant Colonel Willis D. 
Crittenberger, Plans and Training Officer, 7th Cavalry; Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles B. Hazeltine, director of Department of Tactics, the 
Cavalry School; Lieutenant Colonel de la M. Allen, director of De- 
partment of Weapons and Matériel, the Cavalry School; Major Basil 
H. Perry, Commanding 68th Field Artillery. 

The following officers are also included in the picture: 


FROM THE CAVALRY SCHOOL, FORT RILEY 


Majors Joseph M. Tully, Thomas W. Herren, George S. Andrew, 
Edwin M. Summer, and William C. Chase, 9th Cavalry; Major Law- 
rence C. Frizzell, 2d Cavalry; Majors Charles H. Unger, I. G. Walker, 
George I. Smith, William E. Shipp, Frank A. Allen, Cavalry; Major 
Winfred C. Green, 84th Field Artillery; Captain Basil G. Thayer, 2d 
Cavalry; Captains Carl D. Silverthorne, S. Stanton Babcock, James 
H. Phillips, 9th Cavalry; Captains Claude O. Burch, John R. Thorn- 





A GROUP OF CAVALRY OFFICERS AT FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY 





ton, John M. Bethel, Albert Riani, Donald W. Sawtelle, Virgil F. 
Shaw, John Collier, Eugene C. Johnston, Harold Engerud, Henry C. 
Hine, Jr., Alan L. Fulton, Morris H. Marcus, Paul MacK. Martin, 
Charles H. Martin, Harrison H. D. Heiberg, Hugh F. T. Hoffman, 
Martin A. Fennell, James K. Mitchell, Lyman L. Judge, John W. 
Wofford, John B. Cooley, John H. Riepe, Louis B. Rapp, Thomas 
T. Thornburgh, Elmer V. Stansbury, Frederick W. Drury, Charles H. 
Bryan, George W. Read, Jr., Lawrence G. Smith, John T. Ward, 
Robert V. Murphy, William J. Bradley, Cavalry; Captain James P. 
Riseley, Marine Corps; 1st Lieutenant Robert W. Porter, Jr., 9th 
Cavalry; 1st Lieutenants Charles B. McClelland, Jr., Cornelius A. 
Lichirie, John K. Waters, James B. Quill, Scott M. Sandford, George 
R. Mather, William H. S. Wright, William E. Chandler, and Wil- 
liam W. Culp, Cavalry; Captain John K. Sells, Cavalry. 


FORT KNOX OFFICERS 


Colonel Albert S. Bowen, Post Surgeon; Lieutenant Colonel John 
D. Kelly, 13th Cavalry; Majors Beverly H. Coiner, Gersum Cron- 
ander, C. J. Rohsenberger, 1st Cavalry; Majors Harold C. Fellows, 
Bertram Morrow, 13th Cavalry; Major Hugh J. Gaffey, 68th Field 
Artillery; Major Simon Jacobson, Quartermaster Corps; Captains 
Hayden Sears, Douglas Cameron, F. L. Ready, C. V. Bromley, Rich- 
ard T. Wilson, Wendell Blanchard, Gustavus W. West, 1st Cavalry; 
Captains C. A. Thorp, John H. Claybrook, George P. Berilla, Wil- 
liam A. Fuller, Malcolm D. Jones, 13th Cavalry; Captains Newton 
W. Jones, James R. Lindsay, Jr., Samuel V. Krauthoff, Frank J. 
Hierholzer, John P. Woodbridge, George F. Wooley, Jr., 68th Field 
Artillery; Captain Thomas H. Nixon, Ordnance Dept.; 1st Lieuten- 
ants Paul J. Breden, Clayton J. Mansfield, Donald M. Schorr, 1st 
Cavalry; 1st Lieutenants Paul A. Disney, George W. Coolidge, Wil- 
liam B. Fraser, L. M. deL. de Riemer, 13th Cavalry, and 1st Lieuten- 
ant James R. Pritchard, 68th Field Artillery. 
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Brigadier General Daniel Van Voorhis, Cavalry, 7th Cav- 
alry Brigade. 

g:00 AM. Close-up inspection of vehicles followed by 
road review. Cavalry School instructors and students were 
conducted from vehicle to vehicle by officers who de- 
scribed each type. 

11:00 to 12:00 M. Trip around the post in groups. 

1:30 PM to 4:00 PM. Instructors and students riding 
cross-country in all types of combat vehicles. 


Tuespay, May 11TH 


8:30 AM to 12:00 M. Firing Demonstrations: Artillery, 
Smoke, .30 and .50 caliber vehicular, and .45 caliber, sub- 
machine gun. 

1:30 PM to 5:00 PM. Troop Problems: During these 
troop problems, instructions were given students in tacti- 
cal employment, armament, equipment, organization, 
formation, and maintenance. 
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May-June 


Wepnespay, May 12TH 

8:30 AM to 12:00 M. Troop Problems. Groups alter- 
nating. 

1:30 PM to 5:00 PM. Troop Problems. Groups alternat- 
ing. 

Tuurspay, May 13TH 

8:00 AM to 12:00 M. Inspection of 7th Cavalry Brigade, 
field equipment. 

1:30 PM to 5:00 PM. Inspection of maintenance activi- 
ties. Students were conducted through troop shops, regi- 
mental maintenance, and then through the ordnance and 
quartermaster repair shops. 

Fripay, May 14TH 

8:00 aM. Tactical exercise, mechanized cavalry regi- 

ment supported by artillery. 
SaTurpAY, May 15TH 

Brigade march and tactical exercise, leaving Fort Knox 

at 2:00 AM. 


Observation Squadron to Fort Knox 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Daniel Van Voorhis, com- 
manding Fort Knox, Kentucky, has received notification 
that the 12th Observation Squadron, less one flight, now 
stationed at Brooks’ Field, San Antonio, Texas, will be 
transferred to Fort Knox, Kentucky, not later than June 
2oth for permanent station. The movement is to be made 
by government motor convoy, by air, and by travelling in 


privately-owned conveyances. 

Major John C. Kennedy, Air Corps, is the senior officer 
on duty with the 12th Observation Squadron at Brooks 
Field and will be in command of the movement. In addi- 
tion to Major Kennedy, five other air corps officers have 
been ordered to Fort Knox for duty with the squadron. 
An enlisted personnel of seventy men will be transferred 
from Brooks Field to Fort Knox with the Observation 


Squadron. 


In preparation for the arrival of the air unit the landing 
field at Fort Knox is being placed in readiness. At the 
outset six airplanes, including one equipped for instru- 
ment flying, and another for towing targets, will be sta- 
tioned at Fort Knox. This number will be increased later. 
Included in the equipment will be a photographic sec- 
tion. 

The arrival at Fort Knox of the 12th Observation 
Squadron will fill a long felt need in the development of 
mechanized cavalry. It has always been thought that 
observation aviation should be available to augment the 
reconnaissance elements in mechanized cavalry. The 
transfer of the 12th Observation Squadron from Texas 
to Fort Knox will provide the necessary facilities to make 
possible the development of this codperation between 
air and ground units on distant reconnaissance. 


Mechanized Detachment Visits West Point 


A DETACHMENT of the rst Cavalry (Mechan- 
ized) , commanded by Captain Isaac D. White, left Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, June 5th, for West Point, New York, 
where it will participate in the instruction of cadets of 
the United States Military Academy during the summer 
months. Accompanying Captain White was 1st Lieu- 
tenant Loren F. Cole, 13th Cavalry (Mechanized). The 
detachment consists of one armored car platoon, one com- 
bat car platoon, and the necessary command cars, kitchen, 


motorcycles, administrative and supply vehicles. 

At the request of the Commanding General, Second 
Corps Area, Major General Frank R. McCoy, this de- 
tachment stopped at Governors Island, New York, en 
route to West Point, to participate in the proposed Ter- 
centenary ceremonies. 

The detachment will return to Fort Knox the latter 


part of July. 


Graduates of Mechanized Cavalry Schools 


THE FIRST graduation exercises of officers and enlist- 
ed men of the 7th Cavalry Brigade who have successfully 
completed courses in the mechanized schools at Fort Knox 
will be held June 11th. On this occasion diplomas or 


certificates will be presented to each of the graduates by 
the Chief of Cavalry, Major General Leon B. Kromer, 


who will be present to inspect the activities of mechanized 
cavalry. 

These schools comprise courses in the study of radio 
and motors, two subjects of much importance in the de- 
velopment and employment of mechanized cavalry. 

General Daniel Van Voorhis, commanding Fort Knox 




















1937 
and the 7th Cavalry Brigade (Mechanized) has announc- 


d that the following officers will receive diplomas from 
ae hands of the Chief of Cavalry as graduates of the 


irigade Officers’ Motor School: 

Brigadier General Daniel Van Voorhis; Colonel Bruce Pal- 
mer, 1st Cavalry; Colonel Charles L. Scott, 13th Cavalry; 
Colonel Henry W. Baird, 1st Cavalry; Lt. Colonel Arthur 
B. Conard, 1st Cavalry; Lt. Colonel John D. Kelly, 13th Cav- 
alry; Lt. Colonel Willis D. Crittenberger, 1st Cavalry; Majors 
Harold C. Fellows and Bertrand Morrow, 13th Cavalry; 
Majors Beverly H. Coiner, Gersum Cronander, Raymond C. 
Blatt, Leslie F. Lawrence, Carl J. Rohsenberger, James I. Gib- 
bon, Burton C. Andrus, and Rossiter H. Garity, 1st Cavalry; 
Major Grayson C. Woodbury, Ordnance Department; Cap- 
tains Erle F, Cress, Hayden A. Sears, Douglas Cameron, 
Francis L. Ready, Isaac D. White, Charles V. Bromley, Jr., 
Gustavus W. West, Richard T. Willson and Wendell 





















The platoon on march outpost was directed to as- 
semble at a designated locality in regimental reserve. 
Attacking elements were directed to report when in 
position ready to attack. 
The usual designation of the assembly point, limit of 
pursuit and instructions relative to the contents of para- 
graphs four and five were included. 








Execution of the Attack 








The execution of the attack presented some interesting 
aspects. The attack of the pivot was launched shortly 
after 9:00 AM. The attack of the maneuvering mass was 
launched ten minutes thereafter. The artillery was in 
position and firing prior to the launching of both attacks. 

The previous discussion of the character of the terrain 
brought out the difficulties that would be encountered 
by the maneuvering mass in reaching the line of departure 
for the enveloping attack. The distance covered from 
Eucalyptus Grove to the line of departure was slightly 
over six miles. The line of departure actually reached was 
approximately fifty yards from and in rear of the hostile 
artillery position. 

The direction of attack of the maneuvering mass and 
that of the holding attack, as it actually developed, were 
not at right angles to each other but formed an obtuse 
angle with the apex on the left, south, flank of the enemy 
position. See Figure 2. 





















WITH THE MECHANIZED CAVALRY 





Reconnaissance and Attack Problems 
(Continued from page 238) 
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Blanchard, 1st Cavalry; Captains Claude A. Thorps, Jesse 
B. Wells, George P. Berille and Wm. A. Fuller, 13th Cavalry; 
Captain Thomas H. Nixon, Ordnance Department; Captain 
Gustave H. Vogel, Quartermaster Corps; Captain Samuel 
V. Krauthoff, 68th Field Artillery; 1st Lieutenants Paul A. 
Disney, George W. Coolidge, Louis M. de L. de Riemer, Loren 
F, Cole, Harry J. Fleeger, Harry W. Candler and William B. 
Fraser, 13th Cavalry; and 1st Lieutenants J. Paul Breden, 
Clayton J. Mansfield, Donald M. Schorr and Philip H. 
Bethune, 1st Cavalry. 


Fifty enlisted men of the 1st Cavalry, 13th Cavalry, 
and 68th Field Artillery will at the same exercises re- 
ceive certificates of graduation from the Brigade Motor 
Mechanical School; and thirty-nine enlisted men of these 
three regiments will receive certificates of graduation from 


the Brigade Radio School. 


C ritique 


The critique on this phase of the inspection was held 
on the enemy position, immediately upon completion of 
the exercise, with the flags representing the enemy re- 
maining in place. Comments on the separate phases of the 
exercise were made by the corps area commander and 
members of his staff, as well as by commanders pattict- 
pating in the exercise. 

It may be added as a concluding paragraph that the 
inspection of the 11th Cavalry and the 2d Battalion, 76th 
Field Artillery 1 in May, 1937, cannot be classified as a 
hurried perfunctory inspection. The excellent and pain- 
stakingly prepared tactical exercise required missions to 
be performed by all elements of the command. The exer- 
cise, while arduous, was interesting, comprehensive and 
thoroughly enjoyed by all troops participating. Unanimity 
of opinion, with reference to such questions as to the cor- 
rect employment of scout cars on reconnaissance missions 
in varying situations, how wide a wide envelopment 
should be and similar questions, can not be expected. 

The opportunities for testing individual opinion, in 
the crucible of war, on the employment of the elements 
of a modern regiment of cavalry in combat, are limited. 
Few, if any, officers in our service have been afforded this 
opportunity. Differences of opinion serve, therefore, to 
stimulate independent thought from which established 
practice is derived pending the acid test of confirmation. 




























AT THE 1937 CAVALRY SCHOOL HORSE SHOW 


1—AssISTANT COMMANDANTS: Brigadier General Guy V. Henry, 1923- 
1924; Colonel Bruce Palmer, 1929-1934; Colonel Clarence Lininger, 
1936-. 

2—WINNING Hunt TEAM: Major J. T. Cole on Flint Hill, Captain B. G. 
Thayer on Petterette, and Lieut. W. H. Hunter on Bugle Bird. 

3—CHIEFS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HORSEMANSHIP: Brigadier General 


Guy V. Henry, 1907-1908 and 1911-1913; Brigadier General Ben 
Lear, 1919-1921; Colonel William W. West, Jr., 1928-1932; Major 
Calvin DeWitt, 1932-1936; Major Kent C. Lambert, 1936-1937. 
4—Sunday Clothes owned and ridden by Captain B. G. Thayer, winner of 
Middle and Heavy weight Hunters. 
5—THE New StTapdIuM aT NiGHT: This picture shows about one-half of 


the spectators; opposite the stands shown, there is another set of almos'‘ 
equal size. 

6—Plow Boy, ridden by Major G. I. Smith. q 

7—Dan Corry, Champion Hunter, owned and ridden by Captain J. W. 
Wofford. 

8—-WINNERS OF THE OFFICERS’ CHARGER CLASS (WAINWRIGHT TROPHY) : 
1st, Major Kent C. Lambert on Lucky River; 2d, Captain G. B. Rogers 
on Piaster; 3d, Lieutenant Colonel W. M. Blunt on G. Neill; 4th, Lieut. 
Colonel W. M. Grimes on Miss Blue Ridge. 

9—Warminster, the outstanding pole pony of the show, owned and ridden 
by Captain H. R. Westphalinger. 





The 1937 Cavalry School Horse Show 


By Ist LIEUTENANT RAYMOND W. CURTIS, 9th Cavalry 
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BOUT four years ago when the “big ditch” in rear 

of Arnold Hall was filled, graded and made into a 
beautiful stadium, every one who had pursued the Map 
Reading Course at the Cavalry School breathed a sigh of 
relief for ‘future students; never again could anyone be 
asked to sketch this difficult piece of terrain. The stadium 
has been devoted almost exclusively to a football field 
until this year when Brigadier General Guy V. Henry, 
Commandant of the Cavalry School, gave permission to 
use it for the annual Cavalry School horse show. 

Through untiring efforts which embodied borrowing, 
begging and any other means available, the stadium was 
arranged for horse show purposes by the addition of about 
one hundred feet of grand stands; the construction of 

fifty-eight permanent boxes, a judges’ stand, several 
permanent jumps and an outside hunter course. The 
greatest contribution toward the success of the show was 
the installation of flood lights which allowed the manage- 
ment to schedule three night programs during the show. 
The night performances increased the total attendance 
for the entire show by about one hundred per cent over 
that of previous annual shows, for at night the School’s 
civilian friends from nearby communities were able to 
attend. The three night performances and one afternoon 
session were conducted in the new stadium but, due to 
threatening weather conditions, both morning programs 
had to be moved to the West Riding Hall while the upper 
parade ground was the stage for one afternoon program. 

Each night the show was opened by the Dragoon Ride 

which is executed by a platoon of the 2d Cavalry. The 
members of this platoon appeared in the uniform of the 
2d Dragoons (1850-56). Turned out with the uniform of 
blue and gold, their “tar buckets” and lances, and mount- 

.ed on black horses, they executed a ride that immediately 
om every spectator in the “horse show mood.” Fol- 
owing the ride, there were three jumping classes, and a 
dress:ze exhibition by Major Hiram E. Tuttle, Quarter- 
malger &orps. The two afternoon performances were 
eine eo hunter and hack classes. Of the two morning 
programs, one consisted of polo and hunter classes, the 
other of the judging of conformation. The latter was an 
innovation of this year’s show and relieved the spectators 
poaine boredom that they suffer at shows where con- 
fortifation is judged in the ring. 

Each judge worked during many long classes and 
always under adverse weather conditions; sometimes un- 
der a boiling sun and sometimes in the rain. The show 
‘vas very fortunate in securing the services of the follow- 
hg gentlemen of outstanding qualifications to act as 
ue 26 

Hun TErs 

Mr. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Colonel William W. West (Cavalry), G.S.C., Fort 
Hayes, Ohio. 


Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Gilbreadth, Cavalry, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Major Edward M. Daniels, Quartermaster Corps, Fort 
Reno, Oklahoma. 


Poo Horses 
Major Ernest G. Cullum, Retired, Santa Fe, New 


Mexico. 
Major Calvin DeWitt, 5th Cavalry, Fort Clarke, 
Texas. 
Major George E. Huthsteiner, gth Cavalry, Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 
Jury For JUMPERS 


Brigadier General Ben Lear, U.S.A., Fort Bliss Texas. 

Mr. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Tuxedo Park, New York. 

Colonel William W. West (Cavalry) G.S.C., Fort 
Hayes, Ohio. 

Major Calvin DeWitt, 5th Cavalry, Fort Clark, 


Texas. 


Major John T. Cole, gth Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Hacks 


Brigadier General Ben Lear, U.S.A., Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Colonel George M. Peek, Field Artillery, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles B. Hoflltitie, Cavalry, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Major James M. Adamson (Cavalry) Quartermaster 
Corps, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Muirary 


Brigadier General Ben Lear, U.S.A., Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Colonel William W. West (Cavalry) G.S.C., Fort 
Hayes, Ohio. 

Lieutenant Colonel Frederick Gilbreadth, Cavalry, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Major Ernest G. Cullaga, “Retired, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. ON 

There were 229 horses entered in the show which in- 
cluded 24 classes, one of which was a championship class. 
The officers’ charger class with eight entries was the small- 
est class while the handicap jumping? class A, (4 feet) 
was the largest with 58 entries.. Among these entries 
were horses from Fort Sill, Fort, Leavenworth, Manhattan, 
and Fort Riley. ; 

There follows a list of the winners in each class, the 
name of the winning mount being followed by the name 
of the rider: 

Green Hunters — Reno Heavens, 
Verdi M. Barnes, Field Artillery School. 

Licht WeicHt Hunters—Directrix, Mrs. Brewster, 
Field Artillery School. 

Mippte AND Heavy WeicHr Hunters — Sunday 
Clothes, Captain Basil G. Thayer, 2d Cavalry. 

Hunt Teams oF THree—Flint Hill, Major John T. 


1st Lieutenant 





| 
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Cole, gth Cavalry; Petterette, Captain Thayer; Bugle 
Bird, 1st Lieutenant William H. Hunter, Cavalry. 

Hunters PrivateLy Ownep — Dan Corry, Captain 
John W. Wofford, Cavalry. 

Apyacent Hunts Starr TEAM Triats—WNoria, Cap- 
tain Peter C. Haines, III; Thistle, Captain John P. 
Willey; Sampson, Captain Frederic de L. Comfort; all 
roth Cavalry. 

Cuitpren’s Hunters—Don R, Hattie Lu Rogers. 

Hunter CHampionsHip—Dan Corry, Captain Wof- 
ford. 

GreEN Poco Mounts—Warminster, Captain Henry 
R. Westphalinger, 2d Cavalry. 

Poco Mounts, Open Crass—Page, Captain West- 
phalinger. 

PrivaTELY OwneD Poco Mounts— Warminster, Cap- 
tain Westphalinger. 

Orricers CHarcers—Lucky River, Major Kent C. 
Lambert, gth Cavalry. 

Roap Hacks, THorouGHBRED T ypE—Peterette, Cap- 
tain Thayer. 

Lapies’ Roap Hacks — Andagibbon, Mrs. A. G. 
Stone, Field Artillery School. 

CHILpREN’s HorseMANsHip Crass — Buffalo Robe, 
Blair Louise Rogers. 

EqusTRIAN TEAM Funp SweepstakEs—Moro, 1st 
Lieutenant David V. Adamson, 2d Cavalry. 

Lapies’ JuMpINGc—Florine, Patricia Smith. 

GreEN JuMPERS—Red Skin, Captain Wofford. 

InrER-Post TEAM JumMPINGc—Noria, Captain Hains; 
Sampson, Captain Comfort; Mike, Captain Willey. 


May-June 


SrupEents’ ReMounts—Misty Low, Captain John H. 
Collier, Cavalry. 

CuiLpren’s Jumpers—Bail, Maylon Scott, Jr. 

InTER-Unit EnuistEp Men’s Jumpinc—Bushnell Boy, 
Sergeant Klotz; Coin Collector, Corporal Dean; Tarzan, 
Sergeant Hunter; Jasper, Sergeant Null; all 2d Cavalry. 

IntER-Post HanpicaP JUMPING, Hanpicap A—Bush- 
nell Boy, Captain Charles H. Noble, 2d Cavalry. 

InTER-Post Hanpicap JUMPING, Hanpicap B—Vir- 
ginia Navarre, Major Norman J. McMahon, Field Artil- 
lery School. 

Public opinion has acclaimed that the 1937 show was 
the biggest and best that has ever been held at the Cavalry 
School. This statement can be substantiated by the num- 
ber of entries, the attendance, the strict adherence to horse 
show rules, the response of trophy donors and contribu- 
tors, the night programs and the fact that the competition 
and the courses were so severe that one or two horses did 
not walk away with all of the ribbons. The interest in 
the show can be further determined by the distance trav- 
eled by some of the spectators, competitors and officials 
in order. Among those who were present in these various 
capacities, it was interesting to note that there were three 
officers who have served as Assistant Commandant of the 
Cavalry School and five who have served as Chief of the 
Department of Horsemanship. 

It will be very interesting to watch the progress of the 
Cavalry School horse show during the years to come. The 
installation of the equipment for night shows in a new 
arena, that compares with the European arenas for “gal- 
loping” jump courses, has been the greatest step forward 
during the last seven years, to say nothing of the co- 
operation of Fort Sill and Fort Leavenworth. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ROBERT McC. BECK, Jr., U. S. Army 


teks officers are always glad to see one of their 
own selected for the honor of becoming a general 
officer; and the personnel of our arm were particularly 
glad to learn of the appointment last fall of Colonel 
Robert McCandless Beck, Jr., 4th Cavalry, to the rank of 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army. 

He was born in Maryland, May g, 1879, appointed 
to the United States Military Academy from Rhode 
Island in 1897 and graduated a 2d Lieutenant of Cavalry 
in February, 1go1. 

His first assignment took him to the 12th Cavalry with 
which regiment he served at Fort Sam Houston, Fort 
Mclntosh, Fort Brown, and Fort Clark until November, 
1902, when he was appointed Aide-de-Camp to General 
F. D. Grant, and stationed at San Antonio. In April, 
1903, Lieutenant Beck sailed for the Philippines with 
the 12th Cavalry and served there as a troop officer at 
various stations in the Islands. While there he accom- 
panied two exploring expeditions into Mindoro and had 
many interesting experiences. In April, 1905, he returned 


to the United States with his regiment, and went to Fort 


Oglethorpe for station. 

A different type of duty presented itself to Lieutenant 
Beck in December, 1905. He was assigned as Assistant 
Depot Quartermaster at Jeffersonville, Indiana. Here he 
assisted the army to establish a rigid system of Inspection 
which demanded from contractors a uniform degree of 
excellence in the materials which they sold to the service. 
October, 1907, found him temporarily Transport Quar- 
termaster of the Cubana on the run from New York to 
Havana during the Cuban pacification. On this trip with 
a boat load of horses and mules the ship was caught in a 
hurricane during which many of the animals were killed. 
The boat, many hours overdue, was reported lost with all 
on board. Shortly thereafter the detail of young officer 
inspectors with the Quartermaster Department was dis- 
continued and he returned to his regiment at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe. 

In April, 1909, he was again en route to the Philippines 


where he served during most of his tour as acting adjutant 
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of his regiment at Fort William McKinley. Upon return- 
li 8 from the Islands in 1911 he went with the 12th Cay- 
alry to Fort Robinson, Nebraska, for station. 

In July, 1911, he became Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics at the College of St. Thomas in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Here he was able to put into effect ideas on 
training which had been crystallizing in his mind during 
his firse ten years of service. He introduced map reading, 
surveying, sketching, first aid and hygiene, and other 
practical subjects to the young cadets. During his tour at 
this school he did much toward laying the basis of our 
present Junior ROTC by assiduous study, hard work, and 
a pleasant, courteous manner. 

He was transferred to the 2d Cavalry in December, 
1912, and served with it at Fort Bliss, Texas, and Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vermont. In 1915 he was inspector-in- 
structor of the National Guard Cavalry of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Maryland. June, 1916, saw him detailed 
as mustering officer with the Georgia National Guard at 
Macon. Here he assisted in mobilizing this force for serv- 
ice on the Mexican border. 

While on this duty he was appointed Lieutenant Colo- 
nel of the 5th Georgia Infantry by the Governor of the 
State, and in this capacity served with the regiment at 
El Paso, Texas, during the Villa revolution, and later at 
Atlanta, Georgia. In January, 1917, in compliance with 
War Department orders he resigned his commission in 
the Guard, and soon thereafter rejoined his regiment at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, as a captain of the Regular 


Army. 





Brigadier General Robert McC. Beck, Jr., U.S. Army, Commanding 2d Cavalry Brigade. 
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He was promoted to major of infantry, National Army, 
in August, 1917, and was assigned to the newly organ- 
ized 78th Division at Camp Dix, New Jersey. Here he 
organized the 307th Machine Gun Battalion and com- 
manded it until February, 1918. 

By this time the need for trained staff officers was be- 
coming extremely apparent in the American Expedition- 
ary Force in France. Major Beck was selected to attend 
the American General Staff College at Langres from 
which he was graduated in May, 1918, and was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, National Army. As a 
mark of his high standing throughout the course he was 
immediately appointed adjutant of the gth Infantry Bri- 
gade, 3d Division, then serving at the front. From here 
las rise was rapid. He was transferred to the 32d Division 
and in the course of a month he became successively G-3, 
Acting Chief of Staff and finally, on August 2d, Chief 
of Staff of that Division which was commanded by Major 
General W. G. Haan. This division, composed of Wis- 
consin and Michigan National Guard units, established 
an enviable record throughout the conflict and afterward. 
For six months it was continuously on the front with but 
ten days respite in a rest area. During this period it sus- 
tained 14,000 casualties of all kinds; met and vanquished 
twenty-three German divisions; gained thirty-eight kilo- 
meters in four attacks; and led the march into Germany 
flanked by the 1st and 2d Divisions of Regulars—in itself 
a signal honor. No higher compliment can be paid to any 
body of troops than that paid to the 32d Division by Gen- 


eral Pershing when he said of it: “I loaned this division to 
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the French (Tenth French Army at Juvigny) and it did 
its work well. I expect great things of it in this battle. 
(Cote Dame Marie).” 

During Colonel Beck’s tenure as Chief of Staff, the 
32d Division participated gallantly and effectively i in the 
Aisne-Marne, the Oise-Aisne, and the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensives and was highly complimented by both the 
French and American High Command for its conduct in 
action. For his highly efficient service in this most re- 
sponsible position Colonel Beck was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the French Croix de Guerre 
with palm, and was made an officer of the French Legion 
of Honor. His citation for the Distinguished Service 
Medal is worthy of note, and reads as follows: “For ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and distinguished service. He 
showed extraordinary efficiency in directing the staff work 
of the 32d Division at the Second Battle of the Marne, 
and in the operations near Soissons and North of Verdun, 
France from July to October, 1918. In the preparations 
for battle and in the reorganizations between battles he 
ably handled the many difficult situations that presented 
themselves.” 

After the armistice he accompanied his division into 
Germany as part of the Army of Occupation, and helped 
establish the bridge-head at Coblenz. He did invaluable 
work during this period in maintaining the morale of 
the troops during the difficult period between the cessation 
of hostilities and the return home. When the 32d Di- 
vision was demobilized at Camp Upton, New York, in 
May, 1919, he became Executive Officer at Camp 
Custer, Michigan, for a short time, but was soon selected 
for duty with the War Plans Division of the General Staff 
as executive officer. 

Since the war his career has been very closely allied 
with the installation and development of the school sys- 
tem of the army as we know it today. He is a distin- 
guished graduate of the School of the Line at Fort Leaven- 
worth, class of 1921. In 1921 when the Cavalry School 
was being reorganized on modern lines, Colonel Beck 
was foremost in developing the study of tactics at that 


May- June 


school during a two-year detail as instructor there. A 
great deal of our cavalry doctrine today had its basis ia 
ideas set forth by him from the platform, and in the 
form of text books. 

From 1923-1925 he served in and as head of the plans and 
training section of the office of the Chief of Cavalry, and 
after graduating from the Army War College in 1926 he 
went back to Fort Leavenworth to become head of the 
command section at the Command and General Staff 
School, which duty he performed in a superior manner for 
three years, so much so that in his last year he was ap- 
pointed director of a class. 

He next went to the 6th Cavalry at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, where he served as executive officer of the regi- 
ment for one year. But the cause of higher education again 
needed his services and he was detailed as an instructor 
at the Army War College. For two years he was head of 
the G-3 Division, and for two more years he was director 
of the War Plans Division of the faculty of that college. 

While at the War College he assisted in formulating 

a system of conducting and umpiring command post exer- 
cises for large forces and was one of the principal umpites 
at the Army Group CPX in New Jersey in 1934, and at 
the Fourth Army CPX in the state of Washington in 
1935. 
g8 was assigned to the 4th Cavalry and in August, 
1935, became post and regimental commander at Fort 
Meade, South Dakota. Here he had the dual job of ad- 
ministering a large district of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in addition to the duties which ordinarily fall to 
the lot of a post commander. During his year at this 
post he handled the three factors; i.e., training of the 
regiment, post administration, and CCC administration 
so admirably that he won the praise of his corps area 
commander on several occasions, and at the same time 
maintained a happy, well disciplined garrison. 

On October 1, 1936, he received his well-earned pro- 
motion to the rank of Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 
and was assigned to command the 2d Cavalry Brigade 


at Fort Bliss, Texas, his present station. 


General Hawkins’ Notes 


(Continued from page 239) 


if we are going to use this fire support, rather than just 
have the machine guns trail along after the advancing 
rifle units, it is better to take the necessary time to post 
them and have them open the fight with their fire before 
the riflemen cross the line of departure. This applies to 
both dismounted and mounted attacks. 

Therefore, it may be said that, usually, every fight is 
preceded by the posting of the machine guns and their 
opening fire 

This conclusion indicates that, during the approach, the 
machine gun units should be in advance of the rifle units, 


and that they proceed to their fire support positions di- 
rectly from the assembly position of the column. 

All of this discussion leads to the belief that machine 
guns should be organized in separate troops and squadrons 
and never mixed in, organically, with rifle troops or 
squadrons. 

The regiment is the smallest unit that should contain 
machine guns organically. Squadrons and troops can 
have them attached for special circumstances. Just how 
these separate machine gun units should be located for 
fire support will be the subject of another article. 
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Preparing the Charger for the Endurance Test 
By M. BATORSKI 


From the November, 1936, issue of Red Cavalry, published by the Commisariat 
for Defense of the U.S.S.R. 


| N our last article (Red Cavalry, July, 1936 issue) we 
advanced certain principles in the domain of the prepa- 
ration of the endurance horse. 

During the months of June and July, 1936, we had the 
opportunity to check those principles, as well as to come 
to certain additional conclusions. 

Today we are in a position to analyze the character of 
the training for endurance tests more fully, as well as to 
share our personal experience with others. 

Has our system been vindicated? 

We can answer this question in the affirmative, but at 
the same time we must revise that system to a certain 
degree, as follows: 

The entire period of training could be divided into 
three fundamental phases: (1) The preparatory phase 
—about 3 months—building up the muscular system of 
the horse and general strengthening of the organism; (2) 
Second phase—from 1 to 114 months—the inurement 
of the horse to long periods of gallop (from 1 hour to 1 
hour and 15 minutes); (3) Third phase—1 to 114 
months—development of the horse’s wind. During this 
phase we retained the long gallops not oftener than once 
in six days, and stressed the work on the wind and blood 
circulation of the horse, working it on gallop stretches of 
10 to 15 miles at the actual pace of the future test, i.e., 
from 3 minutes, 45 seconds to 3 minutes, 55 seconds for 
the mile. 

In the course of further work we were compelled to 
pay special attention not only to the general condition of 
the horse, but particularly to the assimilation of food by 
the animal. We found that it was necessary to vary this 
food and—this is most important—to check on his 
weight, which is the best barom- 


mally lose up to four per cent of his total weight, but that 
a further loss is a sure sign of exhaustion and improper 
functioning of the organism. 

This means for the horses of our group: the stallion 
Margellan, having started training at 1,007, should not 
tip the scales at less than g60 pounds; in the case of the 
stallion Gromilo, who started at 1,045, the weight should 
not go below ggo pounds. 

These weight data made us work on determining the 
relation between the expense of energy and its restoration 
by food, the two expressed in large calories. 

Of course, we cannot consider these figures as abso- 
lutely exact; however, we believe that the count of calo- 
ries gives a fair picture of the expenditure and restoration 
of energy. 

This study, as well as a close check-up of the horses’ 
weight brought us to a downward revision of the train- 
ing schedule; viz., to the introduction of a two-day rest 
during the month of July. The result was a stabilization 
of the horses’ weight and strength. 

We made it a rule not to increase the work whenever 
the horse was losing weight. We had to set a limit for 
the work, and this proved to be 10 to 15 miles of gallop. 
We kept within these limits during the period July 13th- 
2oth. 

We came to the conclusion that it is not advisable to 
push the gallop beyond 1 hour to 1 hour and 15 minutes, 
in other words, that the mileage norm should not exceed 
16 to 18. 5 miles (depending on the stride of the horse). 
In case it becomes necessary to increase this norm, the 
work should be done in two periods, one-half in the morn- 
ing, and the other in the evening, combining it with 
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eter of his condition and staying TABLE I 

power. We were able to establish 

that during a hot summer (the Gaits In Mites RarTIONs CaLcuL. In LARGE CALORIES 
temperature in the Azov-Black Date 

Sea region for June and July July Expend. | Restor. 

was ranged from 95 degrees to Walk | Trot Gallop Oats | Hay | Straw woe BF Balance 
105 degrees) the horse may nor- 

_ 1— 5 | Rest jand light work. 

Ranstator’s Nore: It must be 7-1] | 2.48 | 1.24 |12.4-15.5 | 15.4 | 14.3 | large|21,464.0/21,238) —226.0 
understod that the U.S.S.R. has a six- norm.|24,215.1 —2977.1 
dey week, the sixth day being “free : ea ? are ee ; 
dey” which takes the place of Sunday. 43/47 | 2.48 | 1.24 | 9.9-15.5 |cccccccclcccccccccclcccoe 18 459.6)... +2778.4 

The original figures in the article 24.215.1 —2977.1 
Be — in ba ges pegs ae ’ : . 

ave n translated into the Unit i ie 
Siates system with a sufficient degree 19-23 | 2.48 | 1.24 | 9.9-15.5 | at i ae Be 
of moe —* the seemingly ’ : : 
superfluous decimals 

Sa-2e | 5O | hee ie 2 3659 fice wl 408: OF... —226.0 

*Translated by Captain Sergei N. 4 
Kournakoff, author of “Savage Squad- 24 ,215.1 —2977.1 
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TABLE II 


Clinical Indicators for Endurance Group During Period April 15 to August 9, 1936. 
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Name Berore Work Arrer Work Loss Therefore, if the loss ex- 
_— a Weight ceeds regularly 22 pounds, 
Temp. | Pulse |Breath.| Weight} Temp. | Pulse | Breath.) Weight the restoration ptocess must 
last longer; i.e., two days or 
4/15 | Margellan |............ 30 Ze 2 RE Ee Hee Parca: Zor thensen “aoe ) 
5/ 5 «~~ \"j00.8| 32 | 12 | 1007] 102.0) 48 | 20 | 986 | 21 more. During these days, 
5/16 ’ 100.6) 36 | 8 | 1009 | 101.5} 50 | 18 | 994] 15 the work must be decreased, 
5/22 ¥ 100.8} 36 10 | 1007 | 102.2} 48 24 979 | 28 until full restoration of 
d 4 a pe + = 101.9) 44 16 946 | 39 weight has been attained. 
«“ 2: Peas Fes See! eats RS Se RS Se Periodic tests of the horse’s 
| came St CER MSS Se Ca NS: ME BIRR Shot se 
6/26 2 100.6} 32 | 14 | 946 | 104.0) 66 | 48 | 906 | 40 fitness should be taken; it is 
6/29 si 100.6 . ok WE er ote “4 = eae cedeipaaeslndle advisable to take them just 
7/5 « 101.1 ee oe Ace ; . 
7/7 “ 100.4, 32 | 10 | 943| 101.5} 42 | 22 | 920| 23 a sag a 
7/8 “ 100.8] 32 “2 Sees Ree ee Bess” ee 
7/9 a 101.0/ 32 | 8 | 955] 102.5) 50 | 22 | 915| 40 — end of May, June and July. 
7/10 a” 100.6} 32 10 948 | 102.8| 52 30 920 | 28 These tests, in accordance 
ui 11 re ae 32 cs oo re : = 4 1d a with the division into phases 
7/13 “ 100.4} 28 : ; 
7/14 “ 100.8} 32 | 12 | 944] 103.3| 60 | 48 | 920 | 24 Which we adopted, consisted 
7/15 “ a Gr gs” egies! aaa: Tan iets, ioe of the following: 
7/16 “ 100.6] 30 g | 944 | 103.1 60 48 926 18 (a) May. General test of 
7/17 “ 100.6} 30 8 | 946 | 102.5] 5 3 om bc pad 
7/19 « 1100.4, 30 | 14 | 964] 102.7| 56 | 28 iach tage "6 cl . 
7/21 a 101.0; 32 | 16 | 955 | 103.7} 72 | 44 | 924] 31 pe See — Ss 
7/25 « | 300.6] 32 | 12 | 955] 102.2} 52 | 36 | 924] 31 gallop. : 
8/9 “ 99.8| 32 8 | 950] 102.3} 52 | 16 | 930] 20 (b) June. Fitness, ice., 
Gromilo mileage only 18.5 miles, at 
he = 100.4) 36 VO | LOGS | nnn | nnnnnnnnneeeeneennee feet feeeeeeecees an at 3e 4 Pei 18 
5/16 « — |"300.4) 30 | 10 | 1043 | 101.3} 48 | 18 | 1012 | 31 seconds to 4 minutes 34 
5/22 100.6} 36 | 12 | 1045 | 101.9] 60 | 28 | 1025 | 20 _ seconds, per mile. 
5/28 ed 100.6} 32 12 | 1032 | 102.2} 48 22 995 | 37 (c) July. Pace and mile- 
6/15 “ ere Se) a8 I 6 per 
6/23 « | 300.0] 30 | 24 | 990 | 102.5] 66 | 72 | 968| 31 08> OT ome 
6/26 os 100.4} 30 18 | 1003 | 104.0] 60 | 48 | 957 | 46 weet ‘sensu 
6/29 “ ee a Ms ue 102.5] 56 | 60 The test on July 25th gave 
7/5 4 100.8| 36 24 | 1016 | 103.3} 60 58 the following results: 
7/7 “ 100.8; 32 | 12 | 988| 101.3} 44 | 20 | 966| 22 15.5 miles in 57 minutes. 
7/ 8 “ a ea | ae Ree Ree 
7/9 « | 100.4 32 | 10 | 1001 | 101.9} 44 | 24 | 964 | 37 si 2 ‘ee 
7/10 “ 100.2) 28 | 10 | 992] 102.7/ 54 | 72 | 963 | 29 102.2; pulse, 52; breath, 30. 
7/11 . 99.8] 32 | 10 | 985 | 102.3} 56 | 52 | 961 | 24 Gromilo: temperature, 
7/13 a 100.0} 28 10 999 | 103.3} 60 64 977 | 22 102.2; pulse, 44; breath, 
7/14 “ 100.4 32 | 24 | 999] 102.2] 48 | 56 | 975 | 24 
7/15 “ ee ee eee eee " 
7/16 “ 100.6] 30 s | 1001 | 103.3} 48 | 44 | 979] 22 We must add that we do 
7/17 “ 100.0| 30 | 10 | 994] 103.1] 48 | 44 | 970 | 24 not consider this pace to be 
7/19 “ 100.4} 30 14 999 | 102.2} 48 42 975 | 24 the limit by far, the move- 
7/21 “ 100.4) 32 | 14 | 1003 | 102.2; 56 | 48 | 972] 31 — ment nothaving been forced 
7/25 “ 100.2} 32 | 16 | 999/ 102.2} 44 | 48 | 968| 31 ia ahe Jeace 
8/9 “ 100.2} 32 | 12 | 1005] 102.0] 44 | 18 | 992] 18 
On August 12th we made 








leading. In any case the additional work at a gallop should 
not exceed 6 to 7.5 miles, 

We found that it was better not to feed oats only, but 
also bran and ground oats. Sugar is very important. We 
give a daily ration of one-half to three-fourths pounds of 
sugar, either in the water, or mixed with the oats. It is 
quite obvious that the horse’s taste should be studied, 


and he should be given the feed he prefers. 
We established that the horse loses normally during 


a test run over a distance of 
31 miles. The horses taking part in it covered it in 1 
hour, 55 minutes. 

This is not the limit. With further work along the 
same principles, we will be able to attain the maximum 
of what the horse can give, without loss of energy and 
vitality, both over the above distance, and over 62 miles 
(100 kilometers), which test should be our next cb 
jective. 

Toward the end of the training it was important to 
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TABLE Ii 


Clinical Indicators of the Horses Having Taken Part in 
the 31-Mile Control Test of August 12, 1936. 


PREPARING THE CHARGER FOR THE ENDURANCE TEST 
TABLE IV 
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Relation Between Mileage and Expenditure and 
Restoration of Energy in Large Calories. 

















Margellan, Gromilo, Stall- 
Stallion, Corps ion, Senior 
Commander Lieut. 
Batorski Up Romanoff Up 
At Start... Weight 950 Ibs 1023 Ibs. 
Pulse 32 28 
Breath. 12 12 
Temper. 100.4 99.4 
Mid Way........ Weight — iM 
(15.5 miles} Pulse 48 56 
out) Breath. 22 48 
Temper. | 104.4/101.4 103.0 
At Finish....... Weight 913 961 
(31 miles Pulse 60 72 
out) Breath. 42 68 
Temper. 103.4 103.0 














Nore.—Average loss of weight should be 26 to 30 lbs. 
Seale of clinical indicators accepted for the All-Union 
Equestrian Competitions: 
Pulse—‘‘good’’—70; ‘fair’’—80; ‘‘poor’’—95 and over 
Breath.—‘‘good’’—40; ‘fair’’—60; ‘‘poor’’—65 and over 
Temper.—‘‘good’’—102.2; ‘‘fair’’—103.0; ‘‘poor’’—104.4 
and over. 
Margellan after 10 minutes at midway rest showed 104.4; 
12 minutes later his temperature was 101.4. 
According to the Indicators, Margellan is in first place. 


























MILEAGE Balance 
Expendi- | Restoration! (Gain or 
ture by Food Loss) 
Walk | Trot | Gallop 
1.85 | 1.24 9.9 | 18,459.6| 21,238.0 | +2,778.4 
1.85 | 1.24 | 12.4 | 21,464.0| 21,238.0 —226.0 
1.85 | 1.24 | 15.5 | 24,215.1) 21,238.0 | —2,977.1 
1.85 | 1.24 | 18.6 | 31,716.8| 21,238.0 | —9,478.8 
3.70 Rest 1 687.5} 21,238.0 |+19,550.5 





Nore.—This table shows that when the horse is worked with 
a limit of gallop of approximately 10 miles, he restores, theoreti- 
cally, his energy by food and has a small favorable balance. 
When he is galloped approximately 12 miles, he does not quite 
restore his energy but the loss is negligible. When the gallop 
is pushed to 15-18 miles, there is quite a heavy loss of energy 
which can be restored only at the expense of a day’s rest. 

When one takes into consideration that 1 lb. of FAT is the 
equivalent of 4220 large calories, theoretically, it becomes 
evident that failure to give the horse an extra (second) day’s 
rest will cause it gradually to grow thinner and more exhausted 
oo om the daily gallop is pushed to and beyond the 15-mile 
mark), 

We append the above table in order to help the trainer who is 
preparing his horse for an endurance test calculate his horse’s 
resources. It must be borne in mind that the expenditure of 
energy corresponding to various weights (horse and load) as 
well as to the three gaits is given in Table V. 








make certain that the horse could keep up the actual pace 
of the test over 15.5 miles (25 kilometers) without ex- 
ceeding the indicator norms of pulse, breathing and 
temperature we were able to ascertain, firstly, the neces- 
sity of training at a fast gallop, and, secondly, the influ- 
ence of the atmospheric temperature on the condition of 
the horse. In our conditions it appeared that the horse, in 
hot weather, while showing satisfactory pulse and breath- 
ing, may develop a temperature of about one degree in 
excess of the norm; i.e. in such weather a body tempera- 
ture of 103.0 should be considered good instead of fair. 
As the horses advanced in their training (toward the 
end of the third phase) it became important to have 
them examined by the veterinarians daily; while it was 
sufficient, up to and including the second phase, to have 
their indicators taken once in ten, or in six days, 
we made it a point to have this done daily during 


the third phase. 


klm) ; Third Day: rest, i.e. work at a walk; Fourth Day: 
10-12.5 miles of gallop; Fifth Day: 15.5-18.5 miles (25- 
30 klm), in the case of 15.5 miles, at a fast gallop; in 
the case of 18.5 miles, at an average of 4 minutes, 18 
seconds to 4 minutes 34 seconds per mile. The mileage 
should, of course, be regulated and prescribed in accord- 
ance with the general condition of the horse, as well as 
with his weight indicator. 

We append three tables which are the result of the 
clinical observations of the two best horses of our group. 
Our method shows that a horse in good training should 
cover 31 miles (50 klms.) in 2 hours. 

The question now arises as to how to train the horse 
further in order to prepare him for the 62-mile (100 klms.) 


test. In our opinion, the work should be continued with- 
(Continued on page 302) 


TABLE V 
Expenditure of Energy in Large Calories. 











In summing up our training experience, we may 
1O1 , _ 0.62 Mil E E Total 

recommend our original system, but, while leav fe ile Weight Pi . ost Fook ae pts 
ing the schedules for April, May and June un- Certain | of | Riderless |Additional| for Night, | Heat, 
changed, we suggest that beginning in July it is Gait: Horse Horse a 0.62 Mile | Add 15% Add 10% 
advisable to let the horse rest not every sixth, but : 
every third day. Walk......| 770 92.0 52.2 144.2 165.8 158.6 

The character of the training during July had 880 | 105.2) 52.2) 157.4; 181.0) 173.1 
to be changed, with emphasis laid on fast gallops 990 | 118.3 52.2) 170.5 |) 196.2) 187.5 
in order to “open the wind.” The work of the six- Trot........ = — = -- = : — a . 
de ; ; ; ; : , 
¥ a was scheduled as shown in Tables I o00 | 998.01 101.5| 3265 | 37541 360.1 

We recommend the following daily routine: Gallop fh pole ee pete ne onl 
First Day: 10-12.5 miles of gallop (16-20 klm) ; 990 | 494.5| 188.4| 682.2| 785.5| 751.1 


Second Day: 12.5-15.5 miles of gallop (20-25 
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COLONEL T. E. LAWRENCE. Eng- 
lishmen saw a vision of a new Clive, 


WAS LAWRENCE A GREAT SOLDIER? 


By H. A. DeWEERD 


EN and soldiers achieve their worldly reputations 
in a variety of fashions. Empedocles created a 
legend by walking into a volcano. Differing in death from 
the ordinary man he was rapidly converted into a god. 
The loss of Wolfe at the crest of victory at Quebec and 
the death of Nelson at Trafalgar made their names at 
once imperishable. The bitter vigil and lone wane on the 
rock of Saint Helena completed a legend that was born 
at Lodi, Marengo, and Austerlitz. An explosion of a Ger- 
man mine under the bows of the cruiser Hampshire added 
to the legendary stature of Lord Kitchener. Motorcycling 
into Bovington Camp one day in May, 1935, Colonel T. 
E. Lawrence suddenly swerved to avoid striking two boys, 
was thrown from his machine and fatally injured. Long 
before this, however his legend was firmly established. 
Colonel Lawrence acquired his prominence on the 
overcrowded canvas of World War leaders by disregard- 
ing the conventional rules for military portrait sitters. At- 
tempting to avoid publicity he found himself over- 
whelmed with it. He had, it is true, a striking personality. 
No one could deny his scholarly attainments, doubt his 
harsh courage, his strange unselfishness, his uncompro- 
mising honesty. He possessed, in addition, singular gifts 
for self-analysis and a hard, glittering literary style. But 


these qualities in themselves would scarcely have brought 


him more than passing renown. It was the sheer romantic 
appeal of his brilliant exploits in the Arab revolt which 
plucked him from obscurity. In contrast to the dull tale 
of trench warfare in Europe, where machines and mud 
swallowed up men and generals, Englishmen thought they 
saw in Lawrence’s Arabian campaign a return of Eng- 
land’s old glory, a vision of a new Clive rising out of the 
military counting house at Cairo. When the hero of the 
Arab drama put on the mantle of self-effacement, dis- 
dained the honors and customaty rewards of service, he 
became the most widely publicized figure in English 
life. 

After the first tidal wave of enthusiasm over Lawrence’s 
campaign in the wastes of Arabia subsided, sober men were 
quick to question the true importance of his accomplish- 
ments. Two schools of thought developed. One held that 
he was a military and literary genius, an “‘amateur” who 
had conspicuously outperformed the professional soldiers 
in their own field. The other school discounted his milt- 
tary achievements and attributed Lawrence’s reputation to 
the brilliant books in which he enshrined his own accom- 
plishments with unrivaled skill. This school regarded him 
as a ‘“‘make-believe” soldier who rode triumphantly into 
Jerusalem and Damascus on the rear platform of The 


Allenby Limited. 
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A brief examination of Lawrence’s conduct of the 
Arabian revolt may provide a basis for answering the 
. yp s g 

question: was Lawrence a great soldier? 


II 


The Arab revolt was not a war in the ordinary sense of 
the term; it was an insurrection. Its objective was not so 
much to conquer Arabia as to deny the Turk its occupa- 
tion. This insurrection was already under way when Law- 
rence, singularly well-equipped with first-hand knowledge 
of the terrain, political factors, and people, arrived on the 
scene. King Hussein of Mecca, encouraged by Lord 
Kitchener, Sir Henry McMahon, and others, had raised 
the standard of revolt against Turkey in 1916. At that time 
few officers in England or Egypt could see any advantage 
to the Allied cause in this event. After a success at Mecca, 
the Arabs dashed headlong at Medina where the Turkish 
garrison under tough Fakhri Pasha received them sharply. 
Under artillery fire the undisciplined Arabs broke in 
panic. Abdulla, one of Hussein’s sons, captured a Turk- 
ish post at Taif, and then followed disappointments and 
confusion. Feisal, another son of Hussein, was licking his 
wounds in the Wadi Safra near Jedda. The revolt seemed 
about to flicker out when Lawrence arrived uninvited to 
gauge the qualities of Arab leaders. 

He had been serving up to this time in the intelligence 
office at Cairo keping a record of the strengths of Turkish 
units. In this position Lawrence had distinguished him- 
self by scoffing openly at “sixty-four generals doing noth- 
ing,” by correcting the language of his superiors, and by 
appearing in outlandish modifications of the regular uni- 
form. When he asked leave to see the Arab war in the 
field, the joy at his departure from Cairo was widespread. 

Although small in stature, Lawrence was toughened by 
years of outdoor life spent on achzological expeditions in 
Mesopotamia, by travel on foot in Arabia and Syria. He 
assisted in the survey of Sinai completed just before the 
war. Long study on medieval military architecture and 
reading of 18th Century and modern military writers had 
given him at least a superficial knoweldge of the princi- 
ples and practice of war. He spoke Arabic fluently and 
had intimate knowledge of tribal lore and customs. When 
put to the test he could out-perform the Arabs in what 
they regarded as the essentials of soldiery. He was said to 
be a dead shot with a pistol. He was strong enough to 
hold a rifle by the muzzle at arm’s length parallel to the 
ground. He could outsuffer and outride the best of the 
Arab tribesmen. 

His colleagues at Cairo were not aware of it, but Law- 
tence possessed, in addition to his sharp sense of humor, a 
dramatic skill which enabled him to carry out a role which 

“Lawrence only recounts two occasions on which he used a 
pistol. On one he shot his own camel by mistake; on the other 


he had to take several shots to kill a condemned outlaw groveling 
on the ground at his feet. 
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few Englishmen would have attempted and perhaps none 
other could have handled. His first meeting with Sherif 
Feisal, the native leader of the revolt, showed how strong 
was the impact of his personality on a stranger of utterly 
foreign make-up and how bold his manne. 

It was a striking event. At the end of his camel ride 
from Jedda to Wadi Safra, Lawrence sat in Feisal’s tent 
surrounded by bronzed Arab warriors and chiefs. After 
Feisal had made the customary remarks of greeting to the 
uninvited British second lieutenant, he asked casually: 
“And how do you like our place here in Wadi Safra?” 
With perfect urbanity but with challenging inflection 
Lawrence replied: “Well, but it is far from Damascus.” 
There was a sharp intaking of breath by the listening 
chiefs. It was as if a naked sword had been flung flashing 
above their heads. But in its descent Feisal caught it deftly 
by the handle, saying with equal urbanity: “Praise God, 
there are Turks nearer than that.” This brave reply satis- 
fied Lawrence that he had found the true leader of the 
Arab war, and the sharp challenge of Lawrence fastened 
the vision of the Arabs on the jeweled towers and minarets 
of their ancient capital. Two years later Feisal and Law- 
rence entered Damascus in triumph. 

It was not until six months later that Lawrence came 
to occupy his commanding position with relation to the 
Arab revolt. In the meantime, by intrigue and forcefulness 
he thwarted the political aims of the French mission under 
Colonel Brémond, and convinced the British authorities 
that English guns and subsidies alone were necessary to 
sustain the Arab movement and make it an important 
factor in diverting strength away from the Turkish forces 
in Palestine. This program pleased the British leaders in 
Egypt who wanted to keep their troops wrapped up in 
cotton wool, and they began to praise the paradoxical 
young man who had previously annoyed them. 

After his appointment as liaison officer to Feisal, Law- 
rence’s views on the strategic aims of the Arab revolt 
clarified. A period of illness gave him leisure to set down 
a new conception of the-direction which the revolt should 
take. Up to this time Arab and English leaders held that 
the Arabs should make renewed efforts to capture Me- 
dina. If this was not possible, the Western Front program 
of “killing Turks” was advocated. Lawrence knew that 
the Arabs were fighting for freedom, that killing Turks 
meant killing Arabs. Since freedom was a state only to be 
enjoyed by the living, Lawrence rejected the Clausewitz- 
Foch dogma that a decision could only be reached through 
the destruction of the enemy armies. He maintained that 
the Turk should be allowed to hold Medina, that the 
Arab movement should move northward along the Red 
Sea littoral supported by British sea-power. From a north- 
ern base raids should be conducted against the life-line of 
the Turkish garrison at Medina, the Hejaz railway. 

The railway should be broken so often that the demands 
made on the Turks to keep it in operation would ulti- 
mately bring them to a state of collapse. The garrison at 
Medina could stay there to the end of the war, for all 


Lawrence cared. Casualties were to be avoided and killing 
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Turks was to be regarded as a secondary objective. Pitched 
battles on all but the most favored terms were to be de- q 
clined as too expensive a luxury for his ragged tribesmen, 4 
As if to mimic the formalism of the professional soldiers 4 
he had seen in action at!Cairo, Lawrence put down his T 
views of the Arab war in ironical, pseudo-scientific terms | 
in The Seven Pillars of Wisdom. f. 
The strategic backbone of the Turkish defense in Pales- A 
tine and Arabia was the railway system leading from “ 
Constantinople to Medina. This system was of broad- a 
gauge construction as far south as Riyaq; from this point 2, 
south to Medina the line was of narrow gauge. The rail- ‘ | 
way supporting the Palestine sector branched from the * 
Hejaz line at Deraa and ran through the Yarmuk valley 7. 
to Haifa, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. The main line was broken J... 
by the unfinished tunnels at Taurus and Baghche, and 7 
the maintenance of service was difficult, because the « 
Turks were short of engineets and repair materials. Re- 
peated: destructions of the line and bridges would cause a : 
the Turks great embarrassment; if the railway could be : * 
permanently cut, the Turkish forces in Palestine and ne 
Arabia would be doomed. blir 
Lawrence’s plan did not find acceptance at once among a 
the British officers at Cairo, but he ultimately got the i. 
Arabs to act upon it. As for the British staff, he said 
facetiously that he “could not take time to set up a kin- T 
dergarten of the imagination for their benefit.” When they iaive 
insisted on operations against Medina or on premature - 
efforts to cut the line at Maan and keep it cut, Lawrence Sen 
had to plead, tongue in cheek, that the Arabs were too end 
poltroon a lot to carry it out. This view pleased the vanity —- 
of the staff and enabled Lawrence to carry out his own in A 
program. ; ia 
The instrument with which he had to work was the i 
Bedouin tribe, camel-mounted, supplied with automatic shite 
rifles, machine guns, and light artillery by the British. Aral 
The Arab soldiers were individually brave and physically Me F 
tough. Being bred in the ways of tribal fighting they § 
were steady under rifle fire but lacked the discipline had 
necessary to face artillery fire. The Arabs fought for ead 
fun, freedom, or loot; and honor alone could keep Pash: 
them to the harsh tasks of war when other inducements by t 
failed. Incapable of offensive operations at first, the Arabs H 7, 
had immense powers of mobility. Forty-five pounds of tril, a 
meal slung over the saddle of a camel enabled the rider tof A,,4, 
operate as far as a thousand miles from his base. The jy,..4 
camel was not only a means of conveyance for the Arabs cle 
but a walking supply train as well, for Arabs ate camel Tj... - 
flesh in a pinch. Nac 
Since the Arabs operated in small bodies, Lawrence a¢;4¢) 
wanted as many Lewis guns or light automatic rifles a a, | L 
possible. Every third man in his bodyguard carried a0 th. t¢. 
automatic rifle. Lawrence’s own weapon was an “alt Bi ce., 
Lewis” which fired ‘“‘a marvelously dispersed pattern.” 
The Arabs were not instructed in the repair of weapons. Bi wn. * 
If a light machine gun jammed in one of their battles, 
“generally fought at eighteen miles an hour,” it was to be ey 
thrown aside. The man was to carry on with rifle or pistol. jin 
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The theater of operations 
involved immense hardships 
even on those accustomed to 
its extremes of temperature. 
The harsh, inhospitable des- 
ert of rock and sand offered 
few comforts to Turk or 
Arab. The winters were cold 
and bitter; the summer heat 
was deadly. Lawrence said 
that if a man strayed from 
a column on the march in 
summer he soon died. “‘Not 
a long death, even for the 
strongest a second day in 
summer was all—but very 
painful; for thirst was an 
active malady, a fear and 
panic which tore at the brain 
and reduced the strongest 
man to a stumbling, bab- 
bling maniac in an hour or 
two; and then the sun killed 
him.” 

III 

The first stage of the Arab 
revolt was the movement 
northward along the Red 
Sea from Yenbo to Wejh 
and the ultimate establish- 
ment of a permanent base 
at Akaba. The British naval 
force assisted in the success- 
ful attack on Wejh which 
shifted the balance of the 
Arab movement away from 
Medina where the revolt 
might well have broken 
down on the entrenchments 
and iron will of Fakhri 
Pasha. With morale raised 
by the success at Wejh, 
Lawrence and a force of 
tribesmen under fierce old 
Auda made a brilliant six- 
hundred-mile march to at- 
tack Akaba from the rear. 
The Turkish defenses faced 
the sea in anticipation of an 
attack from that direction, 
an. Lawrence’s attack from 
the rear was a complete suc- 
cess. He was able to report 


ARABIA DESERTA—A 
short Englishman cast along 
shadow over the land. 
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a loss to the Turks of 1,200 men in killed and captured at 
the cost of two Arab casualties. When the staff at Cairo 
compared this operation to the second battle of Gaza in 
which General Sir Archibald Murray contrived to kill 
1,700 Turks at the cost of 3,000 British casualties, their 
estimation of the value of the Arab revolt underwent a 
rapid change. At the end of the second battle of Gaza the 
Turks were still holding Gaza, but at the close of his 
march Lawrence was sitting triumphantly in Akaba. Such 
were the rewards of surpise and mobility. 

The move to Akaba brought the Arab revolt into close 
relation to the British campaign in Palestine. On the heels 
of the victory at Akaba came the news of a change in the 
British command in Palestine. Nervous Sir Archibald 
Murray was replaced by capable General Sir Edmund 
Allenby, newly arrived from France, who showed his 
elasticity of mind by listening with a kindly ear to Law- 
rence’s pleas for assistance. This was the beginning of a 
long period of close codperation between these two strange 
military partners and of an enduring friendship. 

From Akaba Lawrence led Arab raids on the Hejaz 
railway while other Britishers: Peake, Hornby, and Gar- 
land kept pressure on the southern end of the line. The 
Arabs were captivated with blasting gelatine and entered 
upon the work with childish zeal. Some of the raids on 
the railways were models of planning and performance in 
which machine guns and Stokes mortars were used against 
the occupants of Turkish troop trains. Lawrence himself 
destroyed over seventy bridges. His associates perfected 
the art of rendering rails useless by exploding small charges 
linked in series under the sleepers so as to raise deformities, 
“tulips,” in the rails. As the service on the Hejaz railway 
became increasingly difficult, the Turks countered by 
plastering the line with small garrisons which became cold 
meat for the Arabs in the last stages of the war. True to 
the forecast of Lawrence, the Turks held on to the railway 
like grim death, working themselves into a state of ex- 
haustion trying to keep it in operation. 

In the midst of his many minor successes at the railway, 
the fact is often overlooked that in his greatest effort, an 
attempt to destroy the Yarmuk bridge, Lawrence met with 
failure. The destruction of this great bridge spanning the 
Yarmuk gorge would have broken the communications of 
the Palestine army for weeks, just at the time when Allen- 
by was making his surprise thrust at Beersheba. The de- 
struction of the bridge would have been a military prize 
of first importance. Unfortunately some of Lawrence’s 
Arabs on this expedition were of doubtful loyalty. As 
Lawrence and his Arab porters were carrying bags of ex- 
. plosives down the gorge under the very nose of the 
Turkish sentry, someone dropped a rifle which went clat- 
tering down the rocky cliff. This aroused the sentry who 
fired blindly in the dark. The Arabs carrying the gelatine 
knew it would explode if hit by a rifle bullet; they dropped 
their burdens and ran. With the garrison on the alert, 
further attempts at the bridge were impossible. Lawrence 
retired bitterly disappointed. 


General Smuts was particularly critical of Lawrence’s 
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failure to destroy the Yarmuk bridge holding that this 
was one of the few really important things the British 
government wanted him to do. Smuts declared that had 
the Boer commandos been given such an assignment, the 
bridge would have been destroyed. The background of 
Smuts’ own guerrilla campaign gives these charges some 
weight, but the Arabs were not Boers. In his brilliant raid 
into Cape Colony in 1go1-1902 Smuts did not have to 
depend on vacillating allies or clumsy soldiers. Lawrence 
made no attempt to conceal the bitterness of his failure, 
and Allenby showed his greatness by overlooking it. In 
the end it was swallowed up in the victory at Beersheba. 

Falkenhayn’s Yilderim force, which was organized to 
drive the British out of Bagdad, had to be diverted to the 
Palestine sector but could not stay the advance of Allenby 
who entered Jerusalem on December 11, 1917. Further 
efforts of Allenby to fight his way from Jerusalem to 
Jericho by occupying the Jordan valley were twice thwart- 
ed by the stubborn defense of the Turks. In this effort the 
Arabs came to assume an evermore important role in 
British plans. Allenby gave them a special staff, the 
Hejaz Operations Staff, quaintly called “Hedgehog” by 
the army. Colonels Joyce and Alan Dawnay added their 
keenness and industry to the direction of the Arab war, 
while Colonel Sir Hubert Young laboured endlessly on 
problems of transport and supply which increased as the 
force grew in numbers. Armored cars and airplanes now 
appeared on the scene. 

The position of Lawrence as quasi-chief of staff to the 
Arab revolt was rendered difficult by the existence of the 
Sykes-Picot agreement between England and France over 
the partition of Turkish territory in the event of an Allied 
victory. Lawrence held the Arabs in the traces by promises 
of keeping what they conquered and by British gold. So, 
when the Sykes-Picot agreement became known among 
the Arabs, it required all his skill and patience to over- 
come its unfortunate effects. In the end he resolved to lead 
the revolt so wildly and successfully that the powers would 
be forced to recognize the Arab claims to their former 
territories at the end of hostilities. 

On January 25, 1918, Lawrence fought one of his few 
pitched battles with the Turks. It is known as the battle 
of Tafila and has become a sort of “amateur classic.” 
Throughout the whole campaign Lawrence made every 
effort to avoid Arab casualties. He often angered the 
Arabs by his unwillingness to risk lives for what looked 
like ‘certain military advantages. He sought to gain by 
mobility and intelligence what the orthodox generals tried 
to achieve by what he called “‘the murder war of formal 
engagements.” Yet when the Turks, taking advantage 
of the retirement of Arab regulars from the village of 
Tafila, advanced to punish the villagers and tribes for 
recent depredations, Lawrence felt called upon to stand 
and fight. 

The advancing Turkish force was a column of goo in- 
fantry, 100 cavalry with two mountain howitzers and 
27 machine guns under command of Hamid Fakhn 


Pasha. By all the rules of war Hamid should never have 
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advanced such a distance from his base. Lawrence re- 
garded this as “just the sort of hopeless thing a Turk 
would do.” The weather was bitter cold; Lawrence had 
been up all night and was in a mean temper. He decided 
to punish the Turk for his folly. 

Sending off Abdulla to delay and test the Turks, Law- 
rence had time to look over the terrain and make his 
plans. By the sound of distant gunfire and the slow rate 
of advance, he judged the Turkish force to be small 
enough to handle. He picked a plateau just east of Tafila 
for his battle-ground. This plateau, some two miles long 
and triangular in shape, was hemmed in by three ridges 
making up the sides of the triangle. The road to Tafila 
from the north enters the northeast corner of the triangle 
and runs through an opening in the base. Upon this route 
the Turkish force advanced. Lawrence collected a few 
stragglers and formed them on the ridge at the base of the 
triangle and called it “Reserve Ridge.” 

Abdulla delayed the Turks for a time, but they brushed 
him aside and approached the bottle-neck of the triangle 
at the northeast corner where they were engaged by a 
small number of villagers. When Lawrence arrived at the 
northern ridge the villagers were firing their last ammuni- 
tion in despair. He encouraged them with untimely bits 
of humor, pointed to his “Reserve Ridge’’ and told them 
to rally there and fill their pouches with ammunition. His 
own bodyguard held the northern ridge for a few moments 
longer while he made his way back to “Reserve Ridge” 
carefully counting his steps to get the exact range. The 
Turks then entered the bottle-neck, observed the noisy 
Arab force on the crest of “Reserve Ridge,” and ponder- 
ously deployed their force in battle array on the flinty 
plain. They posted machine gun after machine gun in an 
orderly row on the plateau where there was not enough 
cover for a lizard. Then they settled down to spray “Re- 
serve Ridge” with bullets. 

In the meantime Zeid and other Arab tribesmen were 
arriving with machine guns and automatic rifles. Intent 
on engaging the Arabs on “Reserve Ridge,” the Turks 
paid no attention to their own flanks. With the Turks 
pinned down and new forces arriving Lawrence coolly took 
a short sleep under the shelter of the ridge, an act which 
considerably heartened the Arabs. When the Turks were 
fully engaged Lawrence sent the newly arrived forces to 
attack the Turks on both flanks. The villagers knew every 
foot of the ground and were able to creep unnoticed to a 
position from which their automatic rifles completely 
dominated the line of Turkish machine guns. When they 
opened up suddenly from both sides the unprotected 
Turkish gunners were swept away. Confusion seized the 
Turkish force, the commander of which had never seen 
tebels fight like this before. The rout of the Turks was 
completed by a charge of horsemen from the Arab right 
flank and a noisy advance from “Reserve Ridge.” All the 
Turkish guns and machine guns together with 250 prison- 
ers were captured. Only a few stragglers returned to the 
Turkish base to tell of the disaster. 

The victory at Tafila cost the Arabs sixty casualties for 
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which Lawrence held himself accountable. The triumph, 
though complete, was by Arab standards dearly bought. 
Lawrence often seinaed himself for the victory. In 
some bitterness of spirit and with sardonic humor he wrote 
his despatch to British headquarters. Of it he afterwards 
said: 

It was meanly written for effect, full of quaint smiles and 
mock simplicities; and made them think of me a modest 
amateur, doing his best after the great models; not a clown. 
leering after them where they with Foch, bandmaster at 
their head went drumming down the old road of effusion of 
blood into the house of Clausewitz. 


The British staff gave him the D.S.O. for his part in the 
Tafila victory, but he refused to wear it saying “‘all breasts 
would be covered with medals if every man wrote his own 
despatches.” He added an additional touch of bizarre 
humor shortly after by recommending himself for the 
Naval D.S.O. for capturing some Turkish shipping in a 
raid on the Dead Sea coast. Again at another date he 
recommended himself for “failing to shoot down two 
Bristol fighters which, in spite of recognition signals, ma- 
chine-gunned my company from the air.” These acts 
caused Lawrence to be regarded by the solemn members 
of the British staff as a sort of amusing madman. 

In general the British officers were suspicious of his 
Arab robes, head-dress, and “carpet slippers.” They could 
make little out of his strange military views, his wild ec- 
centricities. Behind his sly and impish smile they often 
thought they saw a smirk of disdain. He was essentially 
an outsider. British troops often failed to recognize him as 
an Englishman. 

IV 

Allenby’s plans for a final advance against the Turks in 
August, 1918, called for feints at the Jordan valley with 
the real thrust near the coast striking northward through 
Megiddo. The Arabs and Buxton’s camel corps were to 
cooperate by attacking Deraa and cutting the railway. At 
the same time the Australians were to attack the line Es- 
Salt—Amman in conjunction with the Arabs. 

Meanwhile on the Turkish side Falkenhayn, who had 
conducted a masterly retreat in Palestine, had been re- 
placed by Liman von Sanders who had distinguished him- 
self in the defense of Gallipoli. In order to salve Turkish 
feelings ruffled by Falkenhayn’s too-obvious distrust of 
Turkish officers, Liman replaced many Turkish officers in 
positions of command and responsibility. He pinned his 
faith on a system of rigid defense which had served the 
Turk so well in the Gallipoli campaign. Unhappily for 
the Turks they did not have man-power or matériel suf- 
ficient in 1918 to carry out this type of defense. As a conse- 
quence when the collapse came it was overwhelming. 

Prior to the great attack, Lawrence had heard that some 
2,000 riding camels attached to the British force had been 
freed for transport work through the reshuffling of units. 
At dinner with Allenby and his officers, he heard the 
quartermaster gravely say how fortunate this was, since it 
would bring the transport column of X Corps up to 
strength. Lawrence who coveted this priceless mass of 
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camels which would give the Arabs tremendous added 
mobility, loudly remarked: “Of course, riding camels are 
not fit for transport work.” Since every officer was sup- 
posed to know his animals, the embarrassed quartermaster 
could only “hem and haw” while Allenby, who cared 
little for the fetish of “strengths,” turned the camels over 
to Lawrence. In return Lawrence promised to put 1,000 
men in front of Deraa any day Allenby said. It was pre- 
cisely this type of manipulation which showed Lawrence's 
aptitude for diplomacy and management of men. If he 
was not a great general, not even his enemies could deny 
that he was a prince of “fixers.” 

Allenby set his program calling for the attack of the 
Arabs on Deraa for September 16, 1918, saying that “three 
men and a boy with pistols before Deraa on September 
16 would be better than thousands a day or two later.” In 
order to bring about this stroke Lawrence had to perform 
some of his most masterful “fixing.” He had to raise the 
Rualla tribe in revolt, a feat rendered difficult by the bitter 
old chief Nuri Shaalan who waved a copy of the Sykes- 
Picot treaty in his face. Lawrence quipped that when con- 
fronted by two contradictory British promises, it was best 
to believe the one of latest date. In the end his earnestness 
and Feisal’s zeal brought the tribe in line. Then, when all 
seemed ready, old King Hussein threw a monkey-wrench 
in the machinery by declaring void certain military ap- 
pointments which Feisal had made. Following Prince 
Bismarck’s example in the Ems telegram incident, Law- 
rence garbled Hussein’s wire so as to save face all around. 
It was a trying time. 

As a first step in the destruction of the Turkish armies 
in Palestine it was necessary to draw the attention of 
Liman von Sanders away from the vital coastal region. To 
accomplish this Buxton was to cut the railway near Am- 
man and the Arabs were to menace Deraa. Buxton cut the 
railway at Amman but could not shake the garrison. On 
August 30, 1918, the Arab army began to concentrate at 
Azrak. These moves and Allenby’s fake concentration in 
the Jordan valley convinced Liman that the Jordan was the 
decisive theater in the impending operations, and he was 
not given time to change his mind. 

The operations against Amman and Deraa involved the 
greatest force of Arabs ever brought together during the 
war. Upon Lawrence fell the task of coordinating the re- 
lations of Arabs and Englishmen who were working to- 
gether for the first in the same traces. Lawrence had 
promised Allenby to have the Arab army before Deraa 
on September 16. True to his word, the Arabs took 
Umtaiye on September 14, and on the following day be- 
gan demolitions on the railway capturing Tell Arar and 
Mezerib. These activities so engaged the attention of 
Liman von Sanders that he made a personal visit to Deraa. 
There he received, before the Arabs cut the telegraph 
wires, a final message from Constantinople. This was 
one of those bits of comedy which invariably manage to 
find their way into every crisis. Instead of the long-ex- 

ted news of reénforcements, the message from the War 
Ministry asked that Liman donate a prize for the winner 
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of the sack race at the games of the Constantinople garii- 
son. With this encouragement Liman could go back to 
fight his last decisive engagement with Allenby. 

At 4:30 A.M. on September 19, 1918, Allenby’s guns 
on the coastal plain lashed out in fury. The thinly held 
Turkish positions crumbled before the attack on a wide 
front. Chauvel’s cavalry swept through the breach, and 
drove relentlessly toward Nazareth. Liman’s plans top- 
pled like a house of cards; he barely escaped capture. The 
Turkish Seventh and Eighth Armies were destroyed as 
fighting units, and only the Fourth Army across the 
Jordan had a chance to escape disaster by hasty retreat. 
The garrison at Amman had to retreat to conform to this 
movement. The Arabs rose to their opportunity. Against 
the tired and confused columns of the Fourth Army they 
struck repeatedly, cutting off stragglers, throwing the 
lines into confusion, killing in frenzied abandon. In re- 
prisal for Turkish atrocities on the villagers, the Arabs 
took no prisoners. 


Only when they encountered the steel core of the 
broken Fourth Army did the Arabs recoil. These were 
the German machine-gun companies whose cool, hard 
fighting aroused the admiration of Lawrence. He wrote: 

They fought magnificently and repulsed us time and again 
despite our hardness. . . . I grew proud of the enemy who 
had killed my brothers. They were two thousand miles from 
home, without hope and without guides in conditions mad 
enough to break the bravest nerves. Yet their sections held 
together in firm rank, sheering through the wrack of Turk 
and Arab like armoured ships high faced and silent. When 
attacked they halted, took position, fired to order. There was 
no haste, no crying, no hesitation. They were glorious. 


It would be difficult to find a warrior’s admiration for a 
worthy foe expressed in nobler words. 


On September 27 the Arabs entered Deraa and on the 
following day General Barrow’s 5th Cavalry Division 
reached that city. With the retreat to Deraa cut off, frag- 
ments of the Turkish Fourth Army streamed into the hills 
where they were attacked by low-flying planes or shot 
ingloriously in the back by swarming Arab tribesmen. 
September 29 saw the advance of General Barrow’s force, 
with Lawrence on the flank, push on toward Damascus. 

During the collapse of the Turkish Fourth Army Law- 
rence seemed to be everywhere at once, dashing across 
the country in his Rolls tender, the Blue Mist, holding 
the Arabs in check here, urging them on at another point. 

There was no battle for Damascus. The military gov- 
ernor, Ali Riza Pasha, was sympathetic to the Arab cause, 
and Feisal’s friends had raised his flag in the city before 
the last of the Turks had left. The British 5th Cavalry 
Division and the Australian Light Horse reached the cut- 
skirts of Damascus on September 30. The following mo:n- 
ing Ali Riza Pasha turned the city over to General Bar- 
row. With characteristic modesty Lawrence insisted that 
he remain outside while the Arab chief Nasir, “who had 
fought in fifty battles,” should have the privilege of 
honorable entry. 


Uncritical champions of Lawrence sometimes write as 
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if che British were a mere annoyance to the Arabs in the 
capture of Damascus. In rebuttal Colonel Sir Hubert 
Young ironically observed that when the troops entered 
Damascus, Lawrence had at least 600 men while General 
Chauvel did not have more than 15,000 at hand! The 
truth is that Damascus was not captured by anyone. It 
was turned over to the Allies by the friends of Feisal who 
would not have done so to the British alone. 


The occupation of Damascus brought the end of Law- 
rence’s military career in the Arabian revolt. It is true 
that in the days following the occupation he performed 
an amazing feat of legerdemain, bringing order out of 
indescribable confusion and creating a working Arab ad- 
ministration which survived for three years without any 
important change. These accomplishments were so im- 
ptessive that they led some officers who worked with him 
to believe that Lawrence’s supreme talents were, after all, 
not military but administrative. After turning the city 
over to Feisal and Allenby, Lawrence begged to be re- 
leased. 

After a dash forward toward Aleppo, the British and the 
Arabs were brought up sharply by the heroic stand of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha with the fragments of a Turkish- 
German force. When the armistice closed upon the Arab 
war, grim old Fakhri Pasha was still “defending” Medina 
with 8,000 Turkish troops. He ignored the Armistice, 
disdained all offers of surrender replying: “I am a Mo- 
hammedan; I am an Osmanli. I am the son of Bali Bey. 
I am a soldier.” Not until the sick old man was betrayed 
by his mutinous troops did the Arabs enter Medina. This 
was in January, 1919! 


V 


The conquest of Damascus was the supreme moment of 
Lawrence’s life. The love of some person provided the in- 
spiration which drove him ‘“‘to write his will across the 
sky in stars.” But by the time he entered Damascus “death 
took this person into his quietness.” There was no further 
abiding direction to his life. He shunned society, sought 
telief in diplomacy, writing, and finally tried to hide him- 
self in the Royal Tank Corps and the Royal Air Force. It 
was of no avail. He left behind him a rich legacy of books, 


but found no suitable employment for his great talents. 


In order to judge the accomplishments of Lawrence as 
a soldier it is necessary to determine what he did with the 
resources at his disposal. He took charge of the Arab re- 
volt at a moment when it appeared to be dying. He gave 
it new life and above all a new objective. His strategy, 
though unorthodox, was founded upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of the people, terrain, and political factors. He had to 
coordinate the activities of snideliadl of allies of widely dif- 
ferent interests. His success in this rdle evidenced a rare 
ability at persuasion and diplomacy. His leadership of the 
Arabs was carried out almost entirely by working behind 
the mask of some Arab leader. “To the average Arab 
tribesman Lawrence was and still is just another English- 
man who helped them in their struggle against the Turk.” 


WAS LAWRENCE A GREAT SOLDIER? 
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A good deal of his success may be attributed to the fact 
that he had an obliging and stupid adversary. Whenever 
the Arabs ran into German detachments or even unshaken 
Turkish units they made little headway. Few commanders 
find an enemy so willing to play their own game. His 
intelligence service drew from the whole country-side. 
Many of the Arab leaders were erstwhile allies of the 
Turks and knew the character and mentality of the op- 
posing leaders like an open book. Long before Allenby 
exposed the weakness of the Turkish armies in Palestine, 
Lawrence knew that the army was a hollow shell. 

He showed mote audacity and imagination than most 
professional soldiers, but in all probability would not have 
distinguished himself in any other campaign. The Arab 
revolt was made to order for his eccentric talents. Allenby 
said Lawrence would have made a poor subordinate com- 
mander. He had to be commander-in-chief or nothing. 
His contempt for the narrowness and arrogance of the pro- 
fessional British soldier was abiding. He used to say after 
the war: “They did their best, but it was a pity it was 
such a rotten best.” 

The Turks would have lost the war in Palestine even if 
Lawrence had never left Cairo. But his intervention saved 
the British thousands of casualties. It has been estimated 
that Lawrence engaged Turkish forces amounting to four- 
teen times the number of the Arab army. For this the 
British paid the Arabs a subsidy of £200,000 a month. 

Many hold that Lawrence was one of the first soldiers 
to appreciate the increasing part which guerilla war- 
fare will play in future conflicts. The Arab campaign 
demonstrated how great a pressure could be exerted on 
the vulnerable supply system of an opponent by a small 
but mobile force of irregular troops. Since the ability of a 
state to wage war under modern conditions depends to a 
great extent on its industrial and transportation system, 
future wars may well be distinguished by the attacks of 
highly mobile air or land units against these resources. It 
would be absurd, however, to assume that raids can be 
carried out in the future against a strong, war-experienced 
state by a handful of undisciplined irregulars under a 
highly imaginative leader. To be made effective such raids 
will have to be carried out by a highly-disciplined corps 
of experts. The establishment of parachute companies 1n 
certain European armies may be a step in this direction. 

In summary: Lawrence belongs not to the select com- 
pany of great captains, but to the small group of great 

erilla or “irregular” warriors of history: Clive, Forrest, 
Garibaldi, and De Wet. He only served in one campaign. 
In the reunion beyond the Styx he will probably be found 
in the company of Homer, Herodotus, Froissart, and 
Marshal Saxe. One can almost hear him saying: ‘“War 
is a science so obscure and imperfect that custom and 
prejudice confirmed by ignorance are its sole foundations 
and support.” His literary and administrative talents were 
greater than his military gifts. The impartial muse of 
history, when she gets around to it, will in all probability 
confirm this judgment. 





Cavalry in the Breakthrough of Sventsiany 
September 9-30, 1915 


By General Michael A. Inostrantsev, Imperial Russian Army 
(From Revue de Cavalerie, Paris, November-December, 1936) 


One Year After Tannenberg. 13 Cav- 
alry Divisions Engage in Battle. 


Te operations of the summer of 1915, on the Russian 
front, came to a.conclusion with the withdrawal of 
the Russian armies to the interior of the country. The 
end of this period was marked by the daring action of the 
German cavalry which penetrated far into the rear of the 
Russian Tenth Army and remained there for nearly a 
week. The influence had by this action on the develop- 
ment of the entire operations was so great that military 
writers refer to it as “‘the Breakthrough of Sventsiany.” 
To the student of military operations involving the 
employment of large bodies of cavalry, the Breakthrough 
of Sventsiany is of particular interest because of the great 
masses of cavalry engaged in this operation (five German 
cavalry divisions, eight Russian cavalry divisions). 


THe GENERAL SITUATION AT THE OUTSET OF THE 
OPERATION 


The evacuation of the Polish salient had caused a con- 
siderable prolongation of the front occupied by the Rus- 
sian Group of Armies of the Northwest and had lent 
great strategic value to the routes leading from East Prus- 
sia and the Baltic to Petrograd. The Russian High Com- 
mand deemed it necessary, therefore, to divide the Group 
of Armies of the Northwest into two separate groups, the 
Group of Armies of the North and the Group of Armies 
of the West. 

General Russki was named Commander-in-Chief of the 
Group of Armies of the North and General Alexeiev Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Group of Armies of the West. 

In the Group of Armies of the North were included 
the Twelfth and Fifth Armies; while the Group of Armies 
of the West was organized of the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth and Tenth Armies. 

The two Groups of Armies received the following mis- 
sions: 

The Group of Armies of the North was to block an ad- 
vance of the German forces from East Prussia and the 
Baltic on Petrograd; the Group of Armies of the West was 
to block the roads that connect Poland with Moscow. 

While the left flank of the Group of Armies of the 
North (Fifth Army) extended to Lake Drisviaty, the 
right flank of the Group of Armies of the West (Tenth 
Army) rested on Sventsiany. 

The gap between these two points was occupied by 
weak elements of Russian cavalry. 

Opposing the Fifth and Tenth Armies were two Ger- 
man armies: the German Tenth Army, commanded by 
General von Eichhorn, and the Niemen Army, com- 
manded by General von Below. Their front extended 





*Translated from the French by Sergeant F. W. Merten, DEML. 


from Rakichki, past Vilkamir and a point about 20 miles 
west of Vilna, to the region beyond the Niemen river. 
The prolonged withdrawal and uninterrupted fighting 
of the summer of 1915 had greatly weakened the effective 
strength and morale of the Russian forces. Except the 
Guard Corps which entered the new phase of the opera- 
tions with 28,000 effectives, the average strength of the 
other corps numbered from 12,000 to 14,000 men; while 
several divisions were reduced to less than 1,000 men. 
General Alexeiev, who later was appointed Chief of 
Staff at Imperial Headquarters, fully appreciated the de- 
cisive importance of the Vilna area. He pointed out to 
the Commanders of the Fifth and Tenth Armies the pos- 
sibility of a German attack with the view to piercing the 
front between the two Russian armies. In order to cover 
their exposed flanks, the two Army Commanders: then 
took the following measures: the Tenth Army reinforced 
its left lank, on the right bank of the Vilia, by the units 
commanded by General Olokhov, the Guard Corps and 
V Corps; while the Fifth Army advanced General Kazna- 
kov’s cavalry corps into the gap between the two armies. 


Tue INITIAL SITUATION AND PLANs ON BotH Sives 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg began pteparations in 


mid-August for an operation against the Russian forces 
on the Vilia. As the result of a change in the grouping 
of the German armies, undertaken with this operation in 
mind and completed by September gth, the Tenth Army, 
commanded by General von Eichhorn, was reinforced by 
elements of the other armies. A strong attacking force 
was placed on General von Eichhorn’s left flank, in the 
region of Vilkamir; these shock troops comprised the 
XXI and I Corps and General von Garnier’s VI Cavalry 
Corps. Marshal von Hindenburg had in mind first of all 
to effect the breakthrough, with the Tenth Army making 
its main effort on its left flank and pushing forward in 
the direction of Vilna-Minsk, while simultaneously throw- 
ing a strong cavalry force against the rear of the retreating 
Russian army. To screen this breakthrough operation, the 
Niemen Army was to attack Dvinsk. 

The new dispositions made by the German High Com- 
mand caused the Russian High Command to alter the 
missions assigned to the two Groups of Armies. 

The Group of Armies of the West received orders to 
hold the Vilna area at all costs. Concomitantly, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Group of Armies of the West was 
to withdraw the forces that were engaged farther to the 
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south, with the view to their taking up a position in the 
rear where they would cover the approach to Moscow. 

The Group of Armies of the North received orders to 
cover the right flank of the Group of Armies of the West 
and join in the defense of the Vilna area. 

Concerned about his left flank, General Pleve, the 
Commander of the Russian Fifth Army, meanwhile de- 
cided to withdraw the cavalry of General Kaznakov to 
the vicinity of Avanta. As a result of this maneuver, the 


gap between the Groups of Armies of the North and 
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German cavalry corps, the attack was carried out by the 
composite division of General Beckmann, occupying the 
right flank of the German Niemen Army. 
Simultaneously, the German I Corps assumed the of- 
fensive on the entire front held by the Cavalry Corps 
“Tiulin.” Unable to resist the attack of the German in- 
fantry, Kaznakov’s and Tiulin’s cavalry fell back, the 
former withdrawing to the east, the latter to the southeast. 
In the course of this retrograde movement, the various 
units of Tiulin’s cavalry gradually broke away from the 
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THE BREAKTHROUGH OF SVENTSIANY 
Showing movements September 9-16, 1915. 


West increased to a width of 15 miles. Into this breach, 
the Commander of the Tenth Army placed the cavalry 
contingents of General Tiulin, comprising one and one- 
half Cossack divisions, reinforced by three regiments of 
Braye one regiment of infantry and one battery of ar- 
tillery. 

The Russian reconnaissance forces failed to recognize 
the concentration of the German forces on the right bank 


of the Vilia. 


Tue Inrriac PHASE OF THE OPERATION 


The Germans launched their attack on September gth. 
While the infantry of the German Niemen Army pushed 
forward in the zone Andronichki-Rakichki, the VI Cav- 
alry Corps of General von Garnier, including the 1st, 3d, 
4th and gth Cavalry Divisions, attacked the Russian III 
Corps and Cavalry Corps “Kaznakov.” North of the 





delaying action of the command. Despite orders to take 


- up an easterly direction, the Corps withdrew to the south- 


east and south, falling back on its infantry. 

On September roth, the Germans renewed their attack 
with full force, this day pushing forward also on the front 
of the Russian Guard and V Corps. That same day, the 
German cavalry corps repulsed Kaznakov’s cavalry to 
Koukouyichki and gained the line Skoudoudzichki-Di- 

ouli. 
" On September 11th, General Beckmann’s division en- 
tered the Russian line of positions at Antalogui after bitter 
fighting, advanced through Utziany and continued along 
the highway to Rodeiki. Meanwhile the German cavalry 
proceeded in the direction of Dovgueli, threatening the 
lines of communication of the III Corps of the Fifth Army 
and forcing this corps to fall back in the direction of Ovile 


and Novo Alexandrovsk. 
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In the evening of September 11th, the German cavalry 
received instructions by radio to halt in place. A new mis- 
sion was awaiting the cavalry, namely, to move on Molo- 
detchno and harass the lines of communication of the Rus- 
sian Tenth Army, whose right wing was about to be out- 
flanked by the German I Corps advancing 1 in the direction 
of Podbrodze. By way of compensation, the German 
XXI Corps was directed to attack the Russian forces under 
General Olokhov (Guard and V Corps). The latter were 
putting up a stout resistance and, hastily reinforced by 
three and one-half divisions, were able to launch a counter- 
attack. Though the engagements of September 12th and 
13th brought forth no decisive results, the Russian forces 
held their own along the general line Meichagoli-Glint- 
sichki. 

Meanwhile the Cavalry Corps of General von Garnier 
moved on Sventsiany, via Labanary, and continued to 
match on Molodetchno. 


THE MoveMENTS OF THE GERMAN CAVALRY 


The Germans were very fortunate in choosing the direc- 
tion of their breakthrough. North of the Vilna-Minsk 
railroad, the country is dotted with lakes and absolutely 
devoid of roads; likewise, south of the line Vichnev-Volo- 
gin-Minsk, the country is covered with woods and 
marshes, sparsely populated and, therefore, difficult to 
negotiate. The two zones are separated by a passage which 
measures some 20 miles in width. This narrow defile was 
the only route open to the 20 Russian divisions that were 
threatened with envelopment from the north. Through 
this region passed the Vilna-Dvinsk, Molodetchno-Polotsk 
and Molodetchno-Minsk railroads, which served to re- 
move the Tenth Army. 

These considerations imposed upon the German cavalry 
the mission of reaching the triangle Vileika-Molodetchno- 
Smorgon. In this area the cavalry was to take up a defen- 
sive position and, its flanks protected by the Vilia and 
Berezina, await the arrival of its infantry. 

General Alexeiev fully appreciated the great strategic 
importance of the region of Sventsiany and had directed 
the attention of the Commander-in-Chief of the Group 
of Armies of the West to the urgent necessity of con- 
centrating reserves in the zone Ochmiani-Lida and trans- 
ferring Second Army Headquarters to that region. With 
the first indication of an envelopment of Vilna by Ger- 
man forces, it became necessary for the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Group of Armies of the West forthwith to 
push in the direction of Sventsiany two corps and one or 
two cavalry divisions. Simultaneously, he issued instruc- 
tions concerning the entraining of the XX VII Corps and 
movement to the left flank of the Fifth Army. 

As directed, the Commander-in-Chief of the Group of 
Armies of the West shifted the I Cavalry Corps and the 
XXIX and XXVI Corps to the region of Sventsiany. The 
latter two corps were unable, however, to reach their des- 
tination before September 21st or 25th. Moreover, the 
railroad having been cut off by the enemy, the XXVII 
Corps could not be moved to the zone of the Fifth Army. 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


May-June 


At 8:00 pM, September 12th, the German cavalry took 
possession of the railroad station of Novo-Sventsiany. 
From that moment on, the situation of the Russian forces 
was highly critical. 

The German cavalry corps spent the night of Septem- 
ber 13th-14th in the neighborhood of Liptuni. That 
same night, it pushed forward a screening detachment of 
two squadrons, four machine guns, one 77-mm. gun and 
a company of cyclists. This force was highly successful 
in carrying out its mission. On September 15th, it seized 
the station of Krivitchi, on the Molodetchno-Polotsk rai!- 
road, blew up the railroad track and a 33-foot bridge, thus 
blocking the movement of the XXVII Corps. Of this 
corps, only two regiments reached their destination, one 
making its way to Dvinsk, the other to Polotsk. The re- 
mainder of the Corps found itself lined up on the railroad 
between Lida and Molodetchno. 

On September 14th, the mass of the German cavalry 
corps continued its advance in three columns. Passing 
through the area west of Lake Svir, the right column (1st 
and 4th Cavalry Divisions) moved on Jidzivichki and the 
Vilia crossing at Smorgon; the center column (3d Cavalry 
Division) pushed forward on Molodetchno, via Vileika; 
and the left column (gth Cavalry Division) headed for 
the railroad station of Glubokoye. 

That same day, the main body of the 4th Cavalry Di- 
vision moved on the station of Soly (Vilna-Molodetchno 
railroad) ; while the 3d Cavalry Division occupied ‘Vileika 
(Molodetchno-Polotsk railroad). Resuming its advance 
on Molodetchno, the 3d Cavalry Division was checked 
in its progress however, by Russian infantry which it en- 
countered in the marshy terrain. 

On September 19th, a detachment of the 3d Cavalry 
Division blew up the track near the railroad station of 
Smolovichi, but had great difficulty in rejoining its main 
body several days later. 

By September 16th, the German cavalry corps had at- 
tained practically all of its objectives. While the mass of 
its forces captured Smorgon, on the 15th, and Vileika, on 
the 16th, the gth Cavalry Division took possession of 
Glubokoye. Now set in for the German cavalry days of 
waiting and anxiety. Its instructions were to pass to the 
defensive until the arrival of the friendly infantry. Sep- 
tember 16 may be called the culminating point of the 
entire maneuver. 

Both opponents showed greatest activity, the Germans 
seeking to retain and exploit their gains, the Russians using 
all of their forces to fill the gap. With the view to sup- 
porting the attack of the I Corps, the Germans rapidly 
shifted their XXI Corps in the direction of Smorgon, by 
way of Svir. 

Marshal von Hindenburg issued directives, on Septem- 
ber 16th, which called for tremendous efforts on the pa‘t 
of the German Tenth Army. According to documen:s 
found on a captured German cavalryman, von Hinder- 
burg predicted the “capture of four Russian corps and ai 
early peace.” Located in the vicinity of Vidzi, the Ba- 


varian Cavalry Division received orders by radio to skirt 
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Lake Narotch, head for Kurentz and place itself at the 
disposal of General von Garnier. 


THE Battie oF VILNA, SEPTEMBER 14TH-20TH, AND THE 
WITHDRAWAL OF THE RussIAN GROUP OF 
‘ ARMIES OF THE WEST 


On September 13th, the Germans had arrested a coun- 
terattack launched by the Russian forces under General 
Olokhov. The III Siberian Corps was hard pressed. Gen- 
eral Tiulin’s cavalry had orders to attack from the line 
Podbrodze-Tartachki, in the direction of Yanichka; this 
attack miscarried, however, and the cavalry had to retire 
to the area beyond the Vilia. The Germans captured 
Podbrodze and Klachuni; approximately one German in- 
fantry brigade and one cavalry brigade pushed on to Orgo- 
chant. The mass of their forces (XXI Corps) turned 
southeast at Podbrodze, thus contributing to the envelop- 
ment of the Russian Tenth Army. Thanks to the rapidity 
of this enveloping maneuver as well as to the offensive 
directed against Dvinsk and the Russian Fifth Army, Cav- 
alry Corps “Garnier” successfully carried out the raid on 
Smorgon and Vileika. 

Meanwhile, the situation on the right flank of the Rus- 
sian Tenth Army had become increasingly alarming, 
since the I Cavalry Corps (General Oranovski) had been 
forced to give up the Vilia crossings and retire to the 
south: On September roth, that is, at the first indication 
of an envelopment of his right flank by the German 
forces, the Tenth Army Commander had begun organiza- 
tion of a new line of positions facing north. Yet the wide 
arc described by the German turning movement and the 
appearance of large bodies of cavalry in his rear forced the 
Russian Army Commander to take cover against the east 
as well as against the north. 

The importance of Vilna as a road junction was greatly 
reduced, since the enemy had severed communication be- 
tween Vilna and Dvinsk and occupied Glubokoye. It was 
imperative to withdraw the Tenth Army and the other 
armies of the Group of Armies of the West to the region 
east of the line Vilna-Lida. Once more the Tenth Army 
was in a critical position; the Germans having cut off the 
line Sventsiany-Glubokoye, the Army Commander had 
to change his base of operations from Polotsk to Molo- 
detchno. 

Faced with this situation, General Alexeiev, in the eve- 
ning of September 17th, issued instructions to withdraw 
the Group of Armies of the West to the line Mikalichki- 
Ochmiani-Novogrudok-Baranovichi-Lake Vygonvskoye. 
Accordingly, the Tenth Army Commander was to con- 
centrate all available forces on his right flank; the Sec- 
ond Army Commander was to dispose his forces with 
the view to attacking on the front Vileika-Smorgon; and, 
finally, the Fifth Army Commander was to lend strong 
suport to the Tenth Army. While the I Cavalry Corps, 
wnich had been withdrawn to the zone of the Tenth 
Army, received instructions to oppose the hostile cavalry, 
the 6th Cavalry Division and the Ural Cossack Division 


wete ordered to concentrate in the area north of Minsk. 
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General Evert, the new Commander-in-Chief of the 
Group of Armies of the West, meanwhile delayed the 
German advance with a weak rear guard, while throwing 
into the region of Smorgon-Molodetchno-Vileika all avail- 
able forces, that is, three corps and one cavalry division 
(XVII and XXXVI Corps, IV Siberian Corps, 13th Cav- 
alry Division), in an effort to repulse the German Cay- 
alry Corps “Garnier.” 

Simultaneously, still larger forces concentrated in the 
area southeast of Vileika and, about September 21st, occu- 

ied the line Ilia-Poniatichi-Kozly. This concentration 
included the I Cavalry Corps (8th and 14th Cavalry Di- 
visions) and the Composite Cavalry Corps organized of 
the 6th and 13th Cavalry Divisions. The 3d Don Cossack 
Division was directed to move, on September 28th, from 
Loujki to the railroad station of Glubokoye. All of these 
cavalry units were to join the Second Army immediately 
upon their arrival in the zone of operations. 

Beginning September 19th, the German advance thus 
was gradually brought to a halt. The strength of the 
two opponents now was almost equal. General von 
Eichhorn (German Tenth Army) lacked the necessary 
troops to exploit his gains. The center of gravity of the 
entire operation gradually shifted to the region of Molo- 
detchno. From this stage on, the battle was on the decline. 

The important gains made by the German cavalry lost 
their value as the Russian Second Army set upon closing 
the gap in the Russian front. The German cavalry, itself, 
was now in a dangerous position, for the infantry which 
General von Eichhorn had sent in support of the cavalry 
failed to arrive. Finally, isolated regiments of the 77th and 
115th Reserve Divisions reached the rear elements of the 
cavalry but were incapable of completing the envelopment 
of the Russian forces; in fact, these infantry regiments 
were too exhausted even to be of use in the battle. Gradu- 
ally, the German forces gave way to the constant pressure 
exerted by the Russian attackers. And so the tactical 
success, that was to clear the path to a decisive victory, 


slipped from the hands of the German High Command. 


Tue DecistvE PHASE OF THE OPERATION. THE RussIAN 
CouNTER-OFFENSIVE, SEPTEMBER 21ST-30TH 


The Russian Second Army completed its concentration 
by September 21. On that date, the success shifted to the 
Russian side. That same day, units of the Russian XXXVI 
Corps took up positions at Smorgon and inflicted heavy 
losses on the German I Cavalry Corps. Furthermore, the 
advance elements of the XXVII Corps captured a Ger- 
man battery and drove the German 3d Cavalry Division 
into the marshes of Lake Narotch. On the other hand, the 
IV Siberian Corps and the XXXVI Corps encountered 
strong resistance on the part of the German XXI Corps. 

Except for certain local gains, the Second Army on the 
whole made very little progress, despite the fact that 
its right flank was opposed solely by German cavalry and 
a few rifle battalions. On the other hand, it must be 
considered that the XIV Corps, on the right flank, had 


to make long marches in order to reach the line Nesca- 
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The Withdrawal and Counteroffensive of the Russian Group of Armies of the West, September 20-30, 1915. 


nichki-Kobylniki, the objective assigned to the Second alry were far too insignificant. In the directive, it was 
Army. prescribed to repulse the German forces west of the line 





Besides, considering the general situation, the missions Drisviaty-Postavy-Kobylniki and clear the country east of 
which the Second Army Commander gave his army cav- this line of the hostile screening elements. To this end, 
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the I Cavalry Corps was directed to advance to the line 
Postavy-Podoliami, via Kraisk, Dokshitsy and Postavy; 
while the Composite Cavalry Corps was ordered to march 
on Podoliani-Lake Narotch, via Krivichi and Kobylniki. 

Thus, instead of wiping out the enemy cavalry, the 
Russian cavalry had the sole mission of gradually repulsing 
the enemy to the west. 

The army cavalry made frontal attacks and became in 
volved in several engagements with German infantry at 
the Vilia crossing, thereby losing considerable ume. It 
was September 25th, before the army cavalry was able to 

ush across the river south of Dolguinovo and reach the 
line Rumianki-Rechki-Pogost-Grichkevichi. 

While the cavalry was advancing on the region of 
Postavy and Lake Narotch, the Ural Cossack Division 
had to cover the movement of the right flank of the Second 
Army from an advanced echelon position. This division 
made no effort to support the XIV Corps which was en- 
gaged against German forces at Radine. It not only failed 
to advance, but withdrew, for the night, to the rear of the 
infantry of the XIV Corps, under the pretext that its zone 
of operations was held by Russian infantry. 

By September 25th, the Russian forces so greatly out- 
numbered their opponents that the German High Com- 
mand decided no longer to force a decision. Marshal von 
Hindenburg received instructions from General Head- 
quarters on that day “‘to halt the operation, inasmuch as 
it had failed to bring forth any favorable results.” 

General von Hindenburg directed the Tenth Army 
Commander, therefore, to withdraw his forces from their 
dangerous position along the line Dolguinovo-Dokchitsi- 
Vileika, which they had attained after a hard drive to the 
southwest. Concomitantly, the Tenth Army was to 
straighten its front and organize for defense on a more 
favorable line of positions. 

In preparation for this retirement and with the view to 
diverting the attention of the Russian forces, the Germans 
made several attacks during September 25th, 26th and 
27th, striking primarily at the front of the Russian Tenth 
and Third Armies and putting up a stout resistance against 
the advance of the Second Army. 

The Germans further hastily organized a front in the 
tegion between Lakes Drisviaty and Narotch, the 3d In- 
fantry Division occupying the line Lake Drisviaty-Postavy 
and the rst Cavalry Division moving to the line Postavy- 
Laie Narotch. 

Meanwhile, the Second Army half-heartedly continued 
its advance. The cavalry dared not separate itself from its 
inf antry and suffered unnecessary losses in frontal attacks, 
fai'ing to bear in mind that success is gained best by speed 
and enveloping maneuvers. 

uring the night of September 28th-2gth, the German 
forces began to withdraw from the front of the Russian 
Tenth Army. An attempt to interfere with this retrograde 
movement by counterattack proved of no avail. Especial- 
ly on the left flank, the Germans carried out their retire- 
ment with speed, if in some disorder, leaving behind 
trains and ammunition depots. Very few ptisoners were 
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taken. Pursuing the enemy, the Second Army, by Sep- 
tember 3oth, reached the line Jadzichki-Lake Vineskoye- 
Lake Narotch-Lake Medsiol. Owing to the width of the 
zone occupied by the Second Army and the inactivity of 
the Russian cavalry, the German cavalry encountered little 
difficulty in retiring to the northwest. 

The army cavalry of the Fifth Army (Cavalry Corps 
Kaznakov) interpreted its mission to mean simply to 
cover the flank of the Fifth Army; it remained passive 
throughout and showed no initiative whatsoever. And so 
the German 2d Cavalry Division was able to hold the line 
Lake Drisviaty-Postavy until joined by the German 3d 
Infantry Division, whose arrival at the front had com- 
pletely escaped the observation of General Kaznakov’s 
cavalry. If General Kaznakov had attacked the German 
rear guards from behind the left flank of the Fifth Army, 
he, no doubt, would have gained decisive results. 

In connection with these operations, which are char- 
acteristic for inactivity and failure to appreciate the situa- 
tion, we may cite to the credit of the Russian cavalry the 
daring raid executed by the Ussuri Cossack Brigade, on 
September 26th. Penetrating the German front west of 
Lake Drisviaty and advancing rapidly southwestward, 
this Cossack unit made a sudden raid upon the railroad 
station of Doukchty. The threat thus created in the rear 
of General von Richthofen’s forces caused great uneasiness 
at German Headquarters and resulted in all available 
forces being sent to that locality to remove the threat. 

In his work entitled “The German Cavalry in Lithuania 
and Courland in 1915,” General von Poseck comments 
on this action as follows: 

“The breakthrough accomplished by the Russian cav- 
alry brigade, September 26th to 2gth, almost deserves to 
be called a raid, for it penetrated some 12 miles into our 
lines.”’ General von Poseck adds: ““This action caused a 
temporary break in the lines of communication of the 
German 2d Cavalry Division and 3d Infantry Division 
and the withdrawal of German forces from the front, 
where they were badly needed.” 

The presence of large cavalry forces should have per- 
mitted the Russian High Command to retain the offen- 
sive; yet the state of fatigue and the losses of the troops 
were so great as to preclude decisive results. 

At the close of this period of operations, the Russian 
forces, on the front between Dvinsk and the Pripiata, 
occupied a more or less dangerous line of positions, but 
remained stationary throughout the winter of 1915-1916. 


CRITIQUE 


A study of these cavalry operations leads to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

The Germans failed to attain their primary aim in the 
Battle of Vilna, namely, the destruction of the Russian 
Tenth Army. Underestimating the strength of their op- 
ponent, the German High Command lost sight of the 
fact that the Russian forces had unlimited maneuver area 
and so would always find the time and space necessary to 
reorganize and, sooner or later, gain the superiority over 
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the German cavalry that had penetrated the Russian front. 

However, it was not the fault of the German cavalry, 
but of the High Command that the aim was not attained. 
The High Command having failed to take into con- 
sideration the distance factor, the German infantry did 
not arrive in time to exploit the gains made by the cavalry. 

In fact, the German cavalry accomplished important 
results in the Sventsiany operation. 

Four, and eventually five, cavalry divisions resisted the 
onslaught of a large part of the Russian Tenth Army for 
nearly two weeks and drew upon themselves all hostile 
forces available. 

Moreover, five German cavalry divisions forced 20 
Russian infantry divisions to withdraw a distance of 50 
miles; ordinarily, such results could have been gained only 
at the cost of long and heavy fighting. 

Each German cavalry division was supported by a rifle 
battalion (Jager) and a cyclist company. 

As General von Poseck expresses himself in the work 
mentioned above, this light infantry rendered great set- 
vices to the cavalry by holding the ground once the cavalry 
had seized it. In the future, motorized units should be able 
to play a similar part with still better results. 

In addition to the telegraph and telephone as means of 
communication, each German cavalry division was equip- 
ped with one heavy and one or two light radio sets. In 
the course of the breakthrough, the radio became the only 
means of communication between the cavalry and the 
higher commands. 

The outstanding features of the employment of the 
cavalry by the High Command are: 

1) The fortunate selection of the triangle Vileika- 
Molodetchno-Smorgon as the objective; 
ae The perfect coordination maintained between the 
rations of the cavalry and the attacking infantry (Ger- 
man I and XXI Corps) ; 

(3) The clear and precise missions assigned to the cav- 
a 

The German cavalry executed its missions to the full. 
It penetrated to a point 80 miles behind the Russian lines, 
seizing most of its objectives and cutting the lines of com- 
munication of the Russian Tenth Army. 

The success of the cavalry should have been crowned 
by the arrival of the infantry. Yet it was not until Sep- 
tember 22d that the advance elements of the units which 
General von Eichhorn had charged with this mission, 
namely, the 77th and 115th Reserve Divisions, reached 
Vileika. By that time, the Russian Second Army had 
almost completed its concentration. 

As for the operations of the Russian cavalry, we note 
that large cavalry forces participated on the Russian side 
as well as on the German side. The Russian cavalry 
comprised the following units: 


Cavalry Corps ““Tiulin” (1st Caucasus Cossack Di- 


vision and one brigade of the 2d Division) ; 

I Cavalry Corps, commanded by General Oranovski 
(8th and 14th Cavalry Divisions) ; 

Composite Cavalry Corps, commanded by General 
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Toumanov (6th and 13th Cavalry Divisions, 3d Don 
Cossack Division) ; 

Ural Cossack Division and 1st Brigade, Siberian Cos- 
sack Division. 

This was a total of eight cavalry divisions. 

The operations of the Russian cavalry may be divided 
into two phases, differing in dates and forces employed 
as well as in the purpose of the cavalry missions. 

The first phase extends from September roth to 21st. It 
comprises the isolated operations on the right flank of the 
Tenth Army. Executed initially by General Tiulin’s cav- 
alry (beginning September roth) and later by the I Cav- 
alry Corps (beginning September 16th), these cavalry 
operations were designed to check the advance of the 
enemy and afford the Tenth Army Commander time to 
reorganize his forces on the menaced flank. 

As mentioned above, Tiulin’s cavalry corps failed utter- 
ly in the execution of its mission. Losing sight of the 
principle that reconnaissance must be carried out through- 
out an action, General Tiulin employed all of his forces in 
combat and took up the retrograde movement as early as 
September roth, without furnishing the Army Com- 
mander any information whatsoever about the enemy situ- 
ation. 

The action of the I Cavalry Corps corresponds to its 
mission of gaining time. General Oranovski succeeded 
in delaying the enemy by putting up a stubborn resist- 
ance and covering the right flank of the Tenth Army. 

The second phase of the cavalry operations dates from 
September 21st to 30th. A large body of cavalry was 
assembled in the area southeast of Vileika; its mission was, 
jointly with the offensive of the Tenth and Second Armies, 
to strike at the enemy in a wide flanking movement, with 
the view to counteracting the successful operations of the 
German cavalry. 

Throughout this phase of operations, the I and Com- 
posite Cavalry Corps as well as General Tiulin’s cavalry 
corps warrant most severe criticism. After crossing the 
Vilia on September 23d, the cavalry clung to its infantry 
and made frontal attacks against German infantry which 
occupied more advantageous positions, instead of making 
a wide turning movement and heading for Dolguinovo 
and Boudslav. 

After crossing the Vilia, the Composite Cavalry Corps 
advanced on the region of Radine and Sosenka, whence 
it retired to Rybchenka, leaving behind a covering force. 
This enabled the Germans to ambush the covering force 
and reoccupy the right bank of the Vilia. The eventual 
reoccupation of this ground by the Russian XIV Corps 
cost tremendous efforts, heavy sacrifices and considerable 
time. 

In advancing to the line Postavy-Lake Narotch, the cav- 
alry showed neither force nor elasticity, but submitted to 
heavy losses in frontal action and failed to separate its: lf 
from its infantry. Repeatedly it was necessary to remind 
the cavalry that its essential characteristics were speed and 
mobility. In five days of marching (September 25th-3oth), 
the I Cavalry Corps covered but 80 miles, that is, a daily 
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average of 15 miles; while the Composite Cavalry Corps 


marched only 60 miles, or 12 miles a day. 

The Commander of the Russian Second Army did not 
know how to employ these cavalry masses. He neglected 
to keep the Cavalry Corps Commanders informed of the 
missions of the Army or even of those of the corps on the 
flank (XXVII and XIV Corps) nearest the cavalry. Con- 
sequently, there was a complete lack of codrdination be- 
tween the operations of the cavalry and of the Army. 

The missions assigned the two cavalry corps by the 
Second Army Commander (to repulse the hostile screen- 
ing forces, cover the Vileika-Polotsk railroad and advance 
to the line Postavy-Lake Narotch) were purely passive, 
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as if these units had been incapable of more aggressive 
action. In circumstances of this kind, the cavalry needs 
commanders of the highest order, men who will take the 
initiative when the situation presents the opportunity to 
do so. A single executive, on the contrary, will be satis- 
fied—as in the present case—to comply strictly with his 
orders and carry out his passive mission, without consider- 
ing the exigencies of the moment. 

This is borne out by the case of the Second Army Com- 
mander, who had large cavalry forces at his disposal, but 
did not know how to employ them. The Germans had 
no difficulty in withdrawing, after inflicting heavy losses 
on their opponents and causing them considerable anxiety. 


New Mexico Military Institute ROTC Cavalry 
Unit 


li EASTER horse show was greeted with an en- 
thusiastic audience numbering fifteen hundred. Such 
a large attendance in this community proves the interest 
being shown for these exhibitions by the Institute's 
cavalry regiment and civilian population. A brisk wind 
and a bright sunny day kept every one of the contestants 
on their toes. The two children’s classes started the horse 
show and a very fine exhibition of jumping and riding 
was given by these classes. Cups and ribbons were 
awarded the winners of these events. The cadet classes 
followed, four classes in jumping singles and pairs with 
many entries in each class. A colorful ride given by the 
Second Year Basic Course students under the supervision 
of Lieutenant Thomas B. Stapp, Cavalry-Reserve, con- 
cluded one of the most successful horse shows ever held in 
this community. Cups and ribbons were awarded in all 
events. With many novel ideas for future horse shows 
Major John E. Selby, Cavalry, P.M.S.&T., promises a 
series of horse shows to follow. The regiment will start 
this series with inter-troop and squadron shows, a regi- 
mental show, finishing the school year with the com- 
mencement horse show. 

April 7th and 8th found the Cavalry Regiment in the 
throes of their annual War Department inspection for 
the rating of honor school, Major William G. Livesay, 
Infantry, Washington, D. C., Major James E. Jeffrees, 
Infantry, Fort Benning, Georgia, formed the infantry 
members of the Board, and Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin 
F. Hoge, Cavalry, Fort Bliss, Texas, the cavalry member. 
The Cavalry Regiment clicked off the inspection like an 
every day affair. With highly complimentary comments 
from all the members of the board, the cadet corps be- 
lieves it has set a mark to shoot at in the future. 

A series of training films, recently requisitioned from 
the Signal Corps, Eighth Corps Area, arrived and were 
shown at the school auditorium to the cade corps. Films 
teceived were “Map Reading,” ““The Cavalry Rifle Pla- 
toon from Mounted to Dismounted Action,” “The Tac- 
tical Employment of .50 Caliber Machine Guns by the 


Cavalry,” and “Cadet Days” a film of West Point life. 
The Superintendent, Colonel D. C. Pearson, recently 
visited Washington, D. C., during his visit there attend- 
ed a.convention of the Associated Military Colleges and 
Schools, and was elected President of the Association. 

The spring season of polo at the Institute closed with 
the final series against the strong University of Arizona 
quartet April 30th and May 2d. The cadets coached by 
Captain A. H. Norton, Cavalry, Retired, continued their 
remarkably successful year with seven wins out of eight 
match games played this spring bringing the year’s total 
to seventeen victories and one defeat, the best record 
made by any team in the history of the school. This list 
of victories includes one over the strong 5th Cavalry team 
in the finals of the Southwestern Open Tournament at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, laste October and one over an all-star 
team from Fort Bliss this spring. In search for practice 
match games with teams other than the regular collegiate 
teams scheduled, the stiffest competition available has 
consistently been sought. Under the direction of Major 
Selby and the careful supervision of Staff Sergeant Wil- 
liam L. Robinson, DEML, the Institute polo ponies have 
been maintained in top condition throughout the spring. 
The stamina, speed and handiness of this string of ponies 
is evidenced at each succeeding game when spectators are 
free in their remarks about the dazzling speed of the 
horses and brilliance of play. 

The rifle marksmanship competition for all members 
of the Institution will be brought to a close with the 
presentation of awards to the winners of different events 
of the year, namely the William Randolph Hearst medals, 
Jason W. James medals, New Mexico Military. Institute 
rifle cup, Charles Fuller medal, Yucca Cup, and Alumni 
Rifle at a special Review on May 16th. Interest in rifle 
marksmanship is very high at this school, the rifle club 
having over 175 members, some of whom have competed 
against 32 of the best teams from all sections of the United 
States with commendable success. 








Use of Regimental Communications 
By CAPTAIN C. STANTON BABCOCK, 9th Cavalry 


ITH the advent of mechanization, the addition of 

scout cars and motorized units to cavalry regiments 
and the great stress laid these days on mobility, com- 
munications have become a matter of paramount interest 
to the cavalry commander. Almost any mission which 
can be assigned a regiment in modern warfare requires 
the smooth functioning of the communications system 
and the commander who devotes a little thought to the 
proper handling of this very important agency will reap 
benefits which will more than repay him for his efforts. 
Nothing can contribute more to the successful function- 
ing of any command than good communications, and 
conversely, nothing can cause more confusion, delay and 
frustration than their failure. 


TRAINING 


The training of the communications personnel is of 
vital importance if they are to function properly in the 
field. Their only excuse for existence is to provide com- 
munications for the commander in the way he wants, and 
whenever he wants. To do this they must be well trained 
and to be well trained they must be given plenty of time 
for training. First of all they must be soldiers and so I 
suggest that no man be assigned to the Communication 
Platoon until he has had four months service in a combat 
troop. Two or three men from each troop who show 
an interest in radio could be required to attend school 
in the afternoons under the communications officer and 
those who showed aptitude and kept up their interest 
could be taken into the platoon as vacancies occur. This 
system provides partially trained specialists for the pla- 
toon as replacements and insures that the men in the 
platoon will be trained as cavalry soldiers before becoming 
specialists. 

The entire platoon should be together for training not 
less than two hours a day, four days a week. This is an 
absolute minimum if the platoon is to give satisfactory 
service when it takes the field. There are many things 
that a soldier must do in these days besides train and I do 
not suggest that the men of this platoon be excused from 
doing their share of fatigue, or even, if it is necessary, 
that they be exempt from orderly service, though they 
should be used for the latter only as a last resort. It is 
essential however that they get their training together as 
a team and that it be regular and continuous. Those who 
have charge of their other work must be made to realize 
the necessity for teamwork in training this unit and no 
one but the regimental commander can see that they get 
this training. These men should receive at least the same 
consideration in the performance of their specialty as is 
accorded the cooks, horseshoers, motor mechanics and 
headquarters clerks. 

That part of a communication soldier’s training which 


takes the most time and in which he will find it hardest 
to keep up his interest is code practice. A good communi- 
cation officer will find ways and means to reach a high 
state of efficiency in this work if he is given sufficient time 
and support. The best way for any man to improve his 
ability to take code is by listening to the sending of good 
operators. Constant work at the code tables in the class 
room is boring and monotonous and has the further dis- 
advantage of preventing the student from hearing any 
sending but that of his own team mates. It is only by 
listening to all types of sending at all speeds that the 
student acquires that confidence and ability which enables 
him to copy messages under trying conditions of weather 
and interference. The air is full of commercial and ama- 
teur stations which send messages and information of real 
interest such as press reports all during the day and night, 
and the purchase of a good short wave receiver will keep 
your operators’ enthusiasm at high pitch and improve 
their code work tremendously. Later, if the regimental 
fund will stand it, the purchase of sufficient parts to enable 
the platoon to build a transmitter for work as an ama- 
teur station will still further increase the efficiency of the 
organization. The officers now graduating from the Ad- 
vanced Equitation Class at the Cavalry School have com- 
pleted a course in Communications which has equipped 
them to act as Regimental Communication Officers. All 
have taken the examination given by the Federal Com- 
munication Commission for an amateur radio license and 
all have received such a license and therefore are qualified 
to operate and handle an amateur station. With suf- 
ficient training, many of the men in the platoon will also 
be able to pass this examination and be able to act as 
operators in the station. Once this has been accomplished, 
the platoon will never lack good high speed operators and 
men intensely interested in their work. Several cavalry 
regiments have Amateur Stations and the results in every 
case have more than paid for the money and time spent on 
their construction. 


THE CoMMUNICATION OFFICER 


The communication officer is an important member of 
the regimental staff and should be selected with the same 
care as the other staff officers. Many things, of course, 
must be taken into consideration in his selection such as 
the number of officers available, the type of training the 
officers are to receive and the natural wish to keep good 
officers with combat troops, so it may frequently happen 
that the choice will be extremely limited. First of all che 
communication officer must be a good cavalryman. He 
should be a good and enthuiastic horseman, physically 
active and a quick thinker. He must always look at aay 
problem from the cavalryman’s point of view, temperiag 
that paint of view possibly with his technical knowledge, 
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and he must be prepared to give the kind of communica- 
tions desired by the regimental commander and not the 
kind that he has learned from a manual. A technical ex- 
pert, no matter how efficient, lacking in the above quali- 
ties of a good cavalryman, will always be so concerned 
with details that he will soon lose the confidence of the 
staff and his commander. While it is the communica- 
tion officer’s job to cooperate with the commanding of- 
ficer and the staff, his efforts along those lines will be 
materially aided if he 1s allowed to give the staff one or 
two short talks on the proper handling of the communica- 
tion system. Problems can be discussed freely and many 
mistakes and misunderstandings avoided when the regi- 
ment takes the field. 


IN THE FIELD 


There are very few things to consider, once the regi- 
ment is in the field, but they are important and should 
be weighed carefully. Probably the most important thing 
is to let the communication officer run his communica- 
tions. His is a job that can be handled by one man only 
and the worst kind of confusion will result if he is inter- 
fered with. If he is not giving the kind of communica- 
tions wanted put someone else in who will do so. 


Remember too that he is probably junior to the rest 
of the staff so it may be necessary to insist that they re- 
frain from interfering in his work. Require all radio mes- 
sages to be written or given orally to the Communication 
Officer if there is not time to write them. Don’t let any 
officer give a message to the operator. If the operator Is 
receiving a message at the time he will either miss the 
incoming message or ignore the officer and fail to under- 
stand him. 

Remember that, due to the number of radio nets now 
in use in the Army, only one frequency is assigned to 
each horse regiment. It is a great temptation on a regi- 
mental post with no other troops within several hundred 
miles to use the entire band of frequencies that can be 
covered by our sets and organize as many nets as we desire. 
This will not be permitted in time of war, however, so 
we should not do it in training. The one exception to this 
tule 1s ait-ground communication. When aviation is at- 
tached to a regiment, a special ait-ground frequency is 
generally assigned so that communication can be estab- 
lished with the air without interfering with the regimental 
net. 

One frequency means that only one net can be estab- 
lisied in the regiment and it means further that only one 
set can transmit at a time. If the rst Squadron i is talking 
to the 2d Squadron, all others must wait until he signs off. 
This brings us down to the point of planning the use of 
the radio. There are normally ten sets in a regiment. If 
al! of them are used, long and unnecessary delays will 
result. Every set in use in a net increases the time that 
the others must remain silent. The solution lies in giving 
preference as far as radio is concerned to those elements 
that cannot use other means. Normally the reconnais- 
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sance elements, especially the scout cars, will have the 
greatest need for radio especially in the early stages of 
any action. If other units want to use the radio, determine 
whether they can get along just as well with motorcycles: 
or mounted messengers. More than likely they can 
communicate quite satisfactorily by these latter means if 
the distance to be traveled doesn’t exceed three or four 
miles. If they must have radio, make them work on a 
time schedule and let the reconnaissance elements work 
continuously during the remainder of the time. 

Insist that all messages sent by radio be short. The 
longer the message the longer must other sets in the net 
remain silent and the greater is the chance for error. Mes- 
sages, like orders, should be concise and definite in their 
meaning. 

The use of codes in radio is a subject which has caused 
a great deal of discussion pro and con. The lack of 
secrecy of clear text messages must be borne in mind all 
the time but one should also remember that the use of 
codes greatly slows up transmission and materially affects 
the mobility of any command. Standard practice in the 
cavalry at present is for the commander to authorize all 
messages to be sent in the clear unless the information 
they contain can be acted upon by the enemy before we 
can do so. The responsibility for this, of course, rests 
with the commander and, as conditions vary, the rule will 
have to change to meet those conditions. 

Be sparing in the use of voice radio. It has the great 
advantage of giving personal contact with subordinates 
(if they are near their own sets) but it is very little faster 
than telegraph, it is not nearly so accurate, it is apt to lead 
to unnecessarily long messages, and it is very sensitive to 
any sort of interference. A telegraph message will get 
through under quite bad conditions of static or other 
interference where a voice message would be quite unin- 
telligible. Voice also takes up two and a half times as 
much space on the air as telegraph so that if nearby 
regiments have frequencies, they may interfere with each 
other considerably if both are using voice. Good tele- 
graph operators can follow the note of the station they are 
listening to even if another station is working on or near 
their frequency, but two voices on the air at once create 
nothing but bedlam. 

The message center is something I hesitate to speak of 
for most commanders have very definite ideas as to what 
they want in this respect. I would suggest, however, that 
it be as simple as possible. One man riding in the radio 
command truck can function very satisfactorily as a mes- 
sage center. He can keep a record of all messages except 
those sent by personal orderly or messenger and he can 
encode and decode such messages as require it. A few of 
the messengers of the messenger section should be under 
his control. The rest should be under some noncommis- 
sioned officer with the mounted commander's group and 
available on call to any officer desiring to send a message. 
It should be remembered that any message handled by an 
officer directly to a messenger must depend for its record 
on the duplicate copy retained by the writer. 
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THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN WAR AND 
PEACE. By Colonel Oliver Lyman Spaulding, Field 
Artillery. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1937. 
513 pages. 35 maps. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Major George I. Smith, Cavalry, Secre- 
tary, the Cavalry School. 


European armies at the beginning of colonization in 
America were organized into regiments usually composed 
of a single battalion. The battalion—the fighting unit— 
was in most cases divided into ten companies of one 
hundred men each. In battle their formation was in a 
single line of three deep, which afforded them maximum 
fire power, but very little maneuverability. Once com- 
mitted to action, a change of direction in movement was 
almost impossible to accomplish. On the march and in 
camp, security was furnished by partisans, chasseurts, 
jaegers, or rangers, termed * ‘light infantry.” They were 
independent or free troops, moving and camping sepa- 
rately, and made no attempt to withstand or break up an 
enemy attack, but gave warning of approaching forces. 
There were no brigade or higher permanent organizations, 
but regiments were grouped for campaign under a desig- 
nated leader. 

With British and other European armies so organized, 
it was natural that early colonial armies should conform 
to the same organization and with very little difference in 
tactics to meet the changed conditions of a wild, unsettled 
country. Even though the best military minds of the time 
recognized the necessity of changes, it was not until 
Braddock’s disastrous defeat that steps were taken to meet 
conditions. The natural solution was lighter and more 
flexible combat units, and troops were developed along 
that line. Braddock’s defeat also brought home to the 
colonists of America that British regular troops could be 
defeated by partisans and was a large factor in yam 
for the Revolutionary War. Most historians of the Revo- 
lutionary War lead us to believe that our colonial officers 
were inexperienced. This is not exactly true. Large 
numbers of them had served under the British, not only 
with colonial troops, but with the British regulars them- 
selves. 

The early troubles of the Revolutionary Army were 
the methods of i imparting instruction by drill sergeants 
without the supervision of officers; the methods of enlist- 
ments for short terms of service; friction between colonial 
troops and the militia from the several colonies; and the 
methods of recruiting. These troubles lessened more and 
more as the Continental Congress began to take corrective 


measures and Stuben took over the training of the army; 
but the faulty practice of the regular army competing 
against the militia for recruits did not cease until in recent 
years. 

From this early beginning we note the gradual changes 
in organization and tactics as effected by newer conditions 
and different weapons. We see the effects of the char- 
acteristics of the American people and the geographical 
location of the United States on the size, organization, 
and policies of our army; and we can trace the gradual 
upbuilding of an efficient, modern army through the 
necessities of wars fought not only on our own soil, but 
in foreign countries. The work of the army in peace-time 
has not been neglected, and its activities in such disasters 
as the San Francisco earthquake and fire are brought to 
light. 

Culminating in a discussion of our present military 
policy, this book shows the history of our army from its 
early origin to its present-day status. It is intensely in- 
teresting reading and brings out the big picture of each 
major engagement, showing the high points that in- 
fluenced our army from period to period without the bur- 
densome details that make its reading difficult. 

The authenticity of the book may be indicated by the 
twelve pages of bibliography, which do not include refer- 
ences to War Department Documents principally of the 
last war. 

if A v 


MARSHAL NEY: A DUAL LIFE. By Legette Blythe. 
Stackpole Sons, New York, 1937. 356 pages. g illus- 


trations. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Colonel Clarence Lininger, Cavalry, As- 
sistant Commandant, the Cavalry School. 


“Soldiers, straight to the heart’””—he raises his arm and 
strikes his chest heavily —“FIRE!” 

Marshal Ney has given his last order to French soldiers 
and, as the muskets ring out and smoke spreads from their 
muzzles, he falls to the ground and remains motionless. 
Soon he is placed on a stretcher and carried away to a hos- 
pital where a nurse washes the red stains from his face 
and leaves, locking the door behind her. According to 
French history and official records, Michel Ney was exe- 
cuted in Paris, December 7, 1815. 

But was he? 

Almost immediately rumors begin to spread that “Old 
Red Peter’’ has escaped. These rumors persist for a long 


time much to the discomfiture and uneasiness of the 
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Bourbons. They regret the entire incident which rouses 
all Paris to anger. One rumor has it that the Duke of 
Wellington connives at escape since both he and Ney are 
Masons. Time eventually cools the interest in France but, 
a continent away, a strange figure, giving his name as 
Peter Stuart Ney, appears in North Carolina and there- 
abouts. He has been in seclusion some three or four years 
in Charleston and now, 1819, he wishes to teach school. 
Until his death in 1846, this is his occupation. 

From time to time some old soldier of France claims the 
simple schoolmaster as his former leader, Marshal Ney. 
Generally Peter denies the accusation, but sometimes 
when in his cups, a more frequent occurrence as the years 
pass, he acknowledges the accusation. He is a restless man 
and does not stay many months or years in one place as 
though bound by the necessity of avoiding pursuers or 
assassins. He exhibits scars and old wounds received in 
battle. He knows the most intimate details of Marshal 
Ney’s life and incidents dealing with Mareschale Ney 
and the Ney children. He relates anecdotes about Na- 
poleon, the royal family and the marshals of France. He 
is an expert swordsman and an accomplished horseman. 
He left many samples of his writings which present day 
experts declare the same as the known writings of Marshal 
Ney. On his deathbed, when pressed to state who he was, 
he said, “I am Marshal Ney of France.” 

In this book the author sketches the life of Michel Ney, 
Marshal of France, and the career of Peter Stuart Ney, the 
schoolmaster. 

Michel Ney was born in Lorraine in the town of Saar- 
Louis, the same year Napoleon was born in Corsica. He 
was the son of a copper who desired him to become a 
lawyer. He was sent to the College des Augustins from 
which he graduated when he was thirteen, and later a 
position was found for him in a lawyer’s office. This led 
to a clerkship i in a government office, and then to an 
overseer's job in an iron works. But Michel had always 
wanted to be a soldier and shortly before he was twenty 
became a hussar in a regiment at Metz. In two years he 
became a corporal and before long attained the highest 
noncommissioned officer grade. In less than two years 
more he was an officer with battle experience. Promo- 
tions came fast, sometimes over the protests of Ney who 
would state he was inadequate to the heavy responsibilities 
about to be thrust upon him, but who always emerged 
with honors. At twenty-seven he was a general in the 
hard fighting Army of the Rhine. 

in 1801 Napoleon summoned him to Paris and from 
that time forth their paths of destiny lay side by side. 
Jo: ephine who loved match making succeeded in marry- 
iny one of her ladies-in-waiting to the successful young 
gel neral, a match that proved to be a happy one. Ney be- 
came a Marshal of France, was entrusted with both civil 
and military missions, encountered the brilliant minds 
that Napoleon assembled about him, and developed 
into one of the outstanding personalities of the Empire. 
He was not stupid, ignorant, uneducated, a mere fire 
eater, as some have asserted. With the preparation 
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which he is supposed to have undergone in Charleston, 
he might readily have become the schoolmaster, Peter 
Stuart Ney. 

The author has presented an absorbing tale, most of it 
revolving about the life of Marshal Ney to hold the at- 
tention of the military reader. The latter portion of the 
book is, however, no less stimulating, since one is chal- 
lenged by the problem whether or not Michel Ney and 
Peter Stuart Ney were one man. The author very wisely 
leaves the answer to the reader but presents enough evi- 
dence to warrant one’s voting in the affirmative, if he so 
wishes. 

a ae 


CHEMICALS IN WAR. By Lieutenant Colonel Aug- 
ustin M. Prentiss, Chemical Warfare Service. Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1937. 
739 pages. $7.50. 

Reviewed by Captain John R. Embich, Chemical War- 
fare Service, Instructor, the Cavalry School. 


In any branch of technical knowledge it is difficult to 
combine the technical detail of organization with the 
broad principles of application. Colonel Prentiss has 
achieved this in his book Chemicals In War. The man- 
ner of presenting this subject gives the reader in one book 
all that is necessary to inform him in simple language of 
the technique and application of chemicals in war. 

The author achieves his excellent result by discussing 
first, basic principles, technical and tactical requirements, 
and afterwards military organization for chemical combat. 
In the military application of chemical warfare the author 
sketches for us the panoramic plan of a battlefield: In- 
fantry concerned in its fire with a practical range of 1,000 
yards from the front lines; the Chemical troops 2,500 
yards; light artillery 8,500, army artillery to 15,000 yards. 
At all these ranges chemicals may be used until a range 
far exceeding these obtained by aircraft carrying spraying 
or bombing apparatus. This brings out the principle that: 

The Chemical Agent can be the most universal of all 
weapons. 

The author in his chapter on technical and tactical 
requirements discusses the necessary characteristics of 
chemical agents and makes the statement that future de- 
velopments will bring out two general lines of effort: 
First: To find more effective ways and means of using 
known chemical agents. Second: To find more powerful 
compounds. 

It is observed that there is little to be gained in finding 
new chemical agents when those discovered are not fully 
utilized in development and application. This brings out 
the principle that: 

Chemical successes in a future war will depend not so 
much upon the discovery of new chemicals but upon mass 
production and utilization of those whose tactical qualities 
we now know. 

The amazing fact is brought to light in this book that 
12,000 tons of mustard used in the world war produced 
400,000 casualties. Where, do we ask, is there another 
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arm which in terms of ammunition tonnage secured such 
remarkable results? In the light of such figures and in 
face of the fact that the use of the chemical agent as a 
weapon was in its infancy, we must conclude that the 
chemical agent is one of the most efficient weapons in 
waging war. 

The author takes into consideration the various classi- 
fications of chemical agents. In this chapter the tactical 
classification is the one of most interest to all members of 
the service since, if we are sufficiently trained in this 
matter, the probable tactical intentions of the enemy may 
be in some cases determined by the manner in which he 
is using his chemicals. Chemical warfare may be a matter 
of great importance to the G-2 estimate. 

The chemical agents are then discussed in an excellent 
manner. All the necessary information is given to satisfy 
those interested in both the chemical and tactical point of 
view. This discussion will for a long time represent the 
basic text book requirements on this subject in general 
chemical warfare instruction. 

Technique and tactics of chemical warfare is discussed 
from the viewpoint of infantry, cavalry, chemical troops, 
artillery and air corps. The weak and erratic results of 
training in chemical warfare in our army is largely due, 
as we know, to the small amount of time grudgingly 
given to this training. This unfortunate attitude 1s due 
to the fact that other branches do not realize that they 
are, in addition to their own arm, chemical warfare 
branches. Any new chemical compound discovered and 
brought to practical quantity production may be tested 
and used by all of the combatant branches of the service. 
Surely the stake of interest of the various services is high 
in this matter. This brings out another principle: 

Any new chemical agent to have a maximum effect 
upon the enemy must be handled by as many of the com- 
bat services as can adapt themselves to it. 

The author has a chapter on the protection of civil 
population in the event of the “gassing of cities.” He 
points out that this i is usually “‘propaganda capitalizing 
general 1 ignorance.’ ’ To this we venture an opinion that 
many such writings are undertaken with the express pur- 
pose of stifling the proper chemical defenses of the coun- 
try. In passages too numerous to relate, the volume 
Chemicals in War brings out the potential chemical 
power of America. Chemical warfare is primarily Amer- 
ica’s weapon because of our great potentiality in produc- 
tion. No nation can compete with the United States in 
production of war chemicals but there are nations that far 
exceed the American army in the tactical application and 
time given to training. 

We now have an excellent text written for us by Colo- 
nel Prentiss: shall we not build on what has already been 
done and make of the chemical agent one of America’s 
great weapons? 
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GENERAL PHILIP KEARNY: BATTLE SOLDIER 
OF FIVE WARS. By Thomas Kearny. G. P. Put- 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


May-June 


nam’s Sons, New York, 1937. 469 pages. 19 illustra- 

tions. $4.00. 

Reviewed by 1st Lieutenant Frank D. Merrill, gth 
Cavalry, Department of Weapons and Matériel, tle 
Cavalry School. 


In 1833 Philip Kearny graduated from Columbia Un:- 
versity. His uncle, Lieutenant Colonel Stephan W. 
Kearny, was at that time on duty with the recently 
organized 1st Dragoons. Philip wanted to enter the 
Army and serve with his uncle but this desire was opposed 
by both his father and grandfather who wished him to 
enter the ministry. A compromise was reached and Philip 
entered a law office in New York to study for the bar. 
Within a few years his grandfather died leaving him a 
bequest of approximately a million dollars. With his 
future assured, the law office was hastily abandoned and 
in 1837 2d Lieutenant Philip Kearny reported to his 
uncle at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for duty with the 
1st Dragoons. 

After serving two years with the 1st Dragoons, Lieuten- 
ant Kearny was ordered to France to attend the School 
of Cavalry Practice and Discipline at Saumur. He was 
the first officer to be selected from one of our cavalry 
regiments to take the course at Saumur. With Kearny 
were sent two graduates of the 1839 West Point class who 
had been assigned to Dragoon regiments. 

Within six months after his arrival at Saumur the Duc 
d’ Orleans started his expedition into North Africa. 
Kearny made a rapid estimate of the situation and his 
decision was that while Saumur offered academic studies 
of cavalry in combat, Africa presented the practical aspects 
and was to be preferred. Without specific orders from 
the War Department he left Saumur and characteristically 
informed the Secretary of War that since he had been sent 
to observe cavalry practice he had gone to Africa where 
he could really see something. 

In Africa he was attached to the 1st Chasseurs d’ 
Afrique as an observer. He could not be content as a 
mere observer and took an active part in the operations. 
On account of his services he was tendered the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor which by existing regulations he 
was forced to decline. The French Government then 
offered him a command in the Foreign Legion but he de- 
cided to return to the United States. 


As an appendix to his official report to the Secretary of 
War on his foreign detail, Kearny attached a paper on 
Applied Cavalry Tactics, which was immediately adopted 
as the standard cavalry training manual for the United 
States service. 

In 1846, after a period of tiresome administrative work 
and comparative inaction, Kearny resigned his commission 
in despair to seek action somewhere else. Nine days 
later with a War with Mexico in the offing, he applic ed 
for reinstatement and was ordered back to the Dragoons. 
Shortly afterward he was promoted to captain and orderz d 
to recruit a new troop. Being adequately supplied with 
funds from his grandfather's bequest, Captain Kearny 
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purchased nearly all the horses and equipment from his 
own money. His dragoons, mounted on gray horses, were 
the show troop of the Mexico City expedition and were 
sclected by General Scott for his escort. Escort duty did 
not fulfill Kearny’s idea of cavalry in combat and his troop 
participated gallantly in many battles, sometimes without 
orders. While leading a composite squadron in a charge 
at Churubusco, Captain Kearny lost his left arm. 

Kearny emerged from the Mexican War with a repu- 
tation of being a cool and daring cavalry commander. 
Nowa major, peacetime inactivity again led him to resign 
his commission. 

In 1859 he served under Napoleon III in the Austo- 
French War. He was conspicuous by his leadership and 
bravery in every cavalry battle and took an important 
part in the battles of Magenta and Solferino. Again 
offered the Cross of the Legion of Honor, he accepted the 
decoration, becoming the first American officer to be 
decorated by France for military exploits. 

At the outbreak of the war between the States, Kearny 
accepted a commission as Brigadier General of New Jer- 
sey volunteers. From the first it was evident that he was 
an energetic and forceful leader. He distinguished him- 
self at Williamsburg, Seven Pines, Malvern Hill, and 
Second Bull Run, both as a brigade and division com- 
mander. He was killed at Chantilly in 1862. 

The preface by Professor Frank Monaghan of the Yale 
faculty of history is a clear and well expressed summa 
of the life of General Kearny. A very complete bibliogra- 
phy and index afford the student of military history a 
valuable collection of references on the Peninsular Cam- 
paign. 

7 7 7 
CHIEF FLYING HAWK’S TALES. By M. I. Mc- 

Creight. Alliance Press, New York, 1936. 56 pages. 

13 photographs. $1.25. 

Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Harold C. Vander- 

veer, Field Artillery, Department of Tactics, the 
Cavalry School. 


This is an account of the reminiscences, in his old age, 
of Flying Hawk, an Ogalalla Sioux, and cousin of the 
famous Crazy Horse. 

Flying Hawk tells of his youth in the Yellowstone and 
Tongue River country, at about the time of the American 
Civil War, of intertribal raids and fights, and of battles 
with emigrant trains. This narrative is followed by 
Flyi ing Hawk’s own versions of the Powhatan-Pocahontas- 
Jolin Smith legend, and of how accurately the settler’s 
purchase of Manhattan Island from the Indians for 
twenty-four dollars set a precedent for the type of trans- 
action whereby the white race has since acquired the rest 
of che continent. 

Then follow Flying Hawk’s accounts of the fight with 
Custer’s command on the Little Big Horn, in which he 
participated, of the leadership of Crazy Horse, of Sitting 
Bull, and of Red Cloud, and of the final tragedy at 
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Wounded Knee. The quoted speech, by the great Red 
Cloud, setting forth his story of the white man’s long 
injustice to the Sioux, is both dignified and impressive, 
and many of his points will have a very familiar sound to 
most regular officers. 

Of course, to the cavalry officer, greatest interest in this 
little book will be found in the account of the 7th Cav- 
alry’s disastrous fight with the Sioux on the Little Big 
Horn. Like all Indian accounts which this reviewer has 
seen, Flying Hawk’s story of the action is so indefinite as 
regards time and place and sequence that it will not be of 
any great value to the student. But the account conforms 
in general to the usually accepted version of that disastrous 
affair, almost the only striking point of divergence being 
found in Flying Hawk’s estimate of the States force at 
from one thousand to twelve hundred warriors. This is in 
marked contrast to the estimates of many white historians: 
“several thousand”—“at least four thousand”—“eight 
thousand.” But in contributing to dispute and contra- 
diction, Flying Hawk had adhered closely to the usual 


practice in discussions of the action of June 25, 1876. 
7 i e 


CONTACT. By Charles Codman. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, 1937. 248 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Major Charles H. Unger, oth Cavalry. 


This is the story of Charles Codman’s experience as an 
aviator during the World War. Assigned to bombing 
planes, “those lumbering brutes that the combat flyers 
spoke of as cold meat,” Codman’s easy and witty pen 
records war service as a series of 1 interesting and amusingly 
human events incident ‘to life in an American aviation 
squadron. 

After many months of training at various camps, the 
g6th Aero Squadron, First Day Bombardment Group, 
left for the front. With their headquarters in Amanty, 
the Squadron was as equally successful in their many 
easy jaunts into enemy territory by day as they were in 
their more frequent j jaunts in the opposite direction by 
night in search for spring steel, the latter missions bein 
completed with the aid of the Squadron Cadillac and the 
vestige of an unrecognizable passport bearing the seal of 
the French Republic. 

The capture of Major Brown and his flight ended the 
“beer and brittle days” for the Squadron. Richthofen’s 
“Circus Babies” and St. Mihiel missions brought addi- 
tional new faces to the mess. In time the author and his 
observer were forced down behind the lines and taken 
prisoners. The author, luckily, was saved from serious 
consequences in this vividly described encounter by a 
“trench derby” which had been secured under the pilot’s 
seat. 

The remainder of the book deals lightly with the trials 
and ordeals of several prison camps, the last being the 
ancient castle of Landshut where Codman found many of 


his old friends. 
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THE EFFECTS OF MOTORIZATION ON CAV- 
ALRY. By General M. Boucherie. (Revue de Cavalerie, 
Paris, March-April, 1937:) 


General Boucherie briefly reviews the principal missions 
of cavalry. Speaking mainly of European theatres of op- 
erations, he states that the powerful effect of the modern 
fire arms reduced the mobility of cavalry. 

The progress made in the motor industry since the 
World War has opened new fields to the cavalry, how- 
ever. It may regain its mobility as well as fire power by 
three methods, namely, by adopting motor transport 
(portée cavalry), by supplementing horsed cavalry with 
armored car elements and, finally, by organizing entirely 
mechanized units. 

The mobility and fighting power of horsed cavalry 
depend upon the speed and radius of action of its recon- 
naissance units; on the weight carried by the animals; 
on the strength and mobility of its means of supply and 
evacuation; on the number of automatic arms and am- 
munition carried by the troops; and on tts capacity of 
speedily sending men, arms and ammunition in support 
of nearby troops. 

The speed and radius of action of horsed cavalry may 
be increased by motorizing the trains. 

In discussing the armored car, the author calls attention 
to the various possibilities and limitations of this vehicle. 
A speedy and economical system of reconnaissance may 
be organized of armored cars, which can work hand in hand 
with aerial reconnaissance. An armored car force may be 
organized for close and distant security. Covered and sup- 
ported by aviation, armored car elements may be concen- 
trated, with a minimum of delay, for strong offensive ac- 
tion. On the other hand, the employment of armored cars 
depends upon the condition of the ground; special security 
measures must be taken to protect the horsed units against 
attacks by hostile armored cars; finally, armored car units 
are subject to certain methods of command which may 
permit them fully to utilize their characteristics. 

As motorization progressed and large motorized in- 
fantry units were organized, it became necessary to create 
a reconnaissance and security arm whose speed and radius 
of action would compare with those of the motorized 
forces. And so the mechanized cavalry division was cre- 
ated. The mechanized cavalry division must possess of- 
fensive weapons which may permit it to take speedy con- 
tact with the enemy or to brush aside local resistance; 
moreover, it must have at its disposal defensive weapons 


with which it may hold newly gained ground. 

The employment of the mechanized cavalry division 
depends upon its matériel, the condition of the ground, its 
field of visibility, its vulnerability and its need of sup- 
plies. 

The principles which apply to the employment of the 
mechanized cavalry divisions are the same as those ap- 
plicable to the horsed cavalry division, namely, the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of action required by the commander- 
in-chief, the principle of economy of forces and the prin- 
ciple of coordination of efforts. 


7 : 7 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE DRAGONS 
PORTES. (Militar-Wochenblatt, Berlin, April 23, 
1937-) 

The battalion of dragons portés now comprises one bat- 
talion headquarters, three rifle squadrons and one squad- 
ron of heavy machine guns and accompanying guns. The 
rifle squadron consists of one squadron headquarters and 
four platoons. Each platoon has one platoon headquarters 
and three sections. Each section includes one light ma- 
chine gun squad and one rifle squad. The rifle squadron 
has at its disposal a total of 30 passenger cars and from 
eight to ten motorcycles. The squadron of heavy machine 
guns and accompanying guns is composed of four pla- 
toons of heavy machine guns and one platoon of accom- 
panying guns, with 16 heavy machine guns, two 37-mm 
accompanying guns (drawn) and two trench mortars 
(packed). Like the rifle squadron, this squadron includes 
30 passenger cars and from eight to ten motorcycles. 
While the greater part of the dragons portés still travels 
by ordinary automobile, they are now being equipped 
with cross-country vehicles. 


c. 2 
GERMANY 


STRATEGIC AND TACTICAL COOPERATION 
BETWEEN HORSED AND PORTEE OR MECH- 
ANIZED CAVALRY. By Captain Murau. (Milita- 
Wochenblatt, Berlin, April 16, 1937.) 


The author presents an interesting study of one of the 
most vital problems confronting modern cavalry. 

Anxious to avoid a repetition of a general war of po- 
sition, every general staff is bent upon the creation of a 
mobile force for strategic employment against the hostile 
flanks and rear. Though neither artillery nor cavalry could 
prevent the general stalemate of the World War operations 
and the strategic use of large cavalry units against flank 
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and rear is the exception rather than the rule in military 
history, speedy and mobile forces nevertheless promise to 
develop into an highly important strategic weapon. In 
the era of aerial warfare, the large infantry masses, whose 
never-varying speed is less than three miles per hour, 
must be supplemented by powerful and highly mobile 
elements to permit of strategic surprise. Their existence 
will be justified, the author contends, if they succeed only 
in preventing, or merely delaying, a stalemate on the de- 
cisive front. 

Modern warfare requires of the mobile unit three 
characteristics, namely, mobility, speed and fire power. 

Mobility is the capacity of operating and employing 
all weapons on any kind of ground, in any weather, by 
day and by night. Horsed cavalry excels in this character- 
istic. 

By speed 1 is meant the faculty of rapidly proceeding to 
distant points and speedily going into action. Portée and 
mechanized cavalry possess the widest radius of action and 
the greatest speed and, therefore, meet this requirement. 

Finally, the mobile unit must possess great fire power 
in order to overcome hostile resistance. 

Considering that the more heavily armed a unit, the 
slower and less mobile it is, it would seem that the prob- 
lem of combining the three characteristics might be 
solved by j joining horsed and portée or mechanized cav- 
alry for strategic purposes. 

The author bases his answer to this question on the 
brigade of dragons portés introduced by France in 1932. 
For the maneuvers of that year, the French general staft 
organized a mixed cavalry division of one portée and two 
horsed brigades. 

This mixed division has only one point in its favor; it 
possesses good tactical mobility. While the motorized 
elements may be assigned to open terrain with good roads, 
the horsed contingents may operate in wooded and dif- 
ficult terrain. 

The considerable difference in speed of the motorized 
and horsed units requires, however, that they operate as 
separate tactical units, which may lead to a defeat of the 
individual columns. Furthermore, a mixed division of 
this kind requires from three to four hours to assume 
the attack after contact with the enemy is established. 
Hence a surprise effect is out of the question. The prin- 
cipal disadvantage consists in the low speed of the horsed 
brigades as compared with that of the portée brigade; 
the result of this difference is that the initial gains made 
by the portée brigade cannot be strategically exploited. 

The rate of march of mechanized cavalry is three times, 
and that of portée cavalry five times, as great as that of 
horsed cavalry. Hence the strategic speed of the mixed 
division, which can travel no faster than its horsed ele- 
ments, is nil. Though possessing sufficient tactical mobil- 
ity to carry out missions involving short distances or to 
put up a defensive, the mixed cavalry division fails to 
exploit the strategic speed of the motor. 

In recognition of these shortcomings, France organized, 
in 1934, a mechanized cavalry division. Consisting en- 
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tirely of motor vehicles, this division is easily led and 
possesses an adequate radius of action. On the other hand, 
Its mobility is somewhat restricted due to the fact that 
some of its elements can travel only on roads. The tank 
brigade, included in the mechanized division, lends it 
considerable fire power, however. The mechanized cav- 
alry division has, therefore, the three characteristics re- 
quired of a mobile strategic unit; mobility, speed and fire 
power. 

All modern armies have placed strategic ground recon- 
naissance into the hands of mechanized cavalry. 

The author points out, however, that, whereas mechan- 
ized cavalry will be of material assistance to the high 
command in a country with good roads, zones of opera- 
tions containing unharnessed streams, marshes, poor roads 
and dense woods are unsuited for mechanized forces. It is 
for this reason that both Poland and Russia continue to 
maintain large units of horsed army cavalry. 

Having decided against a strategic codperation of 
horsed and motorized or mechanized cavalry, the author 
turns to the problem pertaining to their tactical codpera- 
tion. 

The success of tactical reconnaissance depends upon its 
ability to observe more than the enemy does and to pre- 
vent him from reconnottering. Both speed and fighting 
power are necessary requisites of the reconnaissance unit, 
therefore. Up to the present, the motor has failed to excel 
the horse in cross-country performance. On the other 
hand, the horse requires periodical rests, and the horsed 
reconnaissance unit is highly vulnerable to automatic | 
fire arms. Hence the trend toward increasing the speed 
and effect of the horsed reconnaissance unit by supple- 
menting it with armored cars. While the six-wheel driven 
armored car has a certain degree of cross-country per- 
formance, recent maneuvers revealed an nsufliciency in 
this respect and led to the desire of replacing the armored 
car by a very light tank or half-track vehicle. The re- 
connaissance tank 1s highly suitable for raids into hostile 
territory and for interference with the enemy’s advance. 


It is advisable, therefore, the author states, organically 
to include mechanized elements in the horsed cavalry di- 
vision for tactical reconnaissance. Horsed cavalry can 
maintain its maximum speed only if supported by recon- 
naissance means that possess speed greater than that of 
the horsed units themselves. Owing to certain limitations 
of mechanized cavalry, horsed elements must supplement 
or relieve it as contact with the opponent becomes closer. 


Whereas a mechanized reconnaissance unit is much 
speedier than horsed cavalry in establishing contact with 
the enemy, its mobility is far less than that of horsed 
cavalry once contact is made, due to the limited cross- 
country performance of the armored car. Cross-country 
performance and hostile effect, in turn, are closely related. 
Then, too, mechanized reconnaissance forces cannot comb 
the ground as thoroughly as horsed cavalry. The success 
of tactical reconnaissance depends, therefore, upon the 
close codperation of these two arms. 











Ist Cavalry (Mechanized) Fort Knox, Kentucky 
Co one Bruce PALMER, Commanding 


DURING the month of April and the early part of 
May, the 1st Cavalry was engaged in the regular target 
season, both machine gun and pistol. 

In addition to the target season, the tactical training of 
the regiment was continued by a tactical exercise being 
held on the 6th of April and a 150-mile road march on 
the 12th of the same month. On April 2oth the 7th 
Cavalry Brigade made a 120-mile road march, terminating 
in a tactical exercise on the Fort Knox reservation. 

A series of parades by the various organizations at Fort 
Knox was held during April including a dismounted 
parade by the 1st Cavalry on April 16th and a dismount- 
ed review of all the troops on the post by the corps area 
commander, Major General William E. Cole, on the 
28th. 

During the week of May gth to 15th, the students at 
The Cavalry School accompanied by members of the 
faculty were at Fort Knox. The 1st Cavalry participated 
in a number of demonstrations and other exercises in con- 
nection with this visit. During the time that the stu- 
dents were here, a number of officers from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Headquarters Fifth Corps Area and Washington 
were also present in the post to observe the various exer- 
cises. 

Colonel Harry A. Well, corps area inspector, arrived at 
Fort Knox on May 17th; inspected the 1st Cavalry the 
morning of the 18th, and was tendered a review of the 
entire garrison in the afternoon. 


7 + A 7 


2d Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Coronet Dorsey R. Ropney, Commanding 


THE regiment celebrated its ro1st birthday on May 
8th. The entire regiment formed around the 2d Cavalry 
monument at the head of Schofield Circle at 9:30 AM. 
The gth Cavalry Band rendered appropriate airs, a wreath 
was placed on the monument in memory of the heroic 
dead of the regiment, three volleys were fired, and taps 
sounded. The regimental commander made an inspiring 
address, and the regimental executive enumerated the 
battle streamers won by the regiment. All the officers 
and men now in the post who served with the regiment 
in France were introduced, and a brief address was made 
by one of them, Major Edwin M. Sumner, gth Cavalry. 
This ceremony was followed by a picnic for the officers 
and ladies, and a special dinner in each troop and a dance 


for the enlisted men at the post gymnasium at 8:00 PM. 

Orders have been received transferring the following 
officers from the regiment: Major Joseph I. Lambert to 
Chicago; Major Fenton S. Jacobs to Denver, Colorado; 
Major Lawrence C. Frizzell to National Guard duty at 
Rochester, New York; Major Donald A. Young to the 
Panama Canal Department; Captain Joseph M. Wil- 
liams to the 1st Cavalry Division; Captain Winfield C. 
Scott to The Cavalry School; and Captain Basil G. 
Thayer, to the Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, 
Virginia. 

Orders have been received assigning the following of- 
ficers to the regiment: Colonel Arthur W. Holderness 
from University of Anzona, Tucson, Arizona; Major 
Cyrus J. Wilder, from Wisconsin National Guard; Cap- 
tains John B. Cooley, Virgil F. Shaw, and John T. Ward, 
effective on completion of course at the Cavalry School; 
Captain Andrew A. Frierson from the United States 
Military Academy; 2d Lieutenants Joseph A. Cleary, 
Theordore F. Hurt, and James W. Snee from 8th Cav- 
alry, Fort Bliss, Texas; 2d Lieutenant Karl T. Gould 
from Headquarters, Special Troop, 1st Cavalry Division, 
Fort Bliss, Texas; and 2d Lieutenants Harry E. Lardin, 
and Carl D. Womack from 7th Cavalry, Fort Bliss, 
Texas. 

A detachment of eight officers and seven enlisted men 
were placed on detached service at Mission Valley Races, 
Kansas City, Missouri, during period May 12th to 16th. 

Five officers and eight enlisted men participated in the 
annual spring hunter trials and interpost horse show at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, during the period April 28th to 
May 6th. 

A detachment of one officer and ten enlisted men with 
two trucks and one station wagon left the post, under 2d 
Lieutenant Eugene Nall, on recruiting duty for the regi 
ment on April 23d. 

Sixteen buglers left the post on May 2oth for Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where they assisted in furnishing 
music during the Leavenworth horse show, May 2oth to 
24th. 


A 7 7 


3d Cavalry (less Ist Squadron) — 
Fort Myer, Virginia 
CotoneL JoNaTHAN M. Warnwaricut, Commanding 
THE crowning event of the winter riding hall season 
was the presentation of the annual pageant which thus 
year was titled ““Hoofprints,” whose theme was the saga 
of men and horses through the ages. By far the most 
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spectacular of the many brilliant performances that have 
been given each year for the benefit of the post recreation 
and relief fund, Hoofprints broke all existing records 
for attendance and gate receipts. The President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt attended the first night of the show and 
were most enthusiastic in their praise. 

Upon the conclusion of the riding hall season, the regi- 
ment completed its dismounted pistol practice at the Fort 
Myer range and then marched, troop by troop, to the 
new mounted range at Fort Belvoir to complete the 
mounted firing. 

The month of May found all organizations busy with 
preliminary range practice and with known distance 
firing on the District of Columbia National Guard range 
at Camp Simms. At this date, Troop F, Headquarters 
Troop, and Machine Gun Troop, have finished rifle firing 
and Machine Gun Troop has completed its qualification 
firing on the 1o00-inch range. The latter troop, under 
Captain Donald H. Galloway made a particularly bril- 
liant record with only one man unqualified and with a 
maximum of thirty-three experts. 

The corps area commanders’ annual training inspection 
of the regiment was made on May 4th by Colonel Louis 
A. Kunzig and Lieutenant Colonel Clifford Bluemel. 
Both officers expressed themselves as being much pleased 
with the progress of the training, all of which must be 
accomplished in addition to the manifold “extra curricu- 
lum” duties which are imposed upon the Fort Myer 
troops. 

Plans have about been completed for a six-day practice 
march through northern Virginia which is planned to 
start on June 2d. The itinerary lies through Centerville, 
The Plains, Marshall, Front Royal, Warrenton, Fairfax, 
and return to Fort Myer, a total of approximately 151 
miles. All members of the regiment are looking forward 
eagerly to the march as a relaxation from the trying duties 
of the winter and spring seasons. 

The 3d Cavalry, on May 1gth, celebrated the gist An- 
niversary of its organization. The day’s program included 
an Escort to the Standards, a review by Major General 
Leon B. Kromer, Chief of Cavalry, who later presented 
to the regiment the battle streamer recently awarded for 
service against the Lipan Indians in 1856. 

Following this, a barbecue picnic for all members of 
the regiment and their friends was held in the pasture 
grove in Fort Myer Hollow. An officers’ and an enlisted 
men’s hop in the evening completed the program. 

The regimental commander, Colonel Jonathan M. 
Wainwright has just returned from a visit to Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont, where he observed the 1st Squadron 
both in garrison and field. He was much pleased with 
the activities of the squadron and the general condition 
of affairs. 

Recent War Department Orders direct the following 
officers to report to the regiment in the near future: Major 
Adolphus W. Roffe, Captains Thomas Q. Donaldson, Jr., 
and Lawrence G. Smith, and 1st Lieutenant Charles B. 


McClelland, Jr. 
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Ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry— 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL THomas H. Regs, Jr., 
Commanding 


THE squadron started dismounted pistol firing April 
ist and continued with preliminary rifle instruction in- 
doors and gallery practice throughout the month. In- 
clement weather made it impossible to use the range for 
rifle firing until May 3d and we were on the range until 
June st. 

On April 23d the squadron furnished an escort for 
Brigadier General Perry L. Miles, who, as commander of 
the 1st Division, made a visit to the 7th Field Artillery at 
Fort Ethan Allen. 

The regular routine of training was broken on April 
16th by the last gymkhana of the winter season. The 
events were as follows: 

Musical Ride: This event was given by Troop A in tra- 
ditional style, and was received with much enthusiasm by 
the audience. 

Mounted Pillow Fight: Four men from each troop 
competed. A combination of pillow fighting and wrest- 
ling left the winners, Privates Cummings and Hutton of 
Troop B, the only ones remaining mounted and retaining 
their pillows. 

Jumping for Children: The advanced members of the 
children’s riding class competed over a series of eight 
jumps. Places were as follows: Jack Rees, 1st; Victor 
Constant, 2d; Nancy Forsythe, 3d; James Moore, 4th. 

Slow Mule Race: The slowest mules were assembled 
and riders required to change mules. Each rider then 
tried to make his mount win so that his own mule, being 
ridden by some one else, would come in last. Corporals 
Orso and Trevaskiss, of Troop A, won last and next to 
last, respectively. 

Mounted Tug of War: Two squads from each troop 
competed and the best two out of three pulls were won 
by Troop A. 

Bucking Barrel: This amusing event consisted in ef- 
forts of four rodeo riders from each troop to ride Dyna- 
mite, the bucking barrel. The barrel was strung with four 
ropes to girders in the riding hall and four ropes attached 
and manned by other contestants. The victim was 
mounted on a McClellan saddle which had been securely 
fastened to the keg. At a signal the ropes were pulled and 
the rider tried to remain mounted. Private Scott of Troop 
A stayed in the saddle longest. Private Thomas of Troop 
A was second, and Corporal Sutcliffe of Troop B third. 

Officers’ Jumping: The course consisted of jumping in 
and out of a pen of eight jumps. Ribbons were won as 
follows: 

Biue. Lieutenant Colonel Thomas H. Rees, Jr., on High 


Time. 
Rep. 2d Lieutenant Robert W. Fuller, III, on Bernice. 
YELLow. 1st Lieutenant Edwin M. Cahill, on Banjo. 
Wuirte. 2d Lieutenant Robert E. McCabe, on Chickamauga. 


Monkey Drill: Troop B put on an excellent bareback 
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ride which was enthusiastically applauded by an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

The most important event of the last two months was 
the inspection of the squadron by the regimental com- 
mander, Colonel Jonathan M. Wainwright who came 
from Fort Myer, Virginia. During his visit the following 
schedule was carried out: 

Wepbnespay, May 12TH. 


g:00 AM Squadron review, parade equipment. 
10:00 AM Inspection of stables, barracks, and scout car sec- 
tion garage. 
11:00 AM All officers meet the regimental commander at 
squadron headquarters. 
TuHurspay, May 13TH. 
8:00 AM March to Underhill, Vermont, full field equip- 


ment. Advance guard problem en route. 
10:45 AM Arrive at camp; pitch shelter tent camp, groom, 
water, feed, eat lunch. 
1:00 PM March to Fort Ethan Allen. Rear guard problem 
en route. 
3:37 PM Arrive at Post. Stables. 
Fripay, May 14TH. 


g:00 AM Drill and jumping by platoons from Troops A 
and B 

10:30 AM Address by regimental commander to all per- 
sonnel of the squadron. 


7 A 7 


4th Cavalry—Fort Meade, South Dakota 


CoLone STANLEY Kocn, Commanding 


THE post welcomed its new commanding officer, 
Colonel Stanley Koch and Mrs. Koch with a program of 
varied activities on the week end of their arrival on the 
post. On the afternoon of March 26th, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Edwin O’Connor entertained the officers 
and ladies of the post and their guests at a reception in 
honor of Colonel and Mrs. Koch, and in the evening an 
equestrian demonstration was given in the riding hall, 
each troop in the regiment presenting an exhibition ride. 
The program included a demonstration of signal com- 
munications by the communication platoon of Head- 
quarters Troop; pen jumping and remount training by 
Troop E; pack jumping by the light machine gun pla- 
toon of Troop B; a musical drill by Troop F; section drill 
by Machine Gun Troop; and collective jumping by 
Troop A. Music during the performance was furnished 
by the 4th Cavalry Band. On Saturday afternoon, March 
27th, a horse show was held in the riding hall. 

The program for the March 27th horse show was varied 
and interesting. It included a polo pony scurry race, 
open to members of the polo class, riding green ponies 
which have been trained during the past winter by mem- 
bers of the class under the polo manager, Captain Wil- 
liam S. Biddle, III. 2d Lieutenant Donald D. McGregor, 
on Pride, won first in this class. Other first place winners 
were Private, First-Class Benham, Troop A, on Skippy, 


in the Remount Class; Private, First-Class Stevenson, 


Troop E, on Chester, in the Troopers’ Mounts class; Pri- 
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vate, First Class Vander Ark, Machine Gun Troop, on 
Dutch, in the jumping for enlisted men; and 2d Lieu- 
tenant Kelso G. Clow, on Hungry, in the open jumping 
class for officers and ladies. 

The Noncommissioned Officers’ Club the past twe 
months has been sponsoring elimination boxing bouts to 
determine future champions of the post. These bouts 
were well attended and keen competition sprang up be- 
tween the various troops. In the club rooms the pinochle, 
bridge, and cribbage champions were determined by a 
series of tournaments. 

Candidates for the rifle team to be sent to Camp Perry 
were trained under the supervision of 2d Lieutenant John 
F. Rhoades, assisted by 2d Lieutenant Donald D. Mc- 
Gregor. The first step taken in preparing the 4th Cavalry 
Camp Perry tryouts for spring competitions was a series of 
inter-troop small bore matches. These matches were fired 
by six men teams on official NRA targets, three positions 
only being used: prone, sitting, and offhand. Competi- 
tion was very keen during the matches, Troop E edging 
out Troop B by the small margin of three points. A 
bronze trophy was awarded to the winning troop. Soon 
after, a regimental small bore team was organized and 
matches were fired against the Rapid City rifle club and 
the 1st Cavalry rifle team. Both matches were lost by a 
small margin. 

As soon as spring weather allowed the use of the out- 
door range, firing started in earnest. Rifles were zeroed 
and practice seriously started on the course outlined by 
the cavalry team coach. 

The final horse show of the indoor season was held in 
the riding hall on April 2gth. Headquarters Troop 
scored a clean sweep of the first places in all classes open 
to enlisted men, Sergeant Mowrey, on Copper King, 
winning first in the open jumping for enlisted men, and 
Private, First-Class Hayes winning first in the remount 
jumping, on Tommy, and first in the pack jumping, on 
Henry, with Silver as the pack horse. Major Malcolmn 
Byrne, on Sanderfield, won first in the hunter class, open 
to officers and ladies, and 2d Lieutenant Kelso G. Clow, 
on Hungry, won the officers’ open jumping. 


7 7 


5th Cavalry—Fort Clark, Texas 


CotoneL Rosert C. RIcHArpson, JR., Commanding 


THE close of March found the regiment busily en- 
gaged in preparation for the annual tactical inspection. 
The latter was held on April 5th, 6th, and 7th by Major 
General Herbert J. Brees, Corps Area Commander, 
Brigadier General Ben Lear, Division Commander, and 
Brigadier General Kenyon A. Joyce, Brigade Command- 
er. Though of brief duration the 1 Inspection was thoroug! 1, 
culminating in a series of problems, marching, camping, 
outposts and attack of an enemy position, on the ranch of 
Mr. Lockhardt about 15 miles from Fort Clark. Gen- 


erals Brees and Lear praised the spirit of the enlisted 
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men and their efficiency, pronouncing the regiment 
especially well prepared for field service. Immediately 
following the inspection the regiment went on the range 
for annual target practice. 

Great enthusiasm has been aroused by a reorganization 
of athletics within the regiment. Troop baseball teams 
have been organized into two leagues and are playing a 
series of games. Swimming, track, and tennis meets are 
scheduled for the close of the month. 

A veritable exodus of officers from Fort Clark is taking 
place this year. Captains William O. Heacock and 
George V. Ehrhardt, Lieutenant William F. Damon, Jr., 
Majors Andrew J. Wynne, James V. McDowell, and 
Curtis L. Stafford have already departed on leave; and 
very shortly the post will lose Major Calvin DeWitt, Jr. 
Captain Clark L. Ruffner, Captain Howard A. Boone, 
ist Lieutenants Robert E. Arnette, Robert W. Rayburn, 
Graves C. Teller, and Joseph F. Haskell. 

A local horse show will take place May 3oth and 
monthly thereafter in preparation for the division show 
in October. 

4 4 7 


6th Cavairy—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Cotonet Georce Dittman, Commanding 


THIS 6th Cavalry has experienced a very busy time 
during the past two months. Training in preparation for 
maneuvers. Many new men and horses. Practice marches. 
Field exercises. Teaching the young soldier how to get 
along in the field. Conditioning young horses. 

The regiment paraded through the streets of Chat- 
tanooga on Army Day, and the officers were entertained 
at a reception and dance given in their honor by local 
civilians. The band journeyed to Huntsville, Alabama, 
on April 2d to participate in Army Day activities held by 
the citizens of Huntsville. 

The eleven Thomason Act officers attached to this 
regiment underwent a siege of strenuous written examina- 
tions, results of which have not been learned at this writ- 
ing. We wish them all every success, for they are a fine 
lot of young men. 

On April 28th, the 66th Infantry sent a formidable 
array of tanks from Fort Benning to Fort Oglethorpe on 
a practice march. Tanks and tankers spent a couple of 
days with us. 

About one hundred reserve officers of the 63d Cavalry 
D:vision came to the post for a meeting of the Tennessee 
Reserve Officers’ Association on May 1st and 2d. The 
battlefields of Chickamauga were visited, business meet- 
inzs were held, and we had the pleasure of meeting 
these gentlemen at a smoker held at the Officers’ Club. 

Majors Milton H. Patton and Thomas D. Wadelton 
tejoined the regiment after an intensive course at the 
Chemical Warfare School. 

The regiment sincerely regrets losing Colonel Charles 
Burnett as its commanding officer. During the few 
months in which Colonel and Mrs. Burnett had been 
with the regiment they endeared themselves to the mem- 
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bers of the garrison, and every good wish follows them to 
Washington. Colonel Burnett's new duties take him to 
the capitol city where he has been detailed as Chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, with the rank of Brigadier 
General. 

Colonel George Dillman joined and assume command 
of the regiment just prior to its departure for maneuvers. 
Colonel Dillman comes from Organized Reserve duty at 
Los Angeles. He served as a lieutenant in this regiment 
before the World War, and we are all happy to welcome 
an old 6th cavalryman who has returned to command, 
as he expresses it, “his own regiment.” 


€ Ft 7 


7th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 
CoLoneL JOHN K. Herr, Commanding 


THE month of March brought to a close the intensive 
collective training period. A good deal of time was spent 
preparing for the Army Day demonstration which was 
presented before a huge audience on April 6th. 

After the corps area and division tactical inspection we 
began our preliminary rifle traning. This year we went 
to the Dona Ana target range in May. 

In June we take a three-weeks practice march into the 
beautiful Sacramentos. All officers are anxiously awaiting 
this jaunt to the high altitudes where fishing and swim- 
mung are at their best. 2d Lieutenant Edward W. Wil- 
liams is planning a program of baseball and boxing to 
make the idle moments during the march even more 
enjoyable. A forced sixty-mile march from Twin Tubs to 
Fort Bliss will bring the march to a close. 

Major Eugene A. Regnier left the regiment to go to 
Fort Leavenworth. Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin F. Hoge 
has recently been assigned to the regiment. 

All troops of the 7th Cavalry participated in a track and 
field meet at the Garry Owen Field on Saturday, April 
roth. Minor events in track and field were climaxed by 
the now famous Custer stakes, a race involving various 
phases of riding, shooting, and jumping. This race was 
won by Sergeant Slagle of Headquarters Troop. This 
makes the second year in succession that Headquarters 
Troop has won this event. A handsome trophy was pre- 
sented by the Noncommissioned Officers’ Club. 

The regiment opened its intertroop baseball league on 
Match 6th. Headquarters Troop again showed its su- 
petiority by winning for the fourth consecutive year this 
intertroop league. The prospects for this year's regi- 
mental baseball team are none too bright. The loss of two 
of our best pitchers leaves a gap that is hard to fill. The 
Garry Owens have won the post baseball championship 
for the past five consecutive years. This is an all-time 
record. 

In an informal horse show held on April 17th, 2d Lieu- 
tenant Francis J. Murdoch, Jr., distinguished himself by 

winning an outstanding victory on Little Pal. This horse 
has long been suspected as a real jumping prospect, and 
we expect Lieutenant Murdoch to go places on him in the 
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fall horse show. Private Roberts took first place in the 
enlisted men’s jumping class. Captain Robert L. Howze, 
Jr., and 2d Lieutenant Harry E. Lardin placed second in 
pair jumping. This is the first time in some years that a 
pair jumping class has been held at Fort Bliss. First 
Sergeant Wataski placed third in an enlisted men’s handi- 
cap jumping. 
7 _f 7 


8th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 


Cotone Innis P. Swirt, Commanding 
COMPETITIVE squad rides, Army Day exercises, 


preliminary and record pistol firing, remount and recruit 
training, horse shows, polo games, the annual tactical 
inspection of the corps area commander, troop baseball 

ames, and a two-weeks practice march to Elephant Butte 
Lake—a kaleidoscopic picture of what the 8th Cavalry 
has been doing for the past two months. 

The final squad ride was a competitive test between 
selected squads from each troop in the regiment. It was 
laid over a thirty-five mile course with prescribed rates 
of march for certain distances and an unlimited rate al- 
lowed the rest of the time. Each squad was required 
to “pack out’ completely, travel the course accompanied 
by an officer umpire, and, upon return, pitch shelter 
tents, and display equipment. They were graded on 
speed and thoroughness of packing the saddle and dis- 
playing equipment, time and conduct of march, and 
condition of the horses at the end of the ride. Corporal 
Cranford’s squad from Troop B won first place; Corporal 
Thomas’ squad from Troop A won second; and Cor- 
poral Whittington’s squad from Troop E won third 

lace. 

On April 6th, the 8th Cavalry participated in a colorful 
Army Day program, which was inaugurated with a di- 
vision review. The demonstration of the 8th Cavalry 
thrilled the huge crowd. It consisted of a four-wave 
mounted attack against the rear of an outlined enemy at 
a dead run, supported by scout cars and machine gun 
fire from both flanks. 

On April 21st to 23d Major General Herbert J. Brees 
made his inspection of the post. A tactical exercise in- 
volving a double envelopment of an inferior Red force 
was executed by the division. The 8th Cavalry had an 
especially difficult task of maneuvering around the base 
of the Franklin Mountains, across a series of steep artoyas, 
and making a coordinated mounted attack on the enemy 
position—all this after the completion of a thirty-mile 
road march. 

With the inauguration of informal monthly division 
horse shows, interest in jumping has been revived in the 
regiment. Major William B. Bradford has been con- 
ducting classes in jumping, three days a week. Largely 
through his efforts the 8th Cavalry has won more than 
its share of ribbons up to date. 

Troop B won the troop baseball league with five victories 
and n eats. Prospects for a winning regimental 
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team under the able coaching of 2d Lieutenant Joseph A. 
Cleary are the brightest in years. 
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1 1th Cavalry—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Coronet Troup Miter, Commanding 


The annual tactical inspection of the 11th Cavalry, on 
May 7th, 8th, and gth, followed a two-weeks’ training 
period devoted to combined field exercises on the Camp 
Ord Military Reservation participated in by the regiment 
and the 2d Battalion, 76th Field Artillery. The inspection 
was conducted by Major General George S. Simonds, 
Commanding the Ninth Corps Area. General Simonds 
was accompanied by Colonel Charles L. Sampson, G-3, 
Lieutenant Colonel Edward C. McGuire, G-4, Major 
Walter A. Dumas, Assistant G-3, Ninth Corps Area, and 
Major Charles H. Gerhardt on temporary duty as Assist- 
ant G-3 at the Headquarters of the 4th Army, and Cap- 
tain Noah M. Brinson, Infantry, aide-de-camp. General 
Simonds expressed himself as extremely gratified over 
the earnestness and interest displayed by all officers and 
enlisted men during the tactical exercises and was pat- 
ticularly impressed with the strict observance of all regu- 
lations in the bivouac area and the energy, fortitude, and 
spirit manifested by the command in the discharge of all 
of its missions during his inspection. 

The regiment departed from its station, at the Presidio 
of Monterey, on May 21st and marched to San Fran- 
cisco, arriving on May 26th to participate in the cere- 
monies in connection with the opening of the Golden Gate 
Bridge during the period May 27th to June 2d. The return 
march was completed on June 7th. On June roth, the 
first increment of the summer training camps will arrive 
at the Presidio of Monterey. 

The officers of the 11th Cavalry and 2d Battalion, 76th 
Field Artillery acted as hosts to the Chambers of Com- 
merce, of the immediately adjoining communities, on 
Army Day, returning the courtesies extended in past 
years when the Chambers of Commerce acted as hosts for 
the officers of the garrison. The entertainment, provided 
by the officers this year consisted of a dinner, served in the 
Presidio recreation center. During the dinner special 
features were offered for the entertainment of the two 
hundred and fifty guests. The 11th Cavalry Band played 
selected numbers during the dinner. 

The Monterey District CCC was ordered absorbed by 
adjacent CCC Districts effective May 1st. This change 
has permitted the return to duty with the regiment of 
Lieutenant Colonel William H. W. Youngs who has 
been the executive officer of the Monterey District. 

The post polo team, after a successful season, has sus- 
pended activities until September when the troops will 
have returned from the Fourth Army Maneuvers. 

A_new baseball diamond has just been completed at 
the Presidio for the use of the post baseball league. The 


diamond has a sodded infield and other improvements 
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that make it a decided asset. The reaction to the new 
diamond is reflected in the added enthusiasm evident in 
the rooters’ league. 

The post basketball league season closed during April 
with a final game to determine the post championship. 
The 11th Cavalry- was represented by the team from 
Headquarters Troop while the 2d Battalion, 76th Field 
Artillery, was represented by Battery E. This battery 
won the final game and was presented with the trophy by 
the post commander, Colonel Troup Miller. 

Orders have been received affecting the personnel of the 
regiment, as follows: 

Captain Paul G. Kendall has been assigned to duty with 
the staff and faculty of the Cavalry School, Captain 
Claude W. Feagin has been assigned to duty with the 1st 
Cavalry Division at Fort Bliss, and Captain Egon R. 
Tausch now at the United States Military Academy has 
been assigned to the 11th Cavalry. 


7 7 7 


12th Cavalry (less 2d Squadron) — 


Fort Brown, Texas 
Coronet Kerr T. Riccs, Commanding 


IN SPITE of an adverse training season, caused by al- 
most continuous rain, the regiment, less the 2d Squadron, 
was ready, and on April 2d took the field, marching to 
Fort Ringgold where the 12th Cavalry concentrated for 
its annual tactical inspection by the corps area, division 
and brigade commanders. The inspection was completed 
on April 14th and the return march was made to Fort 
Brown. In the words of the division commander, “‘the 
matching of the 12th Cavalry . . . was considered as su- 
perior.” It was with real regret that the regiment ter- 
minated its period in the field and returned to garrison 
duties. 

The annual turnover of officers is now beginning, with 
a lieutenant colonel, a major, and three captains ordered 
to Fort Brown. 

Polo on Sundays and Wednesdays continues to attract 
considerable attendance. The winter basketball season 
came to a close with Troop B carrying away all honors. 
The baseball season is now in full swing with excellent 
prospects. The Fort Brown representatives in the golden 
gloves boxing tournament ate giving Fort Brown and the 
12th Cavalry an enviable reputation. Athletics of all 
kinds, in anticipation of the division meet at Fort Bliss this 
fall, are receiving especial emphasis. 

Troops ate busily engaged in combat firing at this time 
and there is considerable evidence of “getting ready”’ for 
preliminary instruction ard the range, as target season 
begins next month. 

The regiment is engaging in a recruiting drive to reg- 
ister full strength. Nine reserve officers have just reported 
for two weeks’ active duty training, and a rather strenuous 
schedule awaits them. 

Fishing is excellent. 
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2d Squadron, | 2th Cavalry—Fort Ringgold, 


Texas 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN A. CoNnsIDINE, 
Commanding 


THE tactical inspection of the regiment by the divi- 
sion commander was held on April 12th and 13th, at this 
station, the regiment (less this squadron) arriving here 
on April 7th and remaining until the 15th. In addition to 
Brigadier General Ben Lear, commanding the division, 
we had with us during the period Major General Herbert 
J. Brees, corps area commander, and Brigadier General 


Kenyon A. Joyce, commanding the rst Cavalry Brigade. 
On April 14th a field meet was held in the morning 


and a horse show in the afternoon, the events, so far as 
time permitted, being those which will be included in 
the rst Cavalry Division meet to be held at Fort Bliss this 
fall. 

Great progress is being made in beautifying the post, 
as well as making other improvements which have seemed 
quite necessary to us for several years. 


7: i = 


13th Cavalry (Mechanized )—Fort Knox, 
Kentucky 


Cotonet. CuHar.es L. Scorr, Commandin g 


WITH the close of the winter and the rainy season the 
13th Cavalry has been progressing with its outdoor train- 
ing. All troops have completed pistol firing with the ex- 
ception of a few of the last recruits joining the regiment. 
Also considerable headway has been made with machine 
gun firing. This firing however has been interrupted on 
several occasions by the weather and various special in- 
spections, and will, therefore, not be finished for some 
time. 

The full complement of motorcycles received several 
months ago has enabled the regiment to make rapid prog- 
ress in the training of motorcycle drivers in their duties 
which are so important in communication and in traffic 
control on the march. Combat cars are being delivered 
according to schedule (about one platoon of three cars per 
month.) 

On April 28th and 2gth the corps area commander 
visited Fort Knox and inspected the 13th Cavalry along 
with the other units on the post. He seemed to be very 
well pleased with the state of the regiment and on several 
occasions expressed satisfaction concerning the progress 
made by the regiment since its arrival last September. 

Winter sports have given way at last to the favorite 
Army sport, baseball. Each troop has put a team in the 
13th Cavalry league and is fighting it out for the league 
championship. The winner will later meet the winners 
of the rst Cavalry and the 68th Field Artillery leagues in 
a round robin for the post championship. Early games 
tend to show that Troop B and Machine Gun Troop have 


a bit the edge on the other organizations. 
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14th Cavalry (less 1st Squadron)—Fort Des 


Moines, lowa 
CoLoneL JoHN C. PecRaAM, Commanding 


The month of March was devoted largely to prepara- 
tion for the target season and April brought preliminary 
pistol practice and record firing. 

A regimental review was held on May rst. Colonel 
Pegram took the review with Lieutenant Colonel Herman 
Kobbé as commander of troops. 

The week end of April gth Regimental Headquarters 
and the 2d Squadron were honored by a visit of its 1st 
Squadron indoor polo team from Fort Sheridan. The fol- 
lowing officers of the 1st Squadron made the trip: Lieu- 
tenant Colonel.Paul R. Davison, Major Paul H. Mortis, 
Captain Henry S. Jernigan and 1st Lieutenant Harold 
L. Richey. On Friday night, a 2d Squadron team, consist- 
ing of rst Lieutenant Joseph H. O’Malley at No. 1, Cap- 
tain Earl F. Thomson at No. 2, and 2d Lieutenant John 
J. Davis at No. 3, defeated the 1st Squadron team by a 
score of 10 to g, and at a game played on Sunday after- 
noon the 1st Squadron turned the tables and trounced the 
Wakonda Country Club team of Des Moines to the 
tune of 15 to 8. 

The outdoor polo season has just opened and ten players 
are turning out to work green ponies and for play. 

Captain Charles P. Amazeen has recently reported for 
duty and Major Henry H. Cheshire has departed on 


leave before taking station at Fort McDowell, California. 
A J > A 


Ist Squadron, 14th Cavalry—Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois 


LizUTENANT Cotonet Paut R. Davison, Commanding 
THE months of April and May were devoted to field 


training. Each troop took a three- day march with tactical 
exercises en route. The entire squi adron was in the field 
May 21st and 22d, encamped at Grey's Lake, Illinois. 

Rapid progress is being made in preliminary training 
for outdoor target ‘practice 
which will be held in June. 
A successful season ts antici- 
pated. 

The last military exhibi- 
tion and horse show of the 
winter season was held April 
24th. In the horse show 
classes this squadron won 
practically all of the ribbons 
except a thirds and 
fourths. In the military exhi- 
bition the squadron furnished 
the escort to the guest of 
honor, a cavalry weapons 
demonstration, a wall scaling 
act, a precision school ride of 
lancers and a, rodeo show. 


few 
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Preparations and training are under way for participa- 
tion in the Chicago Jubilee horse show and in the Lake 
Forest horse show, both to be held in June. 


7 , : 


116th Cavalry, Idaho National Guard 


CoLoNEL SAMUEL D. Hays, Commanding 


MANY and various duties are required of the Na- 
tional Guard, and it is believed that the following true 
story, concerning service performed by Troop K, 116th 
Cavalry, Captain Harry A. Brenn commanding, with 
home station at Moscow, Idaho, is exceptional and 
unique. 

Several times during the past severe winter the coun- 
try roads in the vicinity of Moscow were so deeply covered 
with snow it was impossible for any kind of wheel trans- 
portation to function, and people living in the outlying 
districts were completely cut off from the nearby towns. 
However, “‘the mail must go through,” and Troop K 
furnished horses to carry Uncle Sam’s letters to the rural 
districts. The sick received medical supplies from the 
druggist by means of the troop’s mounted messengers. 

Late one evening the commanding officer received a 
call from a doctor with a request for the use of two troop 
horses, one to be used by himself, and one for his nurse, 
to take them to a snowbound farmhouse, where the ar- 
rival of a baby was expected. The request was granted, 
the horses made ready, and the agents of the well-known 
stork mushed through the snow and storm, arriving in 
time to bring safely into the cold world a nine-pound boy, 
another potential recruit for the troop. The motto of the 
116th Cavalry, ‘Sine Mora,” “Without Fail,” was again 
upheld. 

Troop K also acquired another record. The authorized 
strength is 61 men. This unit maintains a full enlisted 
personnel, and during the month of April, 1937, five 
drills were held, and every man was present. A one hun- 
dred per cent attendance for a month is indeed a proud 
record, not often equalled. 





The Lake Shore Lancers of the 1st Squadron 14th Cavalry, Fort Sheridan, in the Chicago 


Charter Jubilee Celebration. 
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The Medical Detachment, commanded by Major Rob- 
ert E. Talbot, located at Wilder, Idaho, where they grow 
the real “Idaho Potato,” has a full enlisted strength, and 
boasts of almost a continuous one hundred per cent drill 
attendance. The ‘ ‘pill rollers” baseball team is the regi- 
mental champion nine. This team recently closed its 
regular season at Wilder with a thrilling game. Striking 
out seventeen: batters in seven innings, Sergeant G: H. 
Caddy of the Medical Detachment hurled his team to a 
no-hit, no-run victory over the Nampa Junior leaguers, 
the final score being 16 to o. 

All units of the regiment, including the Band Section 
and Medical Detachment, maintain council books in ex- 
cellent condition, which are audited by the squadron com- 
manders, and a record of the funds on hand 1s published 
in a report from the instructor’s office every quarter. 

For two consecutive years the 11th Cavalry has sub- 
scribed to THE CAVALRY JOURNAL with one hundred per 
cent of its officers. 

The regiment will be moved into the summer training 
camp by motor truck convoy this year, a new departure 
from the previous years of transportation by rail. The 
movement order offered many problems because the 
trucks authorized for use were located all over the state. 
The concentration, coordination, and furnishing of drivers 
presented many interesting causes for conferences and 
solutions. 

a ee 


62d Cavalry Division—Towson, Maryland 
OUR Chief of Staff Colonel John D. Long has just 


been ordered to Panama. Colonel Long has been on duty 
with this division since December, 1929, and has served 
as Chief of Staff since July, 1933. Having organized and 
served as Lieutenant Colonel of the 305th Cavalry in 
1918, he has seen more service with this division than any 
other Regular Army officer. It is with regret that we say 
“bon voyage.” 

Colonel Osmun Latrobe, Cavalry, who recently re- 
ported to division headquarters, has been designated as 
our next Chief of Staff. We are fortunate in having Colo- 
nel Latrobe as he has just completed a tour with the organ- 
ized reserves at Headquarters, 7th Corps Area, and un- 
derstands our problems. 

The War Department has authorized the division to 
train four officers of the 462d Armored Car Squadron, at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, during the period July,4th to 17th. 
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305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cotonex Vincent A. Carroi, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


ON APRIL 17th, the officers of the 305th Cavalry 
celebrated their annual regimental day with a cocktail 
dance in the historic armory of the rst Troop, Philadelphia 
City Cavalry. Colonel Vincent A. Carroll, regimental 
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commander presided. The regimental history was read 
by the 305th Cavalry historian, Lieutenant Frank How- 
ley. Various awards to officers of the regiment followed. 

A silver trophy. for equitation, presented by the Milt- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion, was awarded to Lieuten- 
ant John W. Watson. As a companion award, Colonel 
Arthur H. Wilson, our unit instructor, presented Lieu- 
tenant Watson with a riding crop for his personal use. 

The John C. Groome Memorial Spurs, awarded an- 
nually to the officer with the best attendance record for 
mounted exercises at the armory, were garnered by Lieu- 
tenant Frank Howley. A saber, presented annually to the 
lieutenant who, in the opinion of the field officers, has 
done the most to promote the esprit de corps in the regi- 
ment during the inactive training period, was awarded to 
Lieutenant James C. Gentle. 

In the group awards, Troop F, commanded by Captain 
John D. Grannis, Jr., won the Troop Plaque, awarded 
annually to the troop whose personnel shows the greatest 
professional proficiency and activity. The Squadron Cup, 
presented to the squadron which obtains the greatest 
number of hours in regimental activities went to the rst 
Squadron, commanded by Major Leslie C. Bell. 

The finest event in the new year of the 305th Cavalry 
came a week later, when on the beautiful Newton Square 
estate of Major Alfred A. Biddle the regiment held its 
second annual equestrian games. 

Getting under way at eleven o'clock in the morning 
with two classes for children, the games brought thrill 
after thrill to the more than five hundred spectators who 
grouped themselves around the outside course. 

The first event’on the afternoon program called for 
negotiating twelve varied obstacles over a course of about 
800 yards. Following this class came the hunter trials 
over a course of about one mile and a quarter with twenty 
typical hunting country obstacles. In this event Captain 
Edward A. Town, 305th Cavalry, placed third, riding 
the gray gelding, Popeye. 

e next event, the Gare de Puissance, proved the 
Waterloo for many of the civilian and military jumpers. 
The blue in this event went to Major James W. Younger, 
Quartermaster Corps, riding Brian Boru. 

Two more events followed, and the equestrian games 
came to their thrilling climax in the hunt team event. 
This class called for a team of three officers, cadets or 
huntsmen, riding in uniform or scarlet to negotiate a 
course of fourteen varied obstacles, each to follow the other 
in column at about forty yards. 

The blue in this event was captured by the team from 
the Quartermaster Corps School, with Major Younger 
on Brian Boru riding in the lead. Second place was taken 
by the 305th Cavalry team of Lieutenants Howley, Wat- 
son, and Gentle. Third place went to another 305th Cayv- 
alry team of Lieutenants Allen, Maftzinger, and White. 
The team from Pennsylvania Military College placed 
fourth. 

This year, the regiment reports for active duty training 
in two groups. The first group undergoes training at Fort 
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Myer in July with the CMTC, The second group reports 


to Fort Belvoir in August for unit training. 
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306th Cavalry—Baltimore, Maryland, 
and Washington, D. C. 


Cotonex J. B. P. Clayton Hitt, Commanding 


WASHINGTON UNITs 


THE 306th Cavalry has enjoyed a full and complete 
spring period. 

Of interest, is the fact that our regimental commander, 
Colonel J. B. P. Clayton Hill is going abroad soon as a 
member of the United States Battle Monument com- 
mission. 

The Army Day celebration, which reached a peak here 
in the Nation’s Capital, was participated in by the 306th 
Cavalry as a unit. 

Of new importance is the order of certain recent trans- 
fers, which include: 

Captains John P. Dean, Albert J. McCurdy, and Ken- 
neth M. Uglow, transferred from the 306th Cavalry to 
Headquarters 153d Cavalry Brigade; 2d Lieutenant Wil- 
liam B. Shelley, transferred to the 462d Armored Car 
Squadron; and 2d Lieutenant James A. Dixon, has been 


ordered to CCC duty. 


Attention might be called to the type of practical test 
given recently to one rst lieutenant, for promotion to 
captain. This test is comprehensive but justified by the 
high type of instruction afforded the unit. The test in- 
cluded: solution of a map problem; “full packing” the 
saddle; folding the saddle blanket; saddling and bridling; 
adjustment of | bits; nomenclature of the horse; inspection 
of horseshoeing; tactical employment of machine guns 
(practical work on the terrain) ; stripping z and assembling 
the machine gun; immediate action; duties of regi- 
mental staff officers; and equitation and mounted drill. 


Of unusual note concerning instruction is the fact that 
our conference room is now adorned with a real composi- 
tion horse. This horse, procured by our unit instructor’s 
effort will certainly make realistic instruction involving 
the nomenclature of the horse, saddling, etc. 

April 21st, the schedule of active duty for cavalry re- 
serve officers of the 306th was published. It provided for 
unit training August 15th to 28th, at Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia. It shows also that two field and seventeen troop 
officers will be the quota this year. 

The equitation classes held twice each’ month at Fort 
Myer and vicinity not only include instruction in funda- 
mentals but actual troop and platon drill, affording 
each officer the opportunity to acquaint himself with the 
drill, commands, and signals. The occasional cross-coun- 
try rides not only pack a great amount of instruction but 


are very appealing to the officers. 


Our confetences are consisvently splendid. 
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Primarily, instruction during the spring period until 
the close of the conference year is devoted to preparing 
the unit for successful and satisfactory active duty. 


Bartimore UNits 


The conference of March 8th was on the subject “Re- 
connaissance and Counter-Reconnaissance,’ and was 1n 
charge of Lieutenant Colonel William H. Skinner, the 
regimental executive officer. Colonel Skinner devoted the 
first third of the evening to general discussion. This was 
followed by a map problem, illustrating the subjects cov- 
ered, and the meeting was closed by general discussion 
of the solutions offered. 

The second March conference was held on the 22d at 
the post office building. The subject was “Advance Guard 
Action,” presented by Colonel Matthew F. James, 307th 
Cavalry. It proved unusually interesting, as Colonel 
James had, prior to the meeting, secured from the Cavalry 
School information regarding the newest technique; as 
the plan of using more than one advance party, point, 
etc. He devoted the first half of the period to discussion, 
followed by an hour on a problem he had prepared to 
illustrate the subject of the evening. 

After a lapse of two years, equitation classes were re- 
sumed at Fort Hoyle on April 4th and ate to continue each 
Sunday morning. 

A general meeting of the regiment was held on April 
27th at the residence of Colonel Hill, to study plans to 
improve the inactive duty record of the personnel. Seven- 
teen officers were present in response to the letter of the 
regimental commander, including a number from Wash- 
ington. The status of the various activities of the regi- 
ment was discussed in detail. Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
McE. Pendleton, Cavalry, G-3, of the 62d Cavalry Di- 
vision, was present and discussed active duty training. 
Refreshments were served at the close of the meeting. 

The adjutant, Captain Vernon J. Blondell, has com- 
pleted a history of the regiment, which it is hoped may 
be distributed later to all members. 


: fens. See f 


307th Cavalry (less 3d Squadron and Machine 
Gun Troop)—Richmond, Virginia 


Coronet Mattuew F. James, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


EXTENSION school activity has increased nearly two 
hundred per cent in the last two months. Conferences 
have been better attended in Richmond recently, and the 
outlying stations continue their good work. Applications 
for active duty training this summer are arriving and we 
fully expect to more than fill our quota. 

It is with deep regret that we learn that Major Hal P. 
Costolo, has been unable to get back on the active list. 
It is hoped he will continue to give us his support. 
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3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 307th 
Cavalry—Norfolk, Virginia 


Captain Rosert B. Barre, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Com manding 


EVERYONE is looking forward now to the active duty 
training in August, to be held this year on the Fort Bel- 
voir, Virginia, reservation. Last year we had a nice camp 
there, under a large grove of trees, with lots of open coun- 
try for problems and cross-country riding. The good 
mess, good bathing facilities, and comparative freedom 
from nonmilitary diversions were conducive to efficient 
training and good morale. We hope the bugs and mos- 
quitoes are taking their vacations at the same time. 

Seven active duty applications have already been re- 
ceived from officers of the Squadron and Machine Gun 
Troop. 

The Norfolk chapter of the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion was successful in its efforts to land the State Con- 
vention for Norfolk in the spring of 1938, and we hereby 
notify all cavalrymen in advance to make this head- 
quarters in the United States Post Office Building, their 
command post for the period of the meeting. 


7 7 7 


308th Cavalry—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Cotonet GeorcE H. CHERrRINGTON, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commandin g 


THE continued cold and wet weather this spring has 
cut down, slightly, the riding and outside instruction at 
the regimental training center. Recently, however, the 
weather has been excellent and the attendance has im- 
proved. The remaining drills and instruction periods, 
until our first active duty period should be well attended. 

One new horse has recently been procured giving the 
regiment a total of eleven. The stables have been im- 
proved and the facilities are now excellent. 

The drilling of a well has just been completed i 
when the pumping equipment has been installed, 
plentiful supply of good water will be available for ie 
stables and the clubhouse. Heretofore water was obtained 
for the horses from a small creek, the water of which was 
not considered potable for humans. This necessitated ob- 
taining drinking water elsewhere for the officers. Plans 
are under consideration to install baths and toilet facilities 
in the clubhouse. This will probably not be done this 
summer, however, as it will be necessary to build an ad- 
dition to the clubhouse to accommodate the proposed 
installations. 

Conferences have been well attended all season, an in- 
crease having been made in the number attending over 
the 1935-36 school year. One conference covering in- 
struction, mounted, without arms, was held at the training 
center instead of at regimental headquarters, the usual 
place for conferences. Horses and equipment were used 
to demonstrate various points. The next conference, on 
ceremonies and inspections, will also be held at Foxchapel 
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and actual ceremonies will be carried out, with troops 
simulated. 
7 7 » 


862d Field Artillery (Horse)—Baltimore, Md. 
Cotonet Rocer S. B. Hartz, Field Attillery-Reserve, 


Commandin g 


AN equitation class for officers of mounted organiza- 
tions commenced at Fort Hoyle, Maryland, on April 3d. 
The class has been held every Sunday morning since then, 
with an average attendance of eleven officers. 

This class expects to continue riding until about June 
27th. Horses have been furnished by the 6th Field Artil- 
lery. 

7 7 7 


156th Cavalry Brigade 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL Arthur E. Wilbourn, 


Cavalry, who has been acting as assistant unit instructor 
for the Brigade during the past few months has now as- 
sumed the duties of unit instructor following the depar- 
ture of Colonel Daniel D. Tompkins, Cavalry, for the 
Canal Zone to take up his new duties as commanding 
officer of Fort Corozal. The best wishes of all the of- 
ficers of the brigade accompany Colonel Tompkins to his 
new post and are extended to Colonel Wilbourn upon his 
accession. 

Major John T. Minton, Cavalry, has recently been 
detailed to duty with the Organized Reserves and, after 
joining the brigade, has been assigned as unit instructor, 
312th Cavalry, with headquarters at Tucson, Arizona. 

Recent orders by the brigade have reallocated the units 
of the brigade to localities within the Eighth Corps Area. 
The new set up brings together officers of each squadron 
living in the vicinity of the squadron headquarters. This 
facilitates such inactive duty training as troop schools, 
target practice by unit and riding classes. Brigade head- 
quarters and Headquarters Troop have been allocated to 
San Antonio, Texas, as has also the 1st Squadron, 311th 
Cavalry, Major Vernon Hasting, commanding. Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Troop, 311th Cavalry, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Harry B. Rhodes, commanding, and the 
2d Squadron, 311th Cavalry, Major Edwin A. Gajeske, 
commanding, has been allocated to Houston, Texas. The 
3d Squadron, 311th Cavalry, Major Olin Culberson, com- 
manding, has been allocated to Dallas, Texas. Units of 
the 312th Cavalry have been allocated to western Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Oklahoma. Of- 
ficers of the Fort Clark mobilization center are scattered 
throughout the state of Texas but the headquarters is 
retained at San Antonio. 

A new system of inactive duty training has been in- 
augurated by the brigade this year. A series of troop 
school conferences has been held at various centers of 
population throughout the Eighth Corps Area. These 
are directed and instructed by reserve officers of the bri- 
gade and are designed to prepare the student officers for 
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their next tour of active duty training. The course covers 
the subjects which will be stressed in active duty training 
this summer, and is based on problems and situations 
used the preceding school year at the Cavalry School. It 
is planned to expand this system next year so that more 
officers will receive the benefit of directing and instructing 
in these schools. 

Around San Antonio and other centers the brigade has 
been active with the cooperation of various Regular Army 
units in conducting target practice and riding classes. 
Much good work has been done along these lines and 
they assist very materially in the promotion of esprit and 
morale. 

It is planned at the various training camps this year 
to organize regimental clubs which will function con- 


Preparing the Charger 


(Continued from page 267) 


out interruption after the early August rest, for another 
1 to 144 months. In other words, the horse having started 
training in March, should be ready at the end of “9 
tember. The work should be continued along the July 
norms, except for the following change: on the days when 
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51ST CAVALRY 


Officers of Cavalry National Guard Units 


ist LIEUTENANTS 
ea | M. W: 


Armstrong, H. 
Morehouse, O. C. 


BRIGADE Hill, E. A Webber, O 
HEADQUARTERS Comstock, G. C., dr. D’ Amanda, O. 
Bric. GEN. Martin, H 1st LIEUTENANTS 
Egleston, N. H. Macy, J. N. Gunning, J. F. 
(Commanding) smith, B. T. Driscoll, K. F. 
MAJOR Platt, M Becker, W. A. 
Drowne, H. R., Jr. Hanssen, E. ©. Welte, E. J. 
CAPTAINS Leonard, H. C. Williams, A. L. 
Riley, F. J. Hurley, P. P. Trimble, M. E. 
Kopf, O. B. Reynolds, R. D. Wilkinson, R. J. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 2p LIEUTENANTS Walls, W. S 
Powell, R. I. Kohler, R. F Burt, R. E. 
Browne, J. G. Hostage, F. Schubmehl, W. J. 
2D LIEUTENANT Burleigh, G. N. Doud, A. H. 
Newell, G. S Pennell, L Wadsworth, W. P. 
HEADQUARTERS Meegan, E. a Skelley, E. Ww. 
TROOP Howlett, J. R., Jr. Hogan, E. G. 
CAPTAIN Gordon, 2p LIEUTENANTS 
Morris, W. H. Barker, G. M. Vaisey, J. A 
(Commanding) McAleenan, H. M. Wilkes, J. 8. 
2p LIEUTENANT Sweeney, R. J. Day, J. J. 
Keyes, C. C. Clare, W. F., Jr. Wooster, J. F. 
Unit Instructor Graydon, OC. K. Nelbach, A. G. 
Caperton, J. N. Unit Instructor Walbridge, E. F. 
7 ag J s Horstal, = “1 ™ 
101ST CAVALRY sr = 2. pert Mir 
oo 7 Greaha, H. . 
it Instructors 
Howlett, J.B. 1218ST CAVALRY skigemn 
(Commanding) N.Y.N.G. Haldeman, W. T. 
Lt. COLONEL COLONEL Wyant, L. B 
Ackerman, G. E. Morgan, OC. N. . 
MAJORS (Commanding) 1 t 
tba we D. Ba Lr. a 
Vietor, enny, G. M. 
Brayley, R. H. Masors 52D CAVALRY 
Lee, W. R. Wood, R. H. BRIGADE 
CAPTAINS Reidpath, 0. D. 
Mortenson, L. W. Mest HEADQUARTERS 
Phillips, E. 0. Soot, R. “a (MC) Bric. GEN. 
MacKellar, R. S., Jr. CAPTAINS Stackpole, E. J., Jr. 
Fraser, J. Harris, E., 2d (Commanding) 
Robertson, W. C. Barrett, CAPTAINS 
Tuckerman, A. Norton, G E. Bailey, W. 8. 
Stein, M. F. Sutherland, - E., Jr. Cowan, R. 8 
Wise, J. S Wickenden, H. Achenbach, H. A. 
Young, W.., Jr. Turner, H. Fe ist LIEUTENANT 
Kornblum, M Glatt, R. A. Anderson, L 
Bunting, R. H. Archer, G. B. 2p LIEUTENANTS 
Arnold, IR. Kress, 0. G. Borie, 
Kirk, E. B Linfoot, B. Vinet, OC. D. 
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HEADQUARTERS Shunk, ©. H. ist LIEUTENANTS tichter, 
TROOP Thompson, W. J. E. Kenworthy, G. H 2p Li 
CAPTAIN Voorhees, O. E Koehl McInty1 
Groome, J. CO, Jr. Wall, J. J. Stauffer, 3, B Se!) Nieman 
(Commanding) Williams, J. M Simmons, A (MC) Lassek, 
1st LIEUTENANT Young, J. A. Duncan, G. = Polgar, 
Wheeler, F. CO. 2D LIEUTENANTS Billett, H. H. Kaiser, 
2p LIEUTENANTS Bryan, C. P Kienzle, P. M. cs 
Coxe, Henry B. Davisson, H. L. Dufton, J. K. ohnson 
Downs, R. N., IIII Fisher, E. 0. Barnhart, T. J. Eales, J 
Unit Instructor Goehring, W. H., Jr. Davis, J. O. Conway 
COLONEL Helmuth, O. J. Welker, B. O. Unit Ins 
Groninger, H. M. Leong E. M. ig W. C. Bots 
ewls. ope, i. e 
7 MeOlosicey, J -: Soy, J. Pas 
orris, T. J., Jr ollo: 
a O’Brien, R. E. Brightbill, R. M. cited 
OOLONEL Reynolds J.H Swoope, W. H (Chap. ) (less 2 
aps ding) Walker, E., dr. 2p LIEUTENANTS — an 
Lr. COLONEL a Bane - - = 
bas ny ge Price, T. E. Shull, L.A. Weber, I 
hg McKinney, Ww. a (C 
Swing, Kirk : poamoaen, ©. 8 Lr. O¢ 
CAPTAINS 104TH CAVALRY flack, G Buchans 
AI R.E PA. N.G Sh. er, oO. G. Maso! 
Seren, ot COLONEL. Fimumens, DM Bierwirt 
Bell, B. T Shoemaker, G. J. Brame, WW. Warner, 
Bender, CO. L (Commanding) Sordan3..0. _CaPTA 
Cabrera, CO. T Lr. COLONEL ; Wise, F. 
Stoops, C. D. arbarin 
Cabrera, R. J Jones, B. C. H W.A. J 
bert, MaJors niga debanadode an Erk 
Hafer, K. J Levine, B. I. Unit Instructors 4 eeman. 
Hoskins, C. M Stackpole, A. H. MAJOR Hanwe  LB 
Kiter, J H ‘ Fitting, 8. E, ras nee oo agg ema 
McGhee, verhart, E. S. a , 
Scholl, G. C CAPTAINS Fletcher, W. T. ist Li 
Schubert, G. W. Halbert, W. os 
Skillen, J. R Shade, J. E. Pa 7 mee aw, 
Snyder, D. q. Bittner, J. HF. “ental ; 
iggan, ornber, H. E. - , 
Williams, J. 8. Walker, B. D. (MC) 53D CAVALRY Pies, L 
pi ler LigvrENanrs Shigley, Z. x (MC) BRIGADE tea 
chenbach, repps, R. J. dyes} 
Daly, T. J. (Chap.) Leitsinger, W. A. E. HEADQUARTERS Hewitt, V 
Detweiler, L. L Waite, : CoLONEL ,_2D Liz 
Dey, J. R. MeNew, H. C Fisher, W. J. Shbeery Cc 
MeGormick, W. H. Summer, H. N. (Commanding) appler, 
Parker, W. S. Stevens, A. J Masor Ficming. 
Rademan, J. G. Fisher, C. E Harkins, K. W. ight, M. 
Schneider, H. P. Lutz, R CAPTAIN Unit Inst 
Seyffert, G. F. Bell, J Schmedeman, A. G., Jr. Mon be ey 
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ST LIEUTENANTS 
‘Hffery, F. J. 
mder, C. 8S. 
2D LIEUTENANT 
viodder, Lawrence 


HEADQUARTERS 
TROOP 


CAPTAIN 
Vesser, L. W. 
(Commanding) 
, 2D LIEUTENANT 
Valley, O. 
Unit Tasirnnaiy 
AJOR 


ilder, ©. J. 
7 
105TH CAVALRY 
WISs 


. NG. 


COLONEL 
4nley, J. 0. P. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Alexander, J. D. 


Mieding, R. H. 
Coggeshall, F. C. 
Sproessor, J. W. 
CAPTAINS 
Baum, W. E. 
McKenzie, D. J. 
Rekstad, J. E. 
linter, J J. z 
iden, H MC) 
»z, O. B. 
> a Bd x vor” 
grim, 8. vc) 
Whitaker, oy n 
Hovey, R. 8. 
Embury, G. W. 
Narlow, O. V. 
Rabedeau, M. E. 
lart, E. C. 
Puerner, L. W. 
ewandowski, G. O. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
idball, A. H. 


‘armichael, E. A. 
Richter, B. me 
Krull, H. E. 
tichter, J. G. 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
McIntyre, R. J., Jr. 
Nieman, W. E. 
Lassek, M. G. 
Polgar, J 4 
Kaiser, W. J. 
Dobbins, R. W. 
Johnson, G. A. 
Eales, J. H. 
Conway, J. E. 
Unit Instructor 


JOR 
Dissinger, C. E. 
7 


106TH CAVALRY 
(less 2d 
and Hq. 
MICH. N.G. 
COLONEL 
Weber, H. T. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Buchanan, K. (IIl.) 
Masors 


Bierwirth, R. F. 

Warner, F.T 
CAPTAINS 

te F. J. 
Garbarino, V. J. 

Van Erkel, J. W. 

Freeman, i: ki. 

Rubley, 8. J. 

Crookston, W. A. (IIl.) 

Sleeper, C. F. (Iil.) 
1st ‘LaworENaxrs 


Linn D. 
Korshey, C C. J. 
Lane, W.N. 
Peas a K. W. 


Bubs, 3. W. F. (IIL.) 
2D LIEUTENANTS 
5ryan, C. E. 
Kappler, O. K. 
Fleming, W 
Flight M. E. 
it Instructor 


‘Ree 
Menthan, J. G. 
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106TH CAVALRY 
(2 Tr, 


Gulicke o . (MC) 

OAPTAL 
Plewelling, M. 8. 
Plaisted, M 
Keehn, R. D., Jr. 
Peter, 
Dickerson, A 2 
Macnamara, in Pp (MC) 
McGilligan, S. P. (DC) 

1st LIEUTENANTS 
Homfeld, J. F 
Schroyer, F. J. 
Bean, CO. R. 
Temple, J. 
Hirschfield, D. 
Kirby, W 
Crowder, H. 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
Schroyer, M. J. 
McCarthy, J. 
Strauss, R. 
Yoggerst, P. 
Unit Instructor 


AJOR 
Franklin, E. A. 
7 T 


54TH CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 


HEADQUARTERS 
Bric. GEN. 
Bolton, N. C. 
(Commanding) 
MAJOR 
Meyer, M. J. 
CAPTAINS 
McCaslin, J. W. 
McCaslin, J. F. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Morley, J. C. 
Heyner, A. K. 
2D LIEUTENANT 
Frost, H. C. 
HEADQUARTERS 
TROOP 


CAPTAIN 
Trombley, R. A. 
2D LIEUTENANT 
Crafts, O. E. 
Onit Instructor 
MaJsor 
Pickett, C. 


7 
107TH CAVALRY 
OHIO 


COLONEL 
King, W. 
(Commanding ) 
Lr. COLONEL 
King, R. T. 
MAJORS 
Andrus, J. M. 
Lamiell, C. E. 
Green, R. 
Swepston, E. R. (MC) 
Quinn, E. J. (Chap.) 
CAPTAINS 
Ebert, C. L. 
Higgins, W. B. 
Templeman, R. D. 
Austin, D. R. 


Firestone, CO. E., Jr. 

Measell, > 

N ippert, L. 
Johnson, W. W. 

Kine OL F. Gs) 

Kimmel MC) 

Ford, 8. M., = (MC) 

1sT LIEUTENANTS 

Austin, L. L. 

Reuscher, J. W. 

Wi A. 


Kronecke, F. J. 
Goebel, H. P., Jr. 
Hiett, A. A. 
Boyer, B. E. 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
Kingsbury, R. N. 
Evans, M. R. 
McPheeters, W. L., Jr. 
Marsh, 
Culbertson, R. D. 
Sutter, J. F. 
Hinkle, L. E. 
Bauer, A. H. 
Petrov, L. A. 
Unit Instructor 


Masor 
Padgett, V. L. 


123D CAVALRY 
KENTUCKY N.G. 
COLONEL 
Stites, H. J. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Polin, J. A. 
MAJORS 
Haynes, P. E. (MC) 
Graham, R. C. 
Nelson, G. E. 
Kelly, J. M. 
> ag = 
regory, H. B. 
Gilbert, G. 8. 
Bates, T. E. 
Sears, S. 
Schutz, A. H. 
Meredith, 0. S. (MC) 
Pedigo, G. W. (MC) 
Riggs, R. C. ) 
Stifier, J. R. 
Gayle, F. C. 
Vongleton, D. S. 
Hackney, W. G. 
Warren, F. M. 
Merritt, H. W. 
Stokes, J. L. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Dorman, J. R. 
Johnson, H. M. (Chap.) 
Nunn, W. 
Fleming, ey 
Clardy. D es (MC) 
Smith, L. Pp, 
Foster, J.D. 
Smith, J. A. 
Higgins, J. E. 
Russell, A. M. 
Gorrell, R. 
Benton, M. M. 
Mudd, W. ©. 
Cook, R. O. 
2D op, Spr hme 
conn = 
Abner, R 
Keith, Ww. E., Jr. 


Unit Instructor 
MAJOR 
Meador, M. F. 


t ? 


55TH CAVALRY 


BRIGADE 
HEADQUARTERS 
Bric. GEN. 
Edmonds, J. E. 
(Commanding) 
Masor 
Reed, W. A. 
CAPTAINS 
Jonas, O.R. 
Carnes,E. M. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Childress, H. J. 
rb, W. 
HEADQUARTERS 
TROOP 
CAPTAIN 
Smith, T. W. 
(Commanding) 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Speaker, H. A. 
Unit Instructor 
Ltr. COLONEL 
McLane, J. T. 
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108TH CAVALRY 
LA. and GA. N.G. 
COLONEL 

Fraser, J. B. 

(Commanding) 

Lt. COLONEL 

Fox, 
MAJORS 

Goulsby, T. 

Richardson, J. W. 

DeRussy, C. N. 

Verdier, C. E. (MC) 
CAPTAINS 

Jones, W. L. 

Wulff, F. A., Jr. 

Barkley, J. 

Elliott, E. D. (Chap.) 

Henderson, A. L. 

Caswell, P. E. 

Starnes, K. L. 

Pedneau, T. A. 

Moran, W. U. 

Oser, F. S. (MC) 

Touchton, G. L. uc) 

Karstendiek, E. a? 

Bailey, H. G. (MC) 
1st LIEUTENANTS 

Crawford, W. M. 

Waldo, W. S. 

Quante, F. A. 

Browning, G. P. 


Knight, W. V. 
Gomila, J.C. 
Smith, S. E. 


Erb, W. 
Christian, P.D. 
Hall, T. 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
Dickey, H. L. 
Dubose, K. E. 
Stupka, F. S. 
Bahn, S. B. 
Vincent, J. L. 
Dunstan, R. E. 
Huber, H. J. 
Armstrong, J. P. 
Martin, H. A. 
Herman, A. L. 
Lindsey, H. 
Unit Instructors 
Ligon, T 
Palmer, C. H. 


7 
109TH CAVALRY 
TE 


NN. and NO. CAR. 


COLONEL 
Summers, I. R. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Jordan, P. H. 
MAJORS 
Ross, J. D. 
MeNeill, F. N. 
Harris, R. 7 (MC) 
Coston, E. 
arkacs 


Crawford, W. H. 
Kennedy, "H. H. 
Binkley, W. R. 
Barksdale, W. W. 
Brewton, W. A. 
Moore, M. B. 
Topmiller, A. C. 
Shuford, E. L., Jr. 
Pickens, W. M. 
Tallent, J. W. 
Field, 

1st LInUTENANTS 
Nichols, R. M. 
Jackson, J. C. 
Acuff, M. L. 
Rogers, C. B., III 
rooney | Cc ae 
Shytle, ©. 
Jonas, CO. . 
Carleton, W. R. 
Leinster, E. B. 
Long, J. F. 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
Pigg, R. R. 
Fleming, L. T. 
Marshall, M. A. 
Moore, P. 
Olinger, J. T. 
Bean, L. W. G. 
Johnson, M. 


Unit Instructor 
LT. COLONEL 
Richmond, J. F. 


soe f 
56TH CAVALRY 


BRIGADE 
“ate 
Bria. G 
i rey u 8. 
(Commanding) 
Mason 
Cameron, R. H. 
CAPTAINS 
Chapa, F. L. 
Mettenheimer, J. M. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Hickerson, J. H 
Dahlberg, F. I. 
2D LIEUTENANT 
Wolters, M. R. 


HEADQUARTERS 
TROOP 


CAPTAIN 
Dickinson, F. E. 
(Commanding) 
2D LIEUTENANT 
Hamby, F. K. 
Unit Instructor 
COLONEL 
Cheney, R. M. 


7 
112TH CAVALRY 
TEXAS N.G. 
COLONEL 
Pyron, W. B. 
(Commanding) 


Lr. COLONEL 
Parker, OC. E. 


MAJORS 
Cameron, W. P. 
Johnson, A. 8. 
Lasater, W. B. (MC) 
CAPTAINS 
McIntire, McC. 
Dunlap, J.B. 
Brewer, G. A., Jr. 
Beecherl, L. A. 
Newman, Cc. W. 
Stafford, D. T 
Mann, Jen: 
Phillips, R. G. 
Kuttler, A. K. (VC) 
Williams, C. R. a 
Rice, H. L. (DC) 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Smith, B. L. 
Grant, J. I. 
Metcalfe, G. S. 
Fenley, R. N. 
Cowman, F. M. 
Hill, W. M. 


Phillips, H. L. 
Johnson, W. A. 
2D LIEUTENANTS 
MeMains, D. D. 
Wallace, A. B. 
Houghton, R. R. 
Neel, J. H 
Bass, M. L. 
Johnson, R. H. 
Houghton, T. R. 
Hood, M. E. 
Unit Instructor 
Lr. COLONEL 
Thompson, J. M. 


7 
124TH CAVALRY 
TEXAS N.G. 


COLONEL 

Garwood, C. B. 
(Commanding) 

LT. COLONEL 
Johnson, H. H. 

MAJORS 
Naylor, J. W. 
Davis, C. K. 
Bartlett, H. L. (MC) 
Virden, H. L. (Chap.) 

CAPTAINS 
Goodrich, G. G. 
Marcais, A. F. 
Dorbritz, W. C. 
Dews, J. 
Brady, R. J. (MC) 
Crews, S. H. (DC) 
Baker, L. H. (VC) 
Neville, J. W. 
Smith, oe. 
Simpson, G. 
Lyons, J. F. B. 
Stitt, J. L. 

1st oy Soli 
bid mgs ay J.W 
Cobb, I 
Schoitn r R. 
Darrah, R. W. 
Riddle, W. L. 
Ehlert, M. H. 
How ard, TF. A 
Ward, TA. “ve) 
Wayman, Tank: 
Compton, E. A. 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
Sears, W. G. 
Golding, J. E. 
Gaines, H. W. 
Hunnicutt, 8. L. 
Matthews, W. C. 
Eldred, W. G. 
Perryman, H. A. 
Chatham, R. L. 
Unit Instructors 

MAJOR 
Willoughby, R. E. 

CAPTAIN 
Knight, H. 


7 y 


24TH CAVALRY 


DIVISION 
HEADQUARTERS 


Masor GENERAL 

Herndon, W. K. 
(Commanding) 

COLONEL 
Sinclair, B. H. 

Lt. COLONELS 
Smith, J. B. 
Fountain, R. C. 
Howell, W. Q. 

Leiser, B. C. (Q.M.C.) 

MAJORS 


Peters, R. H. (A.G.D.) 
Couden, F. D. (J.A.G.D.) 


CAPTAIN 
Powell, G. S. 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
Benton, H. O. 
Huffman, P. H. 


303 
HEADQUARTERS 
TROOP 
CAPTAIN 
Goodwin, C. W. 
(Commanding) 
1st LIEUTENANT 
Llewellyn, E. M. 


2D LIEUTENANT 
Potter, J. H. 


C558 
57TH CAVALRY 


BRIGADE 

HEADQUARTERS 
Brig. GEN. 

Yenter, R. 

(Commanding) 

MAJOR 

Mills, Leo W. 
CAPTAINS 

Laffer, Glenn L. 

Laird, Olaire B. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 

Hanson, Morris L. 

Clark, Howard W., Jr. 
2D LIEUTENANT 

Bowes, John G. 

Unit Instructor 
COLONEL 

King, J. C. 


. 


113TH CAVALRY 
IOWA N.G. 
COLONEL 
O’Brien, M. A. 
(Commanding) 
Lt. COLONEL 
Hayek, W. J. 
Masors 
Bigelow, F. E. 
Lambert, 0. J 
Whitmore, M. C. 
Anderson, N. B. 
CAPTAINS 
Tandy, F. C. 
Engelbeck, R. B. 
Wolfe, T. L. 
Hollowell, T. P. 
Conkling, E. W. 
Hoar, G. W. 
Keller, H. W. 
Gerard, R. S. 
Likely, C. W. 
Springer, F. A. 
Livingston, W. 
Williams, L. E. 
Hardsocg, M. B. 
Brown, O. J. 
Yanausch, A. J. 
Cowles, R. J. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Clutter, D. F. 
Stephenson, W. F. 
Hoar, R. D. 
Roberts, C. B. 
Donaldson, H. J. 
Wallace, E. R. 
Ross, T. H. 
Eldridge, W. G. 
Logan, J. A. 
Conner, W. G. 
Schmidt, G. L. 
Hay, E. M. 
Gerdes, E. H. 
2D LIEUTENANTS 
Crawford, CO 
Bradley, G. O. 
Caldwell, H. T. 
Gardiner, K. E. 
McCurdy, J. G. 
Musgrove, W. L. 
Layton, <" B. 
Mulford, N. L. 
Unit Instrue tor 
MAJOR 
Nelson, F. 


¢ 


114TH CAVALRY 
KANSAS N.G. 
COLONEL 
Cannady, P. A. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Smith, a0 
Mags 
Hillyer. R. N. ne 
Monroe, E. 
Poe, R. ‘A. 
Gordon, aes 
Bagby, H. ys (MC) 
CAPTAINS 
Moyer, S. P. 
Watt, J. K. 
Cohn, B. 8. 
Nudson, C. A. 
Swoboda, L. A. 
Thompson, R. L., Jr. 
MeVicar, J. K. 
Abbey, H. I. 
Morawetz, F. E. 
Ringer, W. W. 
Lowry, H. H. (DC 
Kitselman, C. H. (VC) 


(MC) 





304 


McConnell, R. L. (VC) 
Bentley, B. L. 

ist LIEUTENANTS 
Crapson, H. L. 
Lyon, H. L. 
Willhite, H. O. 
Tustison, A. P. 
Perham, W. W. 
Romig, E. A. 
Shaver, C. N. 
Wiand, C. O 
Carpenter, W. R. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Woodward, M. L. 
Lea, J. B. 
Scott, B. A. 
Belt, C. D. 
Marshall, R. F. 
Taylor, R. P. 
Price, M. L. 
Unit Instructors 
MAJORS 
Sprinkle, L. A. 
Bell, C. B 


7 7 * 
58TH CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 
HEADQUARTERS 

Bric. GEN. 
McConnel, M. G. 

(Commanding) 

MaAJoR 
Martin, C. V. 

CAPTAINS 
Vandergraft, F. 
Edwards, 8S. 

1st LIEUTENANTS 
Walsh, J. E. 
Strickler, H. E. 

2p LIEUTENANT 


Balch, G. O. 
Ah 
115TH CAVALRY 
WYOMING N.G. 
COLONEL 
Esmay, R. L. 


(Commanding) 

Lr. COLONEL 
Lamb, R. L. 

MAJORS 
Hassed, W. H. (MC) 
Jordan, J. F. 
Grier, R. 8. 
Murane, E. E. 


CAPTAINS 
Spangler, H. D. 
Tull, E. L. (Chap.) 
Lucey, . 
Markley, R. L. 
Morgan, D. C. 
Howell, T. C. 

Lee, A. M. (VC) 
Bunten, W. A. 
Boyack, A. R. 
Rouse, P. L. 
White, A. L. 
Hays, F. E. 

1st LIEUTENANTS 
Cody, B. P. 
Rogers, E. L. 
Craig, E. W. 
Beach, G. O. (MC) 
Shikany, M. A. (DC) 
Fleming, C. R. 
Earl, J. L 
Pearson, G. O. 
Astin, H. M. 
Yoder, A. B. 
McCartney, A. W. 
Hays, H. F. 
McIntyre, J. J. 
Stenner, A 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
Lackey, R. J. 
Parsons, L. H. 
Evander, D. L. 
Kight, A. B. (VC) 
Poulson, W. M. 
Wales, J. V. 
Myrick, C. M. 
Elliott, D. F. 
MeMillan, H. B. 
Wilson, J. L. 

Unit Instructors 

MAJOR 
Lawrence, J. O. 

CAPTAIN 


Fake, C. W. 


LA 


116TH CAVALRY 
IDAHO N.G. 
COLONEL 

Hays, S. D. 

(Commanding) 

Lr. COLONEL 

Meek, F. E. 
MAJORS 

Farber, L. J. 

Colvard, F. A. 

Townley, F. H., Jr. 

Talbot, R. E. 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


CAPTAINS 
Isenberg, CO. L. 
Wright, G. W. 
Stoy, H. T. 
Turner, W. T. (Chap.) 
Flack, P. G. 
Powell, A. J. 
Grootes, M. 
Hancher, W. H. 
Clemons, L. R. 
Horner, E. W. 
Bevington, O. R. 
West, P. L. 
Abendroth, W. iH. 
Reynolds, R. L. 
Lough, 8S. R. 
Brenn, H. A. 

1st LIEUTENANTS 
Brennan, W. E. 
Bevington, H. H. 
Hinds, N. T. - 
Spillman, L. 
Simonton, R. W. 


Jensen, J. T. 
McCombs, D. W. 
Nelson, C. F. 


2D LIEUTENANTS 
Odle, W. 
Spurgeon, G. H. 
Hamilton, E. M. 


Standley, E. we: 

Unit Instructor 
MAJOR 

Hood, J. D. 


7 
102D CAVALRY 
NE 


W JERSEY N.G. 


COLONEL 
Ballantyne, L. B. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Moeller, H. L. 
MAJORS 
Bertram, H. H. 
Huttenloch, M. W. 
Ross, W. A. 
Smith, B. J. (MC) 


CAPTAINS 
Bloomer, E. N. 
Sigler, M. G. 
Zaebst, O. C. 
Boycott, C. M. 
Fanslau, CO. E. (VC) 
Lindemann, He 
Brown, J. v 
Kells, F. W. 

Munz, R. P. 
MacGrath, D. A. 


Doetterl, F. A. 

1st LIBUTENANTS 
Gillen, 8S. F. 
Klein, A. J. V. (MC) 
Lawrence, R. P. (VC) 
Roles, E. (MC) 
Barry, W., Jr. (DC) 
Howland, C. E. 
Wagner, J., Jr. 
Weisgerber, A. F., Jr. 
Sauer, A 
Stryker, H. R. 
Keller, H. D. 
Brady, C. E. 
MeVoy, J. A. 
Tenerelli, L. D. 
Vogel, E. W. 
Lee, J. L. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Herrmann, C. S. 
Skidmore, F. J. 
Pearce, E. F. 
Hodge, C. J. 
Grissom, M. C. 


Rosecrans, H. W. 

Unit Instructor 
CAPTAIN 

Carleton, D. E. 


7 7 
110TH CAVALRY 
MA 


. N.G. 


COLONEL 
Brown, P. L. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Smith, A. W. 
MAJORS 
Jenkins, E. H. 
Anthony, - E. 
Schofield, O . L. (MC) 





Rose, 

1st LIEUTENANTS 
Fredrikson, G. F 
Deyarmond, G. E. 
Tinkham, C. J 
Hanson, J. A. 
Dick, A. E. 
Cushman, E. P. 
Carlson, E. O. 
Grigg, E. F. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Nelson, W. 


FF 
Unit I netructor 


Mas 
Sunaeelt, W. T., Jr. 
A £ 
111TH CAVALRY 


COLONEL 
Ely, C. E. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Sage, C. G. 
MasoORS 
Peck, H. M. 
Saunders, H. P., Jr. 
Luikart, J. C. 
Colvard, G. T. 
CAPTAINS 
Cain, M. H. 
Marth, A. F. 
Howard, P. W. 
Weber, G3: (Chap. ) 


Berardinelli, M. v (DC) 


Cobbett, N. G. (VC) 
(VO) 


McCollum, Vv. 0. 
Baca, E. B. 
Witten, O. B. 
Martinez, P. R. 





May-June 


Melendez, A 
Turner, J. W., Jr. 
Morgan, S. Ww. 
Schurtz, P. W. 
ist LIEUrENANTS 
Miller, H. 
Stump, O. WwW. 
Rea: on, Ww. B. 
emg J.H 
Schuetz, W. C. 
Dorris, W. O. 
Taylor, C. M. 
Grimmer, F. H. 
Sadler, J. E. 
Fields, B. W 
Ely, C. E., Jr. 
Clemmons, C. L. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Brueggemann, W. J. 
Ruckman, O 
Coleman, O. R. 
Pacheco, H. R. 
Irvine, T. B. 
Unit Instructors 
COLONEL 
Mueller, A. H. 
MAJOR 
Hollett, R. T. 


7 . 
122D CAVALRY 
CONN. 


Lt. COLONEL 
Tracy, L. S. 
(Commanding) 
MAJORS 
Sweet, G. C. 
Smith, W. 


Davis, H. B. {vo 
Connolly, A. J. (MC) 
Cargill, D. 
Welles, G. B 
Henderson, R. 

1st LIEUTENANTS 
Paterson, A. S. 


2D LIRUTENANTS 
Corcoran, W. F., Jr. 
Ellis, R. J. 
McGinn, F. R. 
Griswold, A. A. 
Dexter, W. G. 
Unit Instructor 
MAJOR 
Cunningham, J. W. 





TL 





